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Reminiscences  of  Rhode  Island 

and 

Providence  Plantations. 


When  the  country  is  new  tlie  ])cople  who  heconie  settlers  there- 
in, lis  11  rule,  Inive  little  iil)ility  or  inclination  to  put  their  personal 
knowledge  into  writing.  Very  nnich  is  lost.  Many  fiicts  and 
statements,  however,  are  handed  down  from  parents  to  children  ; 
and  some,  having  a  good  memory  these  statements  of  the  early 
settlers  go  down  lo  many  generations,  when  the  historian  appears 
and  pnts  them  into  the  enduring  form  of  print.  The  majority  of 
these  histories  are  short  and  })ersonal  or  local.  Later  the  general 
historian  apj)ears,  who  collects  the  parts  and  cond)ines  them  into 
one  grand  whole.  Our  colonial  fathers  were  men  of  strong  indi- 
vidualities. After  what  is  legitimate  histoiy  has  been  written, 
thei'e  remains  tlie  reminiscences,  or  events,  that  form  the  nnnor 
details  of  history — sojne  instructive,  interesting,  or  })erha])s  hn- 
moi-ous,  as  well  as  instructive  or  intei'estiiig.  These  reminiscences 
have  been  writt(Mi  on  the  foundation  of  various  sources.  All 
the  older  ones  I  got  from  Mr.  Amos  T.  Jen  ekes  and  liiy  vaunt, 
Mary  Noyes.    A  few  I  gathered  from  other  sources^  but  the 
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most,  all  of  the  later  ones,  from  1849  and  through  the  fifties, 
I  knew  of  from  personal  experience. 

Amos  Troop  Jenckes  was  born  in  Providence  in  1809.  He 
was  a  man  with  a  good  memory.  Whatever  he  heard  from  the 
older  folks  he  never  forgot.  Pie  had  no  inclination  to  put  these 
tales  into  writing;  but  he  was  a  good  talker,  and  of  an  evening 
he  would  relate  what  he  had  heard,  and  what,  in  the  course  of 
his  years,  was  personal  experience.  Mr.  Jenckes  had  the  faculty 
of  seeing  the  humorous  side  of  things,  so  in  his  tales  there  was 
much  humor.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  ever  a  man  wlu.,  in 
the  course  of  seventy  years,  had  ex})erience  in  so  many  occupa- 
tions. He  had  been  a  clerk  in  difierent  kinds  of  stores  ;  he  had 
worked  in  a  })rinting  office  ;  had  some  experience  on  a  farm  ; 
went  to  sea  as  captain,  supercargo  and  passenger  ;  was  familiar 
with  many  things  on  sea  and  land.  He  superintended  the  l)uild- 
ing  of  some  of  the  lirown  Ives  vessels.  Later  he  devoted 
considerable  attention  to  medicine,  whereby  he  l)ecame  known  as 
Doctor  Jenckes.  He  put  up  for  sale  a  yellow  fever  mixture. 
His  jnother  was  a  Carter,  the  aunt  of  Joiin  Carter  Brown,  whereby 
he  was  cousin  to  John  Carter.  The  Browns,  Carters,  Crawfoi'ds, 
Updykes,  Pitmans,  Jenckes  and  Goddards,  all  old  families  and 
all  intermarried.  The  old  Crawford  house,  now  torn  down,  stood 
on  North  jMain  street  near  Mill.  Ca[)tain  Crawford,  or  Uncle 
Crawford,  as  he  was  cjdled,  bought  the  lot  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  North  Miun  and  Meeting  streets.  He  had  his  cut  tind)er  and 
materials  gat  liei'ed  for  building  the  new  house  on  this  lot.  While 
he  was  oil'  on  his  voyage  the  timber  would  season.  But  he  never 
returned;  he  was  lost  at  sea,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard  of  his 
vessel,  himself  or  crew.  "So  his  nephew,  Captain  Updyke,  built 
the  house,  long  knoAvn  as  the  Updyke  house.  Here  the  family 
lived  for  two  generations.  When  this  Updyke  house  was  built 
it  was  the  finest  house  in  town.  Next  above  it  was  the  Charter 
house — a  very  large  three-story  house,  with  a  long  l)ack  building, 
which  was  built  for  a  i)rinting  office — the  first  printing  office  in 
Rhode  Island  and  one  of  the  lirsl  in  New  iMiglaud.  Tiie  Craw- 
ford, or  Updyke  estate,  extended  from  the  line  of  North  JMain 
street  to  the  Seekonk  River.  Pienefit  sti-eet  was  then  known  as 
Back  sti'cet.  When  the  estate  was  divided  it  was  divided  into 
three  ];a{'ts,  which  at  that  time  were  su}>p()sed  to  have  e(|ual 
money  value.    The  Updyke  estate  was  given  to  one  daughter, 
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tlie  Carter  estate  to  another,  reaching  to  Back  street ;  the  third 
portion,  then  a  wilderness,  from  Back  street  to  the  river,  includ- 
ing what  in  a  generation  or  two  was  known  as  the  Moses  Brown 
form,  was  giv^n  to  the  tliird  daughter.  AVlien  Brown  University 
was  to  be  built  it  w^as  to  be  named  after  the  man  who  would  con- 
tribute the  most  money  toward  building  the  old  "Hope  College." 
Nicholas  Brown  was  the  man  who  contributed  the  most,  thereby 
the  university  came  to  be  known  as  Brown  University. 

The  Episcopalians  gradually  became  a  strong  factor  in  the 
State.  Old  St.  John's  Church,  on  North  jNIain  street,  was  the 
first,  and  one  of  the  first,  Episcopal  Churches  in  New  England. 
In  the  early  days  the  Episcopal  Cliurch  was  not  very  strong  ; 
the  Baptists  were  the  dominating  })arty ;  there  were  a  few 
(Quakers,  A  young  Baptist  man  fell  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
young  (Quakeress.  It  was  not  lawful  in  those  days  for  a 
J^aptist  to  marry  a  Quaker.  So  the  young  Baptist  said  to  his 
afHauced,  the  Quakeress,  "  Ruth,  we'll  join  the  Episcopalians, 
and  both  go  to  hell  together."  It  seems  that  she  assented,  for 
they  very  soon  married.  In  colonial  times  John  Brown,  the  head 
of  what  was  afterwards  the  house  of  Brown  &  Ives,  was  a  thrifty 
man.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  ended  he  bought  up  all 
the  soldiers'  certificates  he  could  get  hold  of.  As  the  Govern- 
ment cashed  these  certificates  he  made  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  soon  was  the  richest  man  in  Providence.  In  those  days  a 
young  man  hired  himself  out  to  some  well-to-do  nuiu — was 
general  chore  boy,  helped  about  the  house  or  the  office,  as  he 
was  called  upon.  In  this  capacity  young  Mr.  Ives  went  to  live 
with  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  had  a  daughter.  After  awhile 
tiie  young  couple  fell  in  love  with  each  other.  Miss  Brown 
was,  for  those  days,  very  wealthy,  wdiile  Mr.  Ives  was  poor. 
But  Miss  Brown  loved  him.  The  people  began  to  talk.  AVhile 
tlie  old  folks  liked  Mr.  Ives,  they  did  not  desire  their  daughter 
to  marry  so  poor  a  man.  "Well,"  said  IMiss  Brown,  "I  will 
make  him  I'ich,"  so  she  made  over  to  him  her  fortune  of  $75, 000, 
which  in  those  days  was  equivalent  to  a  million  now.  They 
wei-e  married,  and  Mr.  J^rown  took  young  Ives  into  partner- 
shi[)  with  him,  so  the  house  of  Brown  Ives  was  established 
and  continued  for  some  three  generations.  The  house  is  now 
extinct — died  out.  The  last,  or  the  one  who  wcjuld  have  been  the 
last,  of  the  Ives  branch,  young  Robert  Ives,  was  killed  at  Antie- 
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tain,  while  actiiiii;  as  a  ineinber  of  lii  igadie]'  CJeiieral  Rodman's 
staff.  The  Gochlaid  family,  who  had  married  into  the  Brown 
family,  now  control  the  old  J^rown  <S:  Ives  works.  In  colonial 
times,  and  for  two  generations  after,  the  lioiise  of  Brown — 
lat(^i',  ]jrown  Ives — was  largely  ijiterested  in  shipping. 
Their  ships  were  mostly  in  the  Vyci^t  Indies  trade,  though  they 
also  sailed  to  other  i)orts.  About  l^lHi,  one  of  theii'  vessels 
visited  Odessa,  the  port  of  8t.  JV'tersburg — the  Ann  cV:  IIoi)e,  I 
think — a  large  ship  for  those  davs,  built  at  Warren,  Ivhode 
Ishmd. 

In  those  days  such  large  ships,  in  addition  to  a  captain,  had  a 
supercargo,  who  was  surgeon  of  the  shij)  and  business  manager 
for  the  owners.  The  captain  navigated  the  ship,  but  the  super- 
cargo attended  to  the  business  part — looking  up  cargoes  and  to 
the  general  business  of  the  freight  depai-tment.  AVhile  this  vessel 
was  at  Odessa  neai'ly  every  day  a  gentleman  came  aboai'd  and 
made  himself  (juite  fiuniliarwith  ]\[r.  Benjamin  Carter,  the  supei-- 
cargo.  The  gentleman  s|)oke  l^iglish.  lie  was  very  nuich  in- 
terested in  America  and  the  ship,  lie  was  a  i\Iason,  so  was  i\lr. 
Cai'ter,  and  this  is  probably  why  they  became  so  intimate.  How 
long  the  vessel  was  at  Odessa  I  do  not  know,  but  two  weeks 
would  b(^  an  average  time  for  such  a  vessel  tO' be  in  such  a  poi't, 
AVhen  th(^^  vessel  was  about  to  sail  the  strange  gentleman  ap- 
p(\are(l  ;  in  his  hand  was  a  I'oll.  As  he  took  leaveof  Mr.  Oarter 
he  handed  him  this  roll.  IMi'.  C^artei"  was  too  busy  to  look  at  it 
then,  so  he  threw  it  in  on  his  buidc.  'i'he  next  day,  after  being 
(jut  to  sea,  ami  having  time,  he  looked  at  the  roll.  It  was  a  line 
steel  engi'aving  of  Alexander  I,  Ozar  of  all  the  Kussias,  and 
the  man  who  neai-ly  every  day  had  been  to  see  Mr.  Oartei".  This 
})ictui-e  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Rhode  Island  Ilistoi-ical 
Society. 

In  connection  with  these  l^rown  A'  Ives  vessels  were  humorous 
things  as  well  as  gi*ave  ones.  I\ri-.  Bi-own  did  not  like  the  mate  of 
one  of  his  vessels,  so  he  decided  to  get  a  new  man.  The  new  man 
was  engaged  and  the  old  one  discharged.  It  was  near  the  time 
(»f  sailing  ;  the  shi])  was  to  sail  at  noon  of  a  certain  day.  The  new 
inate  couhl  not  be  found.  Mr.  Brown  was  troubled,  indeed,  dis- 
gusted, f  )r  he  liked  a  punctual  man.  The  old  mate  was  on  hand, 
and  condescended  to  shi})  again.  At,  the  new  man  could  not  be 
found,  INIr.  Bi'own  was  forced  to  retake  the  old  man.    Some  hours 
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after  the  sliip  liad  sailed  tlie  new  man  appeared,  but  it  was  too 
late.  He  had  been  asleej)  in  a  loft  within  a  hundred  yards  of 
the  whar£  It  sr^enis  that  the  old  mate  got  him  good  and  drunk, 
then  put  him  to  bed  in  the  loft  of  a  warehouse  near  by,  taking 
care  to  (hirken  all  the  windows.  The  new  mate  awoke,  but  as 
it  was  still  dark  he  took  another  nap  and  another.  After  awhile, 
thiidcing  it  a  veiy  long  night,  he  got  up  to  investigate,  and  found 
that  it  was  long  after  noon.  He  started  for  the  wharf,  but  the  vessel 
was  gone.  Then  it  l)loomed  upon  him  that  something  was  wrong. 
"  Where  was  the  old  mate?"  he  asked.  Gone  in  the  ship," 
was  the  reply.    1\)o  late — all  owing  to  I'um. 

When  Mr.  lirown  was  making  so  much  money  out  of  the  sol- 
diers' certi.'icates,  some  j^eople  di<l  not  like  it.  lie  bought  a  new 
carriage.  As  he  rode  down  by  an  old  coo])er  shop  the  c()Oj)er 
I'cmarked,  in  an  audible  tone,  'SSohliers'  bh)od  makes  good  var- 
nish." Mv.  Jencls'es  said  tiiat  i^^r.  l^rown  i)ut  his  carriage  in 
the  carriage  house,  and  that  it  was  never  out  again.  Yet  we 
can  see  no  necessity  for  such  sensitiveness.  Mr.  Brown  had 
a  right  to  buy  these  certificates.  He  was  a  benefactor  to  the 
soldiers.  There  was  no  one  else  to  buy  them  uj) ;  thereby  tliey 
got  some  ready  money,  whicii  otherwise  they  might  not  have 
got  ill  their  lifi'titue.  The  Government  was  ])oor ;  j\Ir.  J^rown 
l)ought  them  all  u[) — all  he  could  get — evidently  at  a  discount. 
After  some  waiting  he  got  the  ( xovernment  to  cash  them.  AVe 
see  nothing  wj'ong  in  this  transaction,  nor  any  cause  for  sen- 
sitiveness, as  stated  by  Mr.  Jenckes,  on  the  part  of  ]\Ir.  Jjrown. 

In  those  eai'ly  days  there  were  some  (pieer  characters  alxnit 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  l^hmtatious — some  very  in- 
telligent, like  the  Mann  family;  some  exceedingly  eccentric 
and  cross-grained,  while  others  were  half-witted.  In  the  thir- 
ties to  hfties  the  JNTanii  family  was  very  prominent.  George 
Mann  was  learned — a  college  graduate,  I  believe,  but  eccen- 
tric, as  were  all  of  the  Manns.  Tom  was  prominent,  even 
after  the  war.  Me  disliked  President  Johnson.  He  wrote  a 
poem  on  him  ;  luul  it  published  in  a  "  bi-oadside,"  which  he  sold, 
peddled  from  olHce  to  otiice  and  store  to  store — evei'ywhere,  on 
the  street  or  in  huildings,  wherever  he  could  sell  one  lor  ten  cents. 
One  of  the  verses  ran  thus: 

"iNFay  he  be  ten  million  miles  from  sliore, 
WiLhout  lielni,  sail  or  oar  !" 
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In  those  days  the  Manns  lived  in  a  small  house  on  North 
Main  street,  al)out  half  way  up  the  hill  from  Mill  to  Benefit. 
One  day  Ann  Mann  was  out.  A  friend  called.  The  furni- 
ture was  dusty,  so  on  the  tal)le,  Avitli  her  finger,  she  wrote 
"  Slut."  Some  days  after  she  was  in  a  friend's  house,  where 
she  met  Ann.  She  said  to  Ann :  "  I  called  on  you  some  days 
ago,  but  you  were  not  in."  "  Yes,"  said  Ann,  "  I  saw  your 
card." 

In  the  INfauran  fiimily  were  twins — Nathaniel  and  Carlo. 
They  kept  a  store.  One  day  a  stranger  called.  He  desired  to 
see  one  of  the  brothers,  and  asked  the  colored  janitor  to  descril)e 
them,  so  that  if  he  should  meet  them  on  the  street  he  woukl  know 
them.  The  colored  janitor's  statement  was  unique  :  "  Deys  be 
berry  much  alike,  especially  Carlo!" 

Then  there  was  a  JMr.  Jkirrows,  who  was  an  exceedingly  cross 
man.  His  servant  described  him  thus:  "He's  der  most  eben- 
tempered  man  you  el)er  seed.  He's  as  mad  as  der  debil  all  de 
time." 

Then  there  is  JMr.  Waterman,  of  Johnston,  of  \vhom  INIr. 
Jenckes  spoke.  Mr.  Waterman  kept  a  great  many  hogs.  reo})le 
were  desirous  of  finding  out  how  many  hogs  he  had,  so  thereby 
they  could  the  better  estimate  his  worth.  One  day  they  got  a 
simple  felhjw  to  go  to  Mr.  AVaterman  and  ask  him.  "  IMr.  Wa- 
ternum,  how  many  hogs  Inive  you  got?"  "What  do  you  want 
to  know  for?"  "People  are  all  the  while  asking  me,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  tell  them."  "You  can  tell  them  you  don't 
know,  can't  you?  "  So  Mr.  Waterman's  neighbors  got  no  satis- 
faction. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  there  was  a  queer  old  gentle- 
man living  in  Providence.  What  his  name  was  I  know  not.  It 
would  seem  as  though  it  should  have  been  preserved.  It  was 
then  the  fashion  for  young  men  to  go  about  the  streets  with  their 
handkerchiefs  sticking  well  out  of  their  pockets.  He  went  along 
with  his  so  far  out  that  the  boys  throught  that  he  would  lose  it ; 
so  they  cried  out  to  him,  "Mister,  mister,  you'll  lose  your  hand- 
kerchief!" "Never  mind,  boys ;  nevermind;  it's  pinned  in— 
it's  pinned  in  !  " 

In  those  days  we  had  the  dandy — the  fellow  who  got  himself 
up  in  the  most  attractive  manner.  The  dandy  has  passed  ;  we 
no  longer  see  him,  and  seldom  hear  the  word  ;  and  when  used  it 
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is  not  used  in  its  old  sense.  To  say  now  that  a  man  is  a  dandy, 
to  the  world  it  means  tliat  he  is  a  smart  fellow.  Pie  may  or  may  not 
pay  any  attention  to  dress.  The  term  (hide  has  taken  the  i>]ace 
oi*  (landij.  Yol  the  diidc,  too,  is  passing  ;  indeed  he  has  already 
})assed.  As  people  l)ee()me  eultivated  they  pass  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  dandy  or  the  dude. 

The  eolored  eluircli  up  near  Meeting  street  was  to  have  an 
entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  ehurch.  This  is  the  way  the 
preacher  advertised  the  bill  that  was  to  foi-m  apart  of  the  enter- 
tainment: The  first  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ten  dollars  ;  the  sec- 
ond ladies  and  gentlemen,  five  dollars;  the  third  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  two  dollars  and  a  half;  (with  great  disgust,)  the 
rufty  scuffs,  hfly  cents!"  It  is  said  that  there  were  no  rufty- 
sculls  at  the  ball. 

A  half-wiUcd  fellow  by  (he  name  of  Ik'any  Daniels  would  put 
his  hat,  in  wiiitei"  time,  over  an  ((cl  hole  cut  in  the  ice,  then  go 
and  hide  himself  ibr  some  days,  so  as  to  make  peo[)le  think  that 
he  had  been  drowned.  Then,  ai'ter  a  few  nights,  he  suddenly 
appeared  on  the  hill,  with  his  sled,  and  began  sliding  with  the 
rest,  and  as  he  slid  ho  sang: 

"Some  folks  thiidvs  Beany  Daniels  dead, 

I'lit  liei-e  lie  comes  liiiiiself  a  sliding  on  his  sled." 

Then  there  was  Ben  Kit,  who  used  to  go  about  the  streets  with 
a  [)aper  ci'own  on  his  head. 

One  day  1  saw  Daniel  Pratt  come  to  town.  He  came  up  South 
]\Iaiu  street  in  a  four-wheeled  cart.  On  the  seat  with  the  driver, 
l)ar(;headed,  was  Daniel,  Avith  a  garland  of  flowers,  roses,  about 
his  head.  He  was  solemn  and  grand  in  countenance,  as  some 
old  Roman  might  have  been  who  was  being  honoi-ed  with  a 
ti-iui]ipliant  entry  into  Kome.  Some  years  later  I  saw  Daniel  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  young  law  students  got  him  to  come  in 
early,  before  the  professor  arrived.  When  the  i)rofessor  came 
in  tliei-e  was  Daniel  on  his  i)latf  )rm  talking  to  the  students,  and 
the  students  ap[)lauding  vociferously.  For  a  moment  the  pro- 
fessor was  dumfounded.  He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  the 
man  or  the  l)oisterous  applause  of  the  students.  But  he  soon 
advanced  to  the  platform,  and  Daniel  greeted  him  in  a  gentle- 
maidy  manner  and  retii-ed.  1  was  glad  to  witness  this,  for  by  it 
T  saw  that  Daniel  Tratt  was  an  intelligent  man.    The  professor 
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himself  could  not  have  given  the  young  men  better  advice  as  to 
how  to  live  and  to  be  upright  in  their  doings  with  all  men. 

"Lives  tliere  a  man,  lean  or  fat, 
AYlio  has  never  lieard  of  Danied  Pratt?" 

Yes,  we  have  heard  and  seen  Daniel  Pratt.  He  was  harmless^ 
genial,  and  wise;  (jueer — yes,  queer.  In  these  days  of  kodaks, 
Daniel,  as  he  sat  in  that  cart,  decorated  with  a  garland  of  roses, 
would  have  been  taken,  and  we  should  now  have  a  number  of 
these  i)ictures.  But  the  kodak  had  not  appeared,  so  we  nuist 
trust  to  our  imagination. 

There  was  Johnny  Keeth,  a  harmless,  foolish  fellow  ;  harmless 
until  some  foolish  l)()ys  taught  him  bad  tricks.  In  the  fifties  he 
used  to  gather  swill  (garbage)  for  his  father's  hogs.  He  was 
faithful;  very  strong  ;  molested  no  one.  I)ut  later  some  snuirt 
])oys  thought  it  cunning  to  teach  John  all  sorts  of  tricks,  one  of 
which  was  to  pull  door  bells,  then  run.  After  awdiile  he  became 
dangerous,  so  was  taken  to  the  Dexter  Asylum,  where  he  ended 
his  days.  John  had  innnense  perccjdivcs  and  large  /'o/-??/,  whereby 
he  saw  a  great  deal,  and  he  had  a  fine  iiieniory;  he  never  forgot 
any  one. 

In  later  years  there  was  (yharley  Cutter,  the  clam  digger,  who 
lived  at  ^Varwick.  (Jharley  was  a  most  untidy  person  in  regard 
to  his  clothes,  but  his  uutidiness  never  reached  his  clams.  These 
wei'e  gotten  out  and  cai-ed  for  in  the  best  and  neatest  manner. 
Charley  Cutter  was  an  honest  man.  Ivccently  his  picture  in 
Chicago  sold  for  $2.1.  There  are  few  men  in  the  world  whose 
picture — a  good  size  photograph — will  sell  for  such  an  amount. 
Charley  Cutter  was  an  unique  and  original  character. 

To  come  l)ack  to  earlier  times.  If  one  desires  to  read  about 
the  early  colonial  times,  read  William  Jeflery's  Journal.  One 
quite  intelligent  man  said  that  the  book  was  made  up.  To  make 
up  such  a  book  would  be  impossible.  It  is  too  ti-ue  to  nature  and 
to  the  times  in  which  it  was  written.  It  is  a  work  that  every  Khode 
Islander  should  read.  In  the  forties  and  fifties,  and  thereabouts, 
Providence,  and,iudeed,  the  towns  idong  the  bay,  were  interested 
in  whaling.  I  rememberthe  ships  Lyon  and  South  America.  The 
Lyon,  when  she  was  lost,  was  quite  forty  years  old.  She  was  lost 
on  her  last  voyage,  somewhere  off  the  southern  coast  of  Africa. 
The  South  America,  in  1849,  was  fitted  out  as  a  Califbniia  vessel. 
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These  California  vessels  were  put  on  the  market  in  shares.  As 
a  rule  the  men  wlio  bought  the  shares  wei'e  tlie  ones  who  went 
in  the  vessel  to  California.  jNFy  father,  ('aptiiin  John  U.  Xoyes, 
took  the  brig  Halh)well  to  (California  on  this  share  principle. 
The  shares  for  this  vessel  were  8'2r)0  apiece.  This  made  each 
stockholder  a  i)ai"t  owner  in  the  vessel.  A  good  part  of  the 
cargo  was  lumber.  Tluj  IFallowell  also  took  a  small  steamer  for 
river  use,  probably  about  forty  leet  long.  About  this  time,  or 
just  before,  Kossuth  came  to  .Vinerica.  He  wore  a  black  iell  hat 
with  a  black  osti'ich  feather.  This  set  tlu^  fashion  for  many  of 
the  young  men.  It  was  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  young  men 
on  the  street  with  a  bhicl;  felt  hat  and  bhick  ostrich  feather. 

Providence  in  those  early  days  being  (piite  a  whaling  ])ort,  the 
coopei'  business  was  (piite  active.  TI)e  coopers  of  l^j'ovidence 
were  jNFessrs.  Sherman  c^'  Howard.  In  the  llfties  there  were  three 
menK>ral)le  steamboats  I'unning  on  the  bay — the  old  Argo  and 
the  Bradford  Durfec,  and  the  l*crry.  The  Perry  ran  to  New- 
l)ort,  the  Durfee  to  Fall  Kiver,  while  the  Argo  ran  to  the  smaller 
places  along  the  bay,  and  during  the  summer  was  much  used  as 
an  excursion  boat,  running  to  Rocky  Point  and  to  the  shore  places 
nearer  the  city.  The  Argo  was  the  smallest  of  the  three.  She 
and  the  Durfee  were  propelled  by  crosshead  engines,  a  style  of 
engine  now  out  of  date.  The  Perry  was  a  fast  boat.  In  those 
days  the  water  in  the  Providence  Uiver  was  clear;  the  boats 
running  in  the  bay  and  river  w^ere  clean,  quite  unlike  the  boats 
of  to-day,  with  their  dirty  freeboards.  I'rior  to  the  war,  and 
foi-  some  twenty  years  after,  Providence  was  well  supplied  with 
fine  sailboats  to  let.  On  the  east  side  two  parties,  Mr.  Iknja- 
min  Ai)pleton,  who  was  a  boatbuilder  as  well  as  a  letter  of  boats, 
INFessrs.  Ormsbee  &  Sayres,  who  kept  a  sliip  chandler's  store, 
with  a  bar  in  the  rear.  Over  on  the  west  side,  Childs  &  Davis, 
like  Benjamin  A])pleton,  were  builders  and  lettei's  of  boats — row- 
boats  as  well  as  sailboats,  l^irties  would  chip  in  and  hire  one 
of  the  large  sailboats  for  a  nund)er  of  <lays,  and  go  down 
the  bay,  sailing  and  iishing.  They  would  take  a  small  rowd)oat 
in  tow  for  the  purpose  of  going  ashore  to  dig  chuns^  i.V:c.  To-day 
this  is  all  changed.  Last  season  (11)04)  T  learned  that  there 
was  only  one  sailboat  in  Providence  to  let.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  steiunboats  ruiuiing  to  the  shoi'c  [)laces  along  the  bay; 
it  was  all  sailboat.    The  Clam  House  was  anchored  otf  the  shore, 
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jurit  above  Field's  Point.  This  was  a  favorite  resort,  especially  on 
a  Sunday.  Jerry  Angell,  with  his  boat,  and  ]\[r.  Ormsbee  witli 
his,  were  the  two  large  boats.  Tlien  there  were  numerous  small 
boats,  some  hired  by  private  parties,  others  com})eting  with  the 
large  ])oats  for  passengers.  "All  aboard  for  the  Clam  House  !  " 
was  then  a  familiar  cry.  Across  the  l)ay  from  the  Clam  House 
was  the  Lionshoi-e,  or  Crosses,  where  some  went.  But  in  those 
days  the  Clam  House  was  the  favorite.  At  first  the  Clam  House 
was  on  an  ordinary  scow  ;  but  somewhere  about  1854  or  T)")  iNIr. 
Salisbury  bought  the  old  flat  bottom  steamer  ]\Ierrimack.  This 
steamer  formerly  ran  on  the  IMerrimack  River.  She  made  a  fine 
clam  house,  and  was  in  use  up  to  the  last.  The  Chun  House  is 
no  more  ;  the  sailboats  that  were  to  let  are  no  more ;  but  the 
private  yachts  have  gi'catly  increased.  All  interested  in  yacht- 
ing now  own  their  own  boats,  and  they  are  of  all  sizes  and  kinds — 
from  the  little  cat  to  the  ocean  steamer — steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  of  all  kinds. 

In  tliose  days  of  the  fifties  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
boat  racing.  Denjamin  Appleton  was  the  finest  boat  builder  of 
his  day.  His  boats  won  the  prizes.  The  Old  Witch  won  nioie 
prizes  than  any  other  boat  on  the  bay.  She  was  about  fifteen 
feet  long,  clinker  build,  painted  in  stripes  of  various  C(dors — 
green,  red  and  white.  Later  "Slv.  Ap})leton  built  the  Nonantum, 
the  Lurlene,  the  Owl,  ami  Ole  l^ulb  The  last  large  boat  he 
built  was  the  Oneco,  but  she  was  iicvei"  known  by  her  name,  as 
she  was  painted  light  blue.  She  was  always  sp(jken  of  as  "  the 
blue  boat."  The  Squantum  Club  was  started  in  the  Appleton 
boats.  Every  year  the  men  who  founded  S(piantuin  would  come 
at  times  during  the  summci"  and  hire  one  of  his  boats — sometimes 
the  Owl,  sometimes  the  larger  l)oats,  then  Luilene  or  the  Nonan- 
tum.  jNFr.  Frank  IMaui-an  was  always  the  captain  on  these  occa- 
sions. It  was  he  who  hired  the  boat  antl  attended  to  the  tilings 
essential  for  the  conrfbrt  of  the  riien  dui'ing  the  day.  Prominent 
among  them  was  Ca[)tain  Cady.  While  Mr.  l^^raidi  ^Fauran  was 
so  [)rominent  on  these  occasions,  it  seems  that  he  <lid  not  become 
a  mend)er  of  the  celebrated  club  which  he  was  so  active  in  bring- 
ing ab(jut.  Ft  would  seem  that  the  Squantum  Club  shouhl  honor 
j\Fr.  Frank  i\Fauran,  and  have  his  picture  hung  in  the  rooms  of 
the  club.  All  sorts  of  stories  have  been  told  about  these  old 
Squantum  gentlemen,  some  implying  that  they  were  a  diunken 
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crowd.  I  often  saw  tlieni  coming  home  of  an  evening.  They 
were  sober,  and  when  tlie  wind  liad  died  ont  they  took  tnrns  in 
rowing  the  boat— using  the  "  wliite  ash  l)ree/e."  80  much  for 
the  story.    Tliey  were  a  sober  lot  of  gentlemen. 

llie  first  boats  that  Mr.  Ap])leton  built  were  keel,  but  not  like 
the  old-fashioned  keel  boats,  such  as  the  Swallow  and  Lucy  Long. 
Their  bottom  was  the  same  as  the  center-board  boat.  The  keel 
was  like  a  huge  fin.  About  185o  or  '54  j\[r.  Api)let()n  began  to 
build  center-board  boats.  Then  he  altered  his  keel  boats  into 
center-boarders.  The  Witch,  Senator,  Skinner  and  Owl  wei-e  of 
this  class. 

In  those  early  days  all  the  oysters  were  collected  by  small 
rowboals.  Old  Mr.  Smith  could  have  been  seen  every  morning, 
((uietly  sculling  his  l)oat  down  the  river,  and  towards  evening  he 
would  scull  back,  going  down  to  "  Ijongbed,"  just  behnv  1^'ield's 
Point.  \n  those  days  Stargot  Island  was  not  so  much  of  a  place. 
Thei-e  weie  a  few  trees,  a  rude  wharf  and  a  small  building.  The 
name  of  this  island  is  said  to  be  a  corru])tion  of  the  words  starve 
(joid ;  t  hat  is,  the  island  was  so  poor  that  it  would  not  even  keep 
a  goat ;  he  would  starve  there.    Starve  (joat  became  "  Stargot." 

Prior  to  the  wai-,  and  for  some  years  after,  there  were  no 
steamers,  as  now,  carrying  fi-eight.  All  the  freightage  was  by 
sailing  vessels.  In  the  fifties  Providence  gradually  became  a 
gi'eat  coal  port ;  at  times  the  river  would  be  full  of  schoonei's. 
Then  gradutdly  the  schooners  became  larger.  One  of  tons 
came.  Tt  was  a  curiosity  ;  many  went  to  see  it,  and  it  was  town 
talk.  That  was  before  the  time  of  the  three-master.  A  2r)0-ton 
schooner  was  considered  immense;  to-day  it  would  be  small. 
Now  they  have  tlu'ee,  four,  five,  and  even  seven  masters,  cai-ry- 
iiig  thousands  of  tons.  The  coal  market  of  Pi'ovidence  has  gi'own, 
but  there  are  com])aratively  few  sailing  vessels  in  the  l)usiness, 
and  every  year  they  get  less  and  less,  the  transporting  of  coal 
now  being  mostly  by  barges  that  are  towed  around  Point  Judith 
from  New  York.  h]ven  in  New  York  city  the  barge  has  so  en- 
croached upon  the  sailing  vessel  that  few  such  vessels  ai'e  to  be 
seen.  The  steamer  and  the  barge  have  driven  the  sailing  vessel 
out  of  business. 

Ivhode  Island  has  coal  mines,  l)ut  tiie  coal  from  them  is  not 
even  in  the  market.  In  regard  to  the  Khode  Island  coal,  a  wag, 
some  years  ago,  said  that  "in  the  last  day  a  Khode  Island  coal 
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mine  would  ])e  the  safest  phicc  on  wlilcli  to  stand."  Perhaps 
some  (hiy  some  Avorthy  use  may  l)e  discovered  for  the  much 
abused  Rhode  Island  coal.    I  hav(>  seen  a  hue  lire  of  it ;  it  needs  a 
good  dj'anglit,  and  to  he  broken  up  into  line  })ieees,  say  nut  size 
it  makes  a  very  hot  fire. 

When  they  hrst  l)egan  to  transport  eoal  by  barges  a  man  in- 
vented a  patented  bai'ge.  It  had  huge  hatchways  ;  the  coal  did 
not  go  way  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liold.  About  halfway 
down  into  the  hold,  the  sides  of  the  high  bin  that  held  the  coal 
wei'e  skinling,  and  converged  towards  th(;  hatches.  The  buckets 
were  let  down  int()  these  hatches.  \\y  gravitation  they  were  Idled. 
This  ])atent  coal  l)arge  did  not  seem  to  have  been  a  success,  for 
r  never  saw  a  second  one  there,  and  this  one  only  once.  There 
was  too  much  loss  of  room. 

lUiode  Island  has  always  taken  a  deal  of  interest  in  military 
affairs.  The  old  Wasliington  Light  Iirfantry  and  the  r^Iarine 
Artillery  in  their  day  were  noted  military  organizations.  In  re- 
ligion, from  the  time  of  Roger  AV^illiams  to  tlie  present,  Uhode 
Island  has  been  free.  Rhode  Island  was  the  pioneei-  in  soul-lib- 
erty, and  Ivoger  William.-^  was  the  pioneer  of  this  lil)erty.  l^ut 
while  the  i^eople  of  Rhode  Island  wei'(\jealous  of  tlieir  I'cligions 
liberty,  they  were  entlmsiastic  in  tlieir  State  lil)erty.  The  right 
of  franchise  was  based  upon  a  real  estate  qualification.  None 
could  vote  unless  they  owned  real  estate.  This  led  to  nmch  con- 
tention, and  finally  to  t  he  Don- War.  The  peo))le  of  Rho(h'  fsland 
were  divided  into  two  pai'ties — tlie  Algi'ines  and  the  Doi-rites. 
The  Doi-rites  wei'e  not  all  low  i)eople,  for  many  of  the  first  citi- 
zens of  the  State  had  come  into  tliat  party  and  bravely  fought  foi- 
a  more  eidightened  franchise.  One  of  the  tyi'ant  tricks  of  the 
world  is  to  set  u})  som(>  nusguiding  obstacle,  kee[)ing  I  he  knowledge 
of  it  from  the  j)ublic;  that  is,  kec])ing  them  in  the  dai'k  as  to  ils 
true  nature,  then  0[)enly  jjoiuting  the  linger  at  it,  asking  the 
people  if  they  want  such  a  thing.  This  was  done  in  the  Dorr 
War.  Roughs  from  New  York  cily  W(M-e  imported  ostensibly  to 
strengthen  th(^  Doi"!'  party  ;  they  were  pointed  at,  and  tluMpieslion 
asked,  "  Do  you  want  to  be  domimM'i-ed  over  by  such  men  V  Of 
course  not.  The  innocent  and  good  were  luunbled.  At  heai't 
they  wei'c  f)r  t  he  wise  acts  of  tlu^  ))()oi'  }»arty,  but  they  could  not 
stand  the  impoi'ted  roughs,  so  thegrand  pi'inciples  that  governed 
the  Dorr  party  wei'C  delayed.    lUit  it  was  sui'c  to  come,  and  those 
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wlio  opposed  it  ^\cve  the  real  losers.  The  people  of  Rhode  Ishind 
lire  l)rave  as  well  as  free,  so  the  State  liberty  in  due  time  was  sure 
to  stand  on  tlio  same  hi^h  platform  as  the  religious  liberty  estab- 
lished l)y  Ilogei'  Williams. 

Uj)  to  the  time  of  the  war  Slate  Rock  was  intact.  The  rock 
and  its  surroundings  luul  not  materially  changed  since  the  days 
of  Roger  Williams.  But  during  the  war  a  great  change  was 
made.  A  cut  was  made  in  the  l)ank,  and  tons  of  refuse  were  de- 
pf)sited  at  the  U>[)  of  ihe  bank.  The  result  was  that  in  a  year  or 
two  tlie  rock  was  almost  buried,  and  the  locality  consideral)iy 
changed.  It  was  a  vandal  trick  ;  cunning  prompted  it.  Slate 
Ilock  was  an  eyesore  to  certain  parties,  i^ater  the  rock  was 
blasted.  An  old  pocMusays  "  I'lom  out  of  evil  thou  derivest  good." 
The  I'oek  was  by  these  knaves  blown  into  })ieces.  Tlicrcl)y  they 
thought  to  de.-troy  it  Ibrever.  lUit  the  higher  ])ower  did  not  pro- 
pose to  have  it  that  way.  Pieces  of  State  Rock  have  been  sent 
over  the  world — the  rock  of  libei'ty.  J  have  sent  some  of  it; 
pieces  of  it  have  been  deposited  in  other  States.  So  those  cun- 
ning knaves  wlio  thought  to  destroy  Slate  Rock  accomplished 
something  of  w hicli  they  did  not  dream.  The  rock  will  be  lion- 
ored  long  years  al'lei'  tiiey  and  their  dastardly  work  are  forgotten. 

AVHien  rFen ry  1>.  Antliony  was  at  the  head  of  the  Pi'ovidence 
Joui-iial  we  IVeipiently  in  the  Joui-md  saw  much  that  refen-ed 
to  Roger  W^illiaius  and  soul-liberty.  J]ut  since  his  day  no  I'cf- 
erence  is  made  to  these  things.  It  is  late  in  coming,  but  there  is 
a  movement  on  loot  to  honor  the  river  and  the  land  about  Slate 
Rock.  Wlnit  a  grnnd  thing  it  would  be  to  have  a  drive  along 
the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  this  historic  river — a  drive  over 
the  l)ridge  and  along  the  shores!  As  Slate  Rock  is  now  1)elow 
the  I'oad,  have  a  bridge  over  it,  so  as  to  })reserve  the  rock  and  to 
ever  keep  it  in  sight.  If  any  other  State  of  the  Union  had  such 
an  holy  ground  it  would  have  been  honored.  It  is  not  too  late. 
Jietter  late  than  never.  The  holy  ground  is  here;  let  ns  honor 
it  as  it  should  be.  Take  the  pieces  of  the  rock  and  mainifacture 
them  into  keepsakes.  'Idiey  will  l)e  a])preciated  by  ]>eople  within 
the  State;  indeed  outside  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  within 
the  Providence  Plantations. 

The  Tockmortoii  Ilouse,  which  in  later  years  \vas  the  Reform 
School,  was  built  when  tlie  railroad  from  Boston  came  in  at  Indian 
Point.    It  was  thought  to  be  a  line  situation  for  a  hotel,  but,  like 
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the  old  Vieu  de  TEaii  House,  on  Boydon  Heights,  it  wus  uot  a 
success.  In  those  days  the  Boston  road  terminated  at  Indian 
Point,  and  the  Stonington  road  on  the  west  side  of  Providence 
Kiver.  The  old  roadbed  is  still  in  existence.  The  station  was  wliere 
Hill's  Wharf  is.  A  ferry  boat,  like  the  ferry  boats  in  New  Yoi'k, 
connected  the  two  ends.  The  old  passenger  station  is  still  in 
existence,  and  is  owned  and  used  by  the  Union  Oil  Company  as 
a  storehouse.  Where  the  old  Tockmorton  House  stood  is  now  a 
park.  Another  small  park  was  made  at  the  foot  of  Benelit  street, 
un  the  ground  known  as  Corky  Hill,  whicli,  even  up  to  1870  or 
jnore,  was  occupied  by  Irish  squatters.  Tliis  point  of  the  town  was 
the  Irisli  center,  yet  their  largest  churcli,  the  Catliedral,  was  over 
on  the  west  side.  So  tliey  had  long  walks  to  and  from  tlieir 
church.  In  tiiose  days  beyond  East  street  was  "  over  back." 
Here  tlie  boys  used  to  go  to  play  and  Hy  kites.  It  was  great 
kite  grounds.  Arnold  street  was  the  favorite  street  on  which  to 
slide  ;  the  grade  was  just  right.  But  the  street  cars  running  on 
]^rook  street,  which  crosses  Arnold,  put  a  stop  to  the  sliding. 

In  the  summer  of  1849  there  was  a  grand  funeral.  General 
John  P.  Vinton  had  been  killed  in  Mexico.  Aftei*  the  ch)se  of 
tlie  war  his  body  Vas  sent  on  to  Providence  for  burial.  It  was  a 
grand  funeral.  Like  most  of  tlie  boys,  I  marched  all  the  way 
to  Swan  Point,  near  the  band  ;  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  had  a 
terrible  ])ain  and  soreness  in  my  riglit  side,  in  the  region  of  the 
liver.  It  was  the  second  grand  funeral  that  I  had  seen.  The 
hrst  was  in  New  Yoi  k  city,  in  1845,  when  they  had  a  grand  Jack- 
son funeral.  It  was  the  most  unique  and  solemn  funeral  I  ever 
saw.  With  the  funeral  procession  were  a  number  of  two-wheeled 
drays,  such  as  were  then  common  in  New  York.  These  drays 
were  decorated  with  evergreens,  and  on  each  dray  was  a  large 
bell.  As  the  drays  passed  over  the  pavement  these  bells  would 
toll.  It  was  grand — I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like  it  before 
or  since.  The  old  cobblestones  with  which  the  streets  used  to  be 
})aved  Avould  make  a  fine  road  for  such  a  purpose.  They  would 
impart  the  motion  that  would  toll  the  bell. 

(Jeorge  W.  Guild,  the  IMcxicau  war  veteran,  is  a  mnn  whom 
we  should  not  neglect.  When  jMr.  Guild  retuimed  (1849)  froiri 
the  jNIexican  war  he  opened  a  smrll  store  on  Sheldon  street,  not 
far  from  Bcuetit.  In  his  store  he  had  a  little  glass  case  of  small 
curios  that  he  had  brought  from  Mexico.    Later  he  became  in- 
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terested  in  real  estate.  He  bought  a  few  acres  at  the  place  now 
called  Aiil)uni.  Here  he  erected  a  small  building,  put  up  his 
sign,  and  named  the  place  "  Guildville."  He  had  tlie  laud  laid 
out  in  small  house  lots;  price  five  dollars  a  lot.  While  Auburn 
is  a  good  name,  it  is  very  connnon.  "  Guildville  "  would  have 
been  a  good  name  and  not  connnon. 

In  the  forties  the  great  gambler  of  Providence  was  Charles 
Jjawrence.  In  the  seventies  he  was  still  alive  and  carrying  on 
his  Inisiness.  lie  was  a  plain,  gentlemanly  man.  Seeing  him  on 
the  street  you  would  little  dream  of  his  profession.  Somewhere 
about  1840  Amos  Jenckes  received  a  check  from  John  Carter 
Brown  for  $(500.  It  was  given  to  him  late  Saturday  afternoon  ; 
Sunday  or  early  INTonday  moi'ning  he  was  going  away.  He  knew 
Cliai'ley  Lawrence,  as  he  called  him.  Mr.  Lawrence  cashed  the 
check.  \Vhcn  it  was  presented  to  the  l)ank  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  Charles  Lawrence,  Mr.  Bi'own  thought  that  Amos  had 
been  gand)ling  and  had  lost  his  money.  Foi-  a  long  time  he 
believed  this,  and  was  angry  with  his  cousin  Amos. 

At  the  old  station,  between  trains,  the  hackmen  used  to  get 
together  and  "  Pat  ,Juba."  During  the  war  the  one  who  was 
most  prominent  in  this  became  interested  in  the  eidistment  busi- 
ness. There  was  an  enlistment  place  on  Weybossett  street,  oppo- 
site the  Post  Oflice.  This  man  took  up  his  stand  near  the  door, 
and  when  voung  men  came  along  who  wanted  to  enlist  he  would 
direct  them  to  another  place  around  the  corner  of  the  IVst  Office. 
Tlie  men  in  the  first  office,  not  getting  any  recruits,  came  down 
on  the  street  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  They  discovered  this 
man  at  his  work  and  ordered  him  away.  ILs  rei)ly  was  about 
as  impudent  as  anything  I  ever  heard.  "  I've  been  here  for 
some  time  past,  and  I  will  be  here  for  some  time  to  come." 

Mv.  Samuel  C.  Green,  the  author  of  "  Old  Grimes,"  J  became 
ac(iuainted  with;  he  was  a  genial  old  gentleman,  serious  in 
lo(jks;  one  would  little  dream  that  there  was  any  humor  in  him. 
He  had  an  immense  library  ;  his  house  was  full,  even  to  the 
trout  hall  ;  rude  shelves  were  put  up  there,  and  they  were  all 
lull.  When  he  died  his  library,  like  all  other  libraries,  went  to 
the  auction  room,  and  sold  for  a  small  sum.  As  a  rule,  it  (h)es 
not  pav  to  accumulate  a  large  library.  Horace  Greeley  was 
sensible  in  this.  All  a  man  wanted,  he  said,  an  as  a  Pible,  a  com- 
pendium, encyclopedia,  glossary,  and  a  good  atlas.  The  rest  he 
could  get  in  the  libraries. 
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Dowu  town,  iu  the  old  Tliird  AVai'd,  lived  Mr.  Underwood, 
house  painter.  The  old  gentleman  got  along  financially  ver}- 
well.  He  was  made  a  director  in  the  old  Merchants'  Insurance, 
or  home  insurance  company,  whose  olHce  was  in  the  AVhatchecr 
Building.  Tlie  old  gentleman  dressed  himself  up  fine.  I  did 
not  know  he  could  (bwss  so  fine.  For  a  number  of  inouths  lie 
went  daily  to  the  office  and  with  the  others  sat  there  with  his 
feet  ui)on  tlie  window  sill.  After  some  months  of  this  the  first 
thing  we  knew  he  was  l)ack  to  his  old  paint  slio]),  with  his  over- 
alls as  of  old.  He  looked  natural.  He  had  had  enough  of  the 
insurance  ofiice.  The  remainder  of  his  days  he  spent  in  the  old 
paint  shop. 

In  the  early  days,  up  to  the  fiu'ties,  at  least,  the  rough  j)art  of 
the  town  was  Olney's  I.ane.  Here  were  gathered  pet)ple  from 
all  parts  of  the  world — ])lack  and  white.  It  had  a  l)ad  reputa- 
tion. 

There  was  a  queer  old  negro  character  wdio  for  many  years  had 
rooms  in  the  old  Franklin  House — Charles  Green.  He  was  a 
caterer  and  general  waiter.  But  as  he  advanced  in  years  his 
business  depailed.  He  had  a  large  assortment  t)f  crockery — 
some  very  line;  later  he  moved  into  an  up})er  room  iu  the  back 
building  of  the  Whatchcer. 

In  this  day — FSoO  ami  later — Benjamin  Ap])lcton's  boiit  shop 
was  a  center  for  ver}'  nice  class  of  young  men.  In  the  day  time 
they  would  come  to  hire  boats;  in  the  evening  to  loiter  aliout 
the  wharf,  tell  stories,  etc.  Charley  Abbot  was  a  great  boatnuui; 
Hick  ,rackson  was  a  scholarly  young  man,  familial-  with  literature 
— a  good  swimmer  ami  Jirst  class  skater.  There  was  Henry 
KSpooner  and  Henry  Appleton  d  al.  Among  the  common  wharf 
class  were  Dick  Cri})ple,  Ira  Penal,  iMose  Smith,  d  uL  Ira  Penal 
went  to  sea,  and  when  he  came  back  it  was  said  he  could  not 
sleep.  So  his  mother  would  go  out  in  the  yard  and  dash  pans 
full  of  water  up  against  his  window.  This  was  a  yarn  they  told 
on  Ira.    Of  course,  his  friends  did  not  believe  it. 

One  of  the  sti'angest  things  that  evei-  occurred  was  the  singing 
of  martial  songs  two  years  at  least  before  the  war.  I  do  not  re- 
member all,  l)ut  I  reniemher  a  })art  of  one  of  those  S(jngs  : 

"  We're  marching  along,  we're  nuirchiiig  along. 
The  conllict  is  raging,  it.  will  bv  iV'iu'ful  and  long  ; 
Then  gird  on  your  arnior,  and  be  marching  along^. 
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We've  enlisted  for  life,  we'll  camp  on  the  field, 
Jeliovnh's  our  captain,  Ave  never  shall  yield. 
The  Sword  and  the  Spirit  will  be  trusty  and  strong  ; 
Then  gird  on  your  armor,  and  go  marching  along." 

Tins  was  even  before  the  campaign  tliat  led  to  the  election  of 
Lincoln. 

The  old  grammar  schools  were  grand  institutions.  Mr.  An)0S 
Periy  taught  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  and  a  iMr.  A.  AV.  Godding  \n 
the  old  Third  ^yard.  There  was  rivalry  between  the  two  schools 
as  to  which  should  have  the  better  attendance.  In  the  Sixth 
Ward  they  wei'c  exceedingly  sharp.  If  a  boy  was  to  be  absent 
for  only  a  day,  he  would  take  his  books  and  leave  school.  There- 
fore he  was  not  absent.  It  was  not  long  before  the  Third  Ward 
boys  heard  of  it,  but  the  teacher  never  seemed  to  understand  it; 
if  he  did,  he  kept  it  to  himself,  and  did  not  refer  to  it.  I  was 
the  fii'st  and  only  boy  who  tried  the  Sixth  Ward  plan  in  the  old 
Arnold  street  school.  It  was  in  ]8oo.  1  was  going  to  New 
York  to  see  the  AVorld's  Fair.  According  to  the  Sixth  Ward 
plan,  I  took  my  books  and  left  school.  I  was  gone  two  weeks. 
When  I  returned  JMr.  Godding  would  not  let  me  re-enter.  I  was 
kept  out  of  school  a  Aveek,  and  had  to  go  to  the  Superintendent, 
then  Mr.  Green,  for  readmissiou.  I  told  him  the  whole  story.  Tie 
said  nothing,  simply  giving  me  a  permit  to  re-enter  school.  When 
']  missed  in  si)elling  the  teacher  would  say,  "That's  New  York 
si)elling;"  wlien  I  missed  in  grammar,  he  would  say,  "  That's 
New  York  grammar."  In  those  days  the  children  were  taught 
to  write  compositions,  and  one  child  read  the  other's  composition 
befn-e  the  school.  John  Spooner,  a  boy  of  ample  confidence 
and  loud  voice,  read  mine.  My  title  was,  "  ^ly  Visit  to  New 
Yoi'k."  And  I  did  not  stop  with  the  New  York  visit,  but  told 
of  thcgoiug,  the  retui'ning,  and  of  the  teacher's  treatment.  It 
was  all  innocently  done,  but  it  had  its  effect.  AVhen  John 
S])ooner  got  along  to  the  spelling  and  grammar  he  voiced  it  well. 
The  teacher  became  red  in  the  face  ;  the  school  knew  not  what 
to  think  of  it.  The  teacher  said  to  John,  "  Stop,  and  take  your 
seat."    That  ended  the  spelling  and  grammar. 

The  front  yard  of  the  school  w^as  a  barren  gravel  enclosure. 
Mr.  Godding  suggested  to  the  scholars  to  foi-m  thei'e  a  flower 
garden.  On  Saturday  he  came  and  woriied  and  superintended; 
the  girls  brought  flowers  and  seeds,  the  boys  came  with  sj)ades 
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and  shovels  and  such  tools  as  they  could  Inul  about  their  hiouses. 
The  result  was  a  pretty  front  yard. 

Mayor  Hodman,  as  is  well  known,  late  in  life  studied  for  the 
Episcopal  juinistry,  and  was  made  a  minister.  He  had  a  gi-and 
voice— tiie  grandest  I  ever  heard  ;  it  was  like  the  deep,  rich 
tones  of  the  organ.  Mr.  Rodman  was  to  preach  out  at  Paw- 
tucket.  He  went  into  Aaron  Town's  barber  shop  to  get  sliaved. 
He  had  a  boil  coming  on  his  nose.  After  being  shaved  he  went 
to  the  glass  and  surveyed  himself,  taking  a  good  look  at  the  nose. 
Putting  his  finger  up  to  that  organ  he  said,  in  his  grand  voice 
and  style:  "Mr.  Town,  do  you  think  that  this  boil  on  my  nose 
will  interfere  with  my  parochial  duties  to-morrow?"  Old  Tru- 
man Beck  with  was  there.  He  at  once  said:  "Not  half  as  juuch 
as  your  don't  knoAvs." 

Some  time  late  in  the  forties  the  gas  works  were  established  in 
Providence.  Mr.  Barnard  O'Neal  was  the  superintendent— 
"  Barney  O'Neal,"  he  was  familiarly  called.  ]5arney  was  a  char- 
acter— a  gentleman,  dressed  as  for  a  party,  or  grand  ball,  every 
day.  In  the  summer,  wearing  white  duck  pants  and  vest,  with 
dark  coat  and  light  beaver  hat,  Barney  would  drive  around  in 
his  buggy  to  see  how  the  men  were  doing  their  work,  and  would 
try,  by  kind  words,  to  direct  them.  .  Sometimes  they  would  uot 
understand,  so  down  he  would  jump  into  the  trench,  and  do  it 
himself;  his  clothes  he  did  uot  think  of  After  putting  things 
to  rights  he  would  get  into  his  carriage,  drive  home,  and  very 
soon  was  out  again,  with  a  clean  suit.  Barney  O'Neal  was  a 
kind  num.  To  my  knowledge  he  nuide  at  least  three  men,  and 
})rominent  they  were,  and  are  to-day,  such  as  are  alive.  He  took 
j\Ir.  James  PI.  Arniington  into  the  gas  works,  and  gave  him  prac- 
tical instruction  in  manufacturing  gas.  When  he  retired,  in  a 
few  years,  Mr.  Armington  took  his  place  ;  later  went  to  Brooklyn, 
where  he  was  superintendent  of  larger  gas  works.  He  did  the 
same  to  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Stiness,  and  I\lr.  Stiness  went  out  to  Paw- 
tucket  and  became  head  of  the  gas  works  there.  Later  he  did 
the  same  for  Mr.  Andrew  Hutchinson,  who  became  his  successor 
in  the  Providence  Gas  Works.  And  Mr.  James  Hutchinson, 
Ihe  brc^lierof  Andrew,  he  put  into  the  oflice  at  the  works.  Iku"- 
ney  O'Neal,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  kind  and  able 
man. 

The  early  carpenter  shop  was  cpiite  unlike  the  carj)enter  shop 
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of  to-day.  '  Then,  prior  to  18G0,  all  the  work  had  to  be  done  by 
liaiid.  Gradually  macliinery  was  introduced.  One  of  the  great 
linns  was  at  the  north  end,  Moulton  &  Ingraham.  While  I 
knew  both  men,  I  was  very  intimate  with  Mv.  Ingraham.  He 
often  came  into  My.  INtorse's  architect  ofHce  to  bid  I'or  work.  He 
was  a  line  mechanic,  and  understood  construction.  What  I 
know  of  construction  I  got  from  him.  The  large  firm  on  ]i)enefit 
street,  op})osite  the  old  Johu  Carter  Brown  house,  was  Sweet  tV: 
Carpenter.  IMr.  Sweet  was  a  tali,  slender  man,  while  Mr.  Carpen- 
ter was  very  short  and  thickset.  For  years  this  firm  had  the 
cream  of  the  work  in  Trovidence.  Then  there  was  Messrs.  Tea- 
body  <Sl  Wii1)Ui-.  Some  of  the  old  nuisons  wereDunfree,  Barney 
iSc  Millard.  AVhen  jNFr.  Al])ert  G.  Angell  was  building  his  house 
on  North  Benefit  street  he  was  very  familiar  with  the  woi'kmen. 
He  wanted  to  know  all  about  every  part  of  the  house.  If  he 
was  this  way  about  his  work,  it  is  not  sur})rising  that  he  suc- 
ceeded.   He  was  thorough. 

In  the  fifties  there  was  a  peculiar  murder — old  IMr.  Pulling, 
father  of  the  man  who  for  many  3'ears  was  on  the  detective  force  of 
Providence.  Ohl  oMr.  Pulling  was  a  watchman — they  did  not  have 
policemen  in  those  days.  Mr.  Pulling  was  on  duty  on  the  west 
side,  somewhere  near  Union  and  Broad.  He  was  hit  on  the  head 
with  some  heavy  stick.  Who  the  villain  was  or  what  prompted 
the  act  was  never  known.  Mr.  Pulling  was  a  wortliy  man  and 
faithful  watchman. 

During  the  war  the  street  car  lines  were  established.  Prior  to 
that  there  were  omnibuses  that  ran  from  the  corner  of  Hope 
street  to  Olneyville. 

Cotton  and  molasses  then  came  to  Providence  by  vessels.  The 
cotton  was  stored  in  large  storehouses.  Dishonest  persons  would 
go  down  to  the  wharf  where  the  cotton  was  being  unloaded  and 
steal  what  they  could.  "When  a  load  of  molasses  came  in,  after 
the  hogsheads  were  out  on  the  wharf  the  bungs  were  opened  so 
as  to  allow  the  molasses  to  flow  out  without  damage  to  the  barrel. 
After  school  the  boys  would  go  down  to  the  wharf,  get  a  short 
stick,  and  "  lab  lasses."  This  was  very  inviting  to  the  boys.  Fn 
those  days  Providence  had  a  large  foj-eign  trade,  and  many  weie 
the  foreign  ships  in  the  harbor.  They  brought  mostly  coal  and 
scrap  iron  f(n-  the  rolling  mill,  where  railroad  iron,  iron  wire  and 
nails  were  made.    The  rolling  mill  chimney  was  a  landmark. 
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It  was  said  to  be  125  feet  higli.  Many  years  ago  tlie  old  rolling 
mill  shut  down ;  the  business  was  transferred  to  Swansea  on  the 
Taunton  River. 

Next  to  ^he  rolling  mill,  east,  was  the  Jenkins  Dyer  distil- 
leries, where  rum  was  made  from  eheap  sour  molasses  from  the 
West  Indies. 

All  the  shoemakers — cobblers — whom  I  have  met  have  been  re- 
markable men,  and  very  intelligent.  ]\Ir.  White  and  ^Ir.  Stay- 
ner  both  repaired  boots  and  shoes  for  Mr.  Brickly,  who  ke})t  a 
shoe  store  on  the  corner  of  South  Main  and  Transit  streets.  Mi\ 
White  was  a  large  and  austere  man — very  dignified  ;  a  zealous 
Christian — a  man  with  no  humor.  jMj-.  Stayner  was  the  opposite 
of  IMr.  White  in  about  everything.  He  was  small;  a  man  full 
of  wit  and  humor;  intelligent;  and  more  of  a  scholar  than  j\[r. 
^yhite.  Very  soon  he  left  Mr.  Brickly  and  on  AVickerden 
street  o])ened  a  cobblei*  shop  for  himself.  His  shop  was  a  center 
for  the  free  s})irits.  When  the  Rochester  knockings  came  Mr. 
Stayner  was  the  first  man  in  Providence  to  take  up  the  work  of 
the  Fox  family. 

In  1850  the  Propeller  Line  was  opened,  with  the  small  pro- 
peller Osceola.  The  company  bought  and  built  other  boats. 
Besides  carrying  freight,  they  carried  ])assengers.  In  order  to 
be  in  New  York  early  in  the  morning  these  boats  had  to 
leave  Providence  at  noon.  Now  the  huge  steamers  of  the  l*rovi- 
<ieuce  line  wait  until  eight  i'.  im.,  oi*  latei',  and  get  into  New 
York  by  live  or  six  o'clock.  Benjamin  l^uHiim  was  the  agent 
for  the  old  Propellei'  Line.  He  was  a  very  fat  man,  but  this 
did  not  interfere  with  his  activity.  He  was  an  able  man.  The 
line  prospered. 

Down  at  Indian  Point,  on  the  ]^]ast  Providence  side,  was  a 
large  railroad  building.  Here  was  stored  the  tirst  cars  tiiat  ran 
on  the  Boston  and  Providence  road.  They  were  like  thelhiglish 
style.  Somewhere  about  1854  to  LSTO  this  building  got  allrc, 
and  the  building  and  these  old  cai'S  were  destroyed.  The  old 
locomotives  were  small;  and  the  ti-ains  were  small.  In  the 
fifties,  on  the  Stonington  road,  there  was  a  morniug  and  a  night 
ti-ain,  and  the  steamboat  Vine.  The  I'oad  so  prospered  that  they 
decided  to  attach  a  passenger  car  to  the  freight  train  that  left 
Pi'ovidence  for  Stonington  at  half-past  one  i'.  i\r.  This  was 
called  the  huckleberry  train,  I  suppose  because  of  the  long  stops. 
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when  the  passengers  would  have  time  to  get  off  and  piek  hiicklc- 
Ijcri'ies. 

In  the  185(1  (Fremont's)  campaign  there  was  excellent  speak- 
ing. iMost  of  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the  old  station,  after  the 
trains  had  gone  out  for  the  night. 

We  all,  in  those  days,  remember  Moses  Toby  as  he  rode  al)out 
tlie  city  in  his  low  buggy  and  (Quaker  coat.  He  was  the  agent 
of  the  old  Jeid<ins  estate.  Mrs.  Jenkins,  it  is  said,  picked  him 
up  on  a  road,  down  in  ]\[aine,  brought  him  to  Providence,  gave 
him  a  good  (Quaker  schooling,  then  made  him  manager  of  her 
estate.  But  he  was  a  poor  manager.  Instead  of  the  estate  pros- 
pering, it  gi-adually  became  reduced,  lie  might  have  been  a 
good  man,  but  not  a  good  business  man.  Beth  xVdams  was  quite 
another  style  of  man — plain,  businesslike,  and  withal  a  kind 
man.  He  was  the  first  to  build  an  elevatoi-  in  Providence.  Corn 
then  all  came  by  schooners.  In  the  winter,  when  the  pigeons 
could  iu)t  get  much  to  eat,  i\Ir.  Adams  would  feed  them  with 
his  corn.  In  1857  came  the  financial  crash,  when  so  many 
went  down  with  the  house  of  Sprague.  JMr.  William  Sprague 
had  been  the  Governor,  and  later  was  United  States  Senator. 
Some  twenty  years  prior  to  this  they  had  a  crisis.  Old  JMr. 
AVateniKiu  went  into  the  Exchan":e  Bank  and  tried  to  (ret  a  note 
discounted.  ^Vllen  going  up  the  stairs  there  was  no  one  there  ;  and 
when  lie  came  dowu  an  old  man  had  come  into  the  entrance  to 
tie  up  his  shoe.  j\lr.  Waterman  was  wrathy  ;  he  gave  the  man  a 
kick.  "  Danni  you,  get  out  of  here !  You've  been  here  all  the 
forenoon  !"  The  old  man  was  astonished  and  got  out  as  soon  as 
possible. 

h^very  winter  there  were  two  courses  of  lectures — the  Mechan- 
ics and  the  Lyceum  ;  they  were  good  institutions  for  the  times, 
and  I  think  they  might  still  do  good.  The  lecturers  were  of  great 
variety  ;  some  dignified  like  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  Frederick  Douglas;  then  there  were  the  light  and  humorous 
kind,  such  as  John  B.  Gough  and  others. 

The  cove  in  those  days  was  a  circle  of  water,  but  in  a  few 
years  it  became  filled  with  the  earth  brought  down  ))y  the 
rivei-.  At  low  tide  it  was  half  mud.  fn  the  winter,  at  low  tide, 
the  wild  ducks  came  in  flocks  and  fed  upon  wdiat  they  could 
there  find.  They  knew  that  they  were  there  protected.  It  was 
a  novel  sight,  and  you  could  go  within  a  few  yards  of  them. 
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The  old  l)rig  New  England  for  nuiny  yejirs  Wiis  fumiliar  to 
tlic  citizens  of  I'rovidence.  She  made  regular  voyages  to  Matan- 
zas,  Cuba,  taking  freight  and  passengers.  It  is  said  of  some  of 
the  down  East  vessels  that  when  tliey  went  to  Cuba  all  the  way 
tliey  dropped  laths,  leaving  them  in  the  water,  so  tliey  could  find 
their  way  back.    This  is  a  sea  yarn. 

The  sewing  machine  in  the  early  fifties  came  to  thefi'ont.  IMr. 
Gibl)s,  a  ^^irginia  carpenter,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Wilcox  t\: 
Gibbs  sewing  machine.  jNIr.  Wilcox  furnished  the  capital,  and 
IMr.  ( Jibl~)s  the  invention.  He  came  to  Providence  and  got  Brown 
<Sc  Sharp  to  buihl  the  macliine.  Owing  to  the  fine  work  of  l^rown 
Sl  Sharp  was  evidently  due  the  success  of  this  macliine.  It 
holds  its  own  to  this  day — the  only  successful  single-thread  ma- 
chine in  the  market.  The  inventor  is  dead.  When  IMr.  Joseph 
l^rown  thought  ot*  starting  out  into  a  larger  field,  he  invited 
his  head  watchmaker,  j\Ir.  Wheeler  Blanding,  to  join  him.  But 
IMr.  Islanding  was  conservative,  and  declined.  So  jMr.  Brown 
})rop()scd  to  Mr.  Shar[),  his  bookeeper,  and  this  was  a  wise  selec- 
tion. ]Mr.  Sharp  was  a  good  business  man,  while  Mr.  Brown  was 
master  of  the  mechanical  })art.  They  made  a  good  company. 
About  this  time  bhUting  paper  came  into  use.  We  shall  never 
forget  the  opposition  to  these  things,  the  sewing  machine  in  par- 
ticular. It  was  going  to  be  the  ruin  of  poor  women.  These  men 
were  all  wrong.  The  sewing  machine  has  been  a  blessing.  With 
blotting  ])a])er  it  was  not  serious,  but  many  arguments,  and  there 
was  not  much  op])()siti()n  to  it.  "Give  us  the  old  sand  i;ox  !  " 
was  the  cry.  "It  is  good  enough  for  us."  But  the  sand  box 
has  gone,  and  the  blotting  paper  has  the  day.  Things  not  more 
Ibolish  have  l)een  taken  into  politics. 

About  1854  the  jewelry  business  was  very  active  in  Provi- 
dence. Young  men  left  school  to  go  into  the  jewelry  shoj)  to 
learn  the  trade.  Charles  Khodes,  or  "Bub  Ilhodes,"  as  he  was 
called,  was  one.  In  tiiose  days  almost  every  boy  had  a  nick- 
name. One  was  "  Tap})y  Mason;"  "Fatty  Kelley " — why 
Kelley  was  called  "  l^alty  "  was  out  of  harmony  with  his  build, 
for  he  was  about  as  slim  a  boy  as  there  was  in  Pi'ovidence.  One 
boy  was  called  "Monkey."  He  resembled  one.  So  most  of  the 
boys  had  a  nickname. 

The  streets  of  I*rovidence  are  the  poorest  laid  out  of  any  city 
in  the  land.    When  a  new  section  is  to  be  taken  in,  instead  of 
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making  it  conform  to  the  adjacent  land,  it  is  laid  out  independ- 
ently. Beyond  Hope  street,  in  the  fifties,  was  common.  At  the 
head  of  Transit  street  a  man  built  a  house  facino;  the  middle  of 
Transit  street — and  he  was  allowed  to  do  it.  In  no  other  city 
would  he  have  been  allowed  to  do  this.  When  they  decided  to 
extend  Arnold  street  and  the  streets  beyond,  they  were  all 
jumped.  All  over  the  city  of  Providence  it  is  the  same.  Poor 
judgment,  making  irregular  squares  and  corners.  It  is  now  too 
late  to  remedy  this.    It  never  should  have  been  allowed. 

Fi-ed.  Roscoe  was  the  bookkee[)er  of  the  rolling  mill.  He  was 
English  by  birth,  though  having  an  American  father.  Being  born 
abr(Kid,  little  was  known  of  his  birth  and  family.  He  was  a 
man  of  diy  wit.  He  took  pleasui-e  at  night  in  going  up  to  the 
station,  and  relieving  the  ticket  man.  One  night  a  burly,  im- 
portant fellow  came  in.  "  What  time  does  your  railroad  get 
in  ?"  "  Five  minutes  after  the  de})ot  leaves,"  said  Roscoe.  The 
man  left  in  disgust. 

In  those  days  all  the  ti-o[)ical  fruits  we  had  came  to  Provi- 
dence in  small  schoonei's  from  the  West  Indies.  Bananas  sold 
at  retail  for  ten  cents  apiece.  The  same  bananas  to-day  sell  for 
ten  cents  a  dozen ;  and  smaller  ones  for  five  cents. 

'l^lie  old-time  people  had  their  drinks,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
to-day.  Lager  beer  was  not  known.  The  first  lager  beer  place 
opened  in  Pi'ovideneo  was  in  1850,  on  South  j\tain  street,  west 
side,  just  below  Balche's  apothecaiy  shop,  now  Olafliin's.  The 
second  })lace  was  over  on  Pine  street,  on  the  corner  of  Dorrance. 
]5()th  of  those  shanties  are  still  standing,  or  were  last  year  (1904). 
The  other  drinks  were  New  England  rum,  gin  and  brandy 
^Vhat  they  call  brandy  to-day  is  no  more  like  the  brandy  of  old 
than  gin  is  like  it — it  is  like  whiskey.  I  have  seen  the  brandy 
from  California.  It  is  all  the  same ;  called  brandy,  but  tastes 
like  whiskey.  Cheivry  rum  was  a  great  drink  in  those  days.  It 
was  made  by  letting  rum  stand  for  a  month  or  two  on  wild  cher- 
ries. It  made  a  very  ])leasant  drink,  and  was  good  for  summer 
com[)laints.  About  PSol)  the  INTaine  li(|uor  law  came  in  force, 
and  all  sorts  of  contrivances  were  on  foot  to  circumvent  il. 
To-dav  we  think  the  Tillman,  South  Carolina,  })lan  original,  but 
in  PS,")!),  or  thereabouts,  we  had  l:he  same  thing.  The  city  had 
its  dispensaries,  and  sold  liquor.  Another  dodge  was  to  have  gin 
put  up  and  labeled  "  Schneidam  Schnapps."    The  jMaine  liquor 
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iiiw,  wherever  tried,  results  in  hypocrisy.  IMeii  who  like  lir^uor 
will  liave  it,  and  they  are  wiser,  that  is,  more  subtle,  than  the 
children  of  light.  So  there  is  no  better  way  than  a  moderate 
license,  with  the  sliops  as  open  as  any  other  sliops. 

The  last  ox  team  was  that  of  Silas  Talbot's.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  war,  about,  he  drove  his  oxen  through  the  streets  of  Provi- 
dence. iMischievous  men  and  boys  would  play  all  manner  of 
tricks  with  his  oxen.  When  he  would  go  into  old  Sam  Guild's  to 
get  a  drink,  tliey  would  start  his  oxen  up  tlie  street.  When 
Talbot  came  out  his  oxen  were  either  out  of  sight  or  a  number 
of  Ijlocks  up  the  street.  Mr.  Talbot  was  a  gentleman.  He 
minded  his  own  business  and  never  interfered  with  others — and 
was  never  seen  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The  most  of  his 
work  was  the  carting  of  dirt  and  ashes,  though  sometimes  he 
carted  smnll  goods.  The  delivery  system,  so  common  now,  was 
not  then  known.  If  you  wanted  anything  at  the  store,  you  took 
your  basket  and  went  for  it.  Paper  bags  were  not  tlien  known. 
To  encourage  trade,  the  grocers  and  provision  men  gradually 
introihiced  the  system  of  delivering  goods.    In  the  fifties  tlie 

Union  Store"  was  introduced.  Those  who  dealt  at  these  stores 
were  silent  partners,  and  got  their  goods  for  a  slight  per  cent  off. 
This  system  does  not  seem  to  be  very  flourishing  to-day. 

Before  the  war,  in  18G0,  there  was  a  most  exciting  State  cam- 
paign for  Governor.  Seth  Paddleford  was  the  regular  Repub- 
lican candidate  ;  Sprague  was  the  Union  candidate,  i.  e.,  a  union 
between  the  Democrats  and  Independents.  Van  Zant  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Sprague  side,  and  he  was  a  man  of  influence.  jSo 
flner  stump  speaker  ever  lived  than  Van  Zant.  During  national 
elections  he  was  always  in  demand  in  the  larger  States,  like  New 
York.  He  was  humorous  without  being  low  ;  powerful  voice  ; 
good  presence,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  existing  circum- 
stances. Van  Zant  was  a  grand  man.  He  should  have  been 
sent  to  Congress.  Had  he  been,  and  were  he  from  some  large 
State,  he  would  have  been  Speaker.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
Rhode  Island  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a  fine  })resid- 
ing  oflicer.  ]^iddleford  was  beaten.  Colonel  Wright  was  a 
[)ower  in  those  days.  He  wasSprague's  right-hand  man.  Later, 
however,  INIr.  Paddleford  became  Governor.  After  his  defeat 
he  went  to  Juirope,  visiting  France.  The  Frenchmen  gave  a 
new  sound  to  his  name.    He  was  no  longer  Mr.  Paddleford,  but 
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Mr.  Piid-del-ford.  It  pleased  Mr.  Paddleford.  After  he  re- 
tunied,  imd  it  was  generally  known  that  the  Frenchmen  had 
given  such  a  beautiful  sound  to  his  name,  it  was  an  insult  to  call 
him  by  the  old  sound. 

The  Arcade,  built  in  1828,  was  a  great  and  wonderful  structure 
for  its  day  ;  and  to-day  it  holds  its  own,  there  being  nothing 
like  it  elsewhere  in  the  county.  It  is  unique.  If  a  Wananiaker 
or  a  Shepard  should  take  the  whole  building  and  make  it  into 
a  de])artment  stoi-e,  \vhat  a  ba/aar  it  would  make!  There  was 
much  opposition  to  the  department  store.  It  killed  out  many  a 
small  store;  l)ut  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  men  to  intro- 
duce it  into  politics,  as  they  have  the  trusts.  Yet  the  application 
of  it  is  the  same  general  principle.  INIan  first  opened  a  store  by 
himself;  then  he  took  a  i)artner  ;  then  extended  his  business  to 
other  places,  formed  a  company ;  and  this  is  all  what  tlie  trust 
is.  The  mime  is  not  appropriate.  It  should  be  known  by  what 
it  is — a  large  stock  company,  unrestricted  in  territory. 

The  name  Weybossett  is  always  spelled  with  one  t ;  yet  I  think 
it  better  to  have  two  t's,  to  be  in  harmony  with  iMassachusetts, 
Narragansett,  etc. 

There  were  two  prominent  men  in  Providence  in  the  fifties  and 
earlier  and  later — Otis  INIason  and  Amos  Perry.  Otis  Mason 
began  business,  when  he  was  young,  as  a  cobbler;  then  got  to 
kee])ing  a  shoe  store.  He  was  thrifty,  had  few  wants,  saved 
money,  got  enough  to  live  on,  then  retired  and  devoted  his  life 
to  study.  He  was  a  man  of  scientific  attainments,  and  was  by 
the  State  appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  upon  the  geologi- 
cal formation  of  the  State.  He  lived  to  a  good  old  age — neiir 
80,  I  believe.  Mr.  Perry  began  life  as  a  country  boy.  Being  a 
man  of  line  mental  develo])ment,  the  country  life  was  not  to  his 
liking — -he  had  aspirations  for  s(jmething  high.  He  went  to 
scho(d  ;  taught  school  ;  went  to  college  ;  graduated  ;  became  one 
of  the  teachers  of  Providence.  Then,  later,  through  Senator 
Anthony,  he  ()])tained  the  i)osition  of  consul  at  Tunis.  On  his 
return  he  wrote  a  fine  book  on  Tunis,  old  Carthage,  etc.  He 
then  retired,  and  acci'pt(!d  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Ivhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  which  position  he  held  up  to  the  tinu^ 
of  his  death.  Thomas  Ives  was  proniinent  in  those  days  before 
the  war.  He  took  great  interest  in  yachting.  He  had  a  famous 
boat,  the  Ceres,  built  by  Mr.  Appleton  ;  later  he  had  this  en- 
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larger!  and  made  into  a  fine  yacht — fine  for  those  days — a  sloop 
about  forty  feet  lon^.  That  was  the  average  size  of  the  yachts 
of  that  day.  Mr.  Ives  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  AVhen  we  see  the  size  and  character  of  the  yacht  of  to-day 
it  is  amusing  to  think  of  what  in  the  fifties  Avas  called  a  yacht. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  war  Mr.  Ives  had  a  new  yacht  built — 
a  schooner.  This  he  offered  to  the  Government.  He  received 
an  official  rank  in  the  Navy,  and,  with  his  schooner,  was  on  duty 
along  the  lower  Potomac.  He  Avas  familiarly  called  Tom  Ives, 
lie  was  a  fine  man,  retiring,  with  a  look  and  complexion  much 
like  Napoleon.  He  did  not  specially  resemble  Napoleon,  but 
the  complexion  was  the  most  prominent  featui-e  of  resend)lance. 

The  fruits  of  Rhode  Island,  particularly  its  apples,  of  late  years 
have  deteriorated.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  a  favorite 
apple.  In  AVesteru  States  they  raise  a  finer  Greening  than  in 
Rhode  Island.  Then  there  is  the  Yellow  Sweeten,  the  finest 
a})ple  that  ever  grew.  It  is  a  fine  eating  apple  fi'om  early  fall 
until  spring.  It  is  also  a  fine  winter  apple,  and  good  foi-all  sorts 
of  cooking.  I  wish  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  Yellow 
Sweeten. 

As  we  know,  the  Hazards  have  been  prominent  in  Rhode 
Island.  There  were  a  number  of  families.  Roland  G.  Hazard 
ol'  Peacedale  was  the  most  prominent.  He  established  his  woolen 
works  at  Peacedale  and  built  up  a  fine  business.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  fine  scientific  attainments,  the  author  of  a  fine  work  on 
physics.  Then  there  was  the  genial  Ned,  as  everybody  called  him, 
a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  a  prominent  lawyer.  I  think  1  have 
the  last  letter  of  importance  that  he  wrote.  One  day  when  I  was 
visiting  Wakefield,  and  riding  by,  I  saw  him  sitting  on  his  ve- 
randa. I  went  home  and  wrote  "The  Old  IMan  on  the  Ve- 
randa." It  was  published  in  the  Narragansett  Times.  It  so 
pleased  Mr.  Ned  Hazard  that  he  wrote  me  a  nice,  long  letter, 
and  seemed  very  happy  over  the  thought  that  he  had  thus  been 
noticed.  Roland  Hazard,  the  son  of  Rowland  G.,  was  very  promi- 
nent, especially  in  the  South  County.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
the  head  of  the  Hazard  works  at  Peacedale.  For  about  thirteen 
years  he  was  the  President  of  the  South  County  Fair  Association. 
His  yearly  presidential  address  was  a  model  ;  few,  if  any,  to  equal 
it  in  the  country.  Withont  attempting  to  teach  the  farmers  any- 
thing about  fiirming,  he  was  an  instructor,  a  leader  of  high  order. 
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He  (lied  conip.anitively  young,  I  think  under  sixty,  f^outli 
County  will  ever  remember  him  with  pleasure.  He  was  a  good 
and  able  mr^n. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  Hazards  and  Potters  was  Nathan 
F.  Dixon.  One  year,  when  I  was  down  to  South  Kingston,  I 
visited  the  eourt  house.  Tliere  was  a  case  before  the  court,  in- 
volving a  Ijoundary  line,  and  Beaver  Dam  was  the  central  pobit 
of  interest.  Iillislia  Potter  and  Mr.  Dixon  were  for  the  plaintiff. 
It  was  easy  to  see  tliat  the  plaintiff  side  had  no  case.  But  the 
lawyer  nmst  say  something,  so  Mr.  Dixon  arose  and  addressed  the 
jury.  He  rung  all  the  changes  possible  on  "  Beaver  Dam,"  until 
the  old  court  house  i-ang  with  "  Beaver  Dam  !"  *'  Beaver  Dam !" 
So  it  has  occun-cd  to  me  to  call  such  an  argument  (an  argument 
with  nothing  in  it  but  noise)  the  "Beaver  Dam  argument." 

Providence  was  well  represented  in  the  artists,  and  I  knew 
them  all.  There  was  James  INI.  Lewcn,  who  lived  in  the  old 
Third  AVard,  now  the  Second  AVai'd.  Lewen  was  a  most  delicate 
handle]-  of  coloi'.  He  removed  to  Boston,  dying  quite  eai'ly. 
Providence  never  ])roduced  a  better  artist.  Tom  Robinson  was 
one  of  the  galaxy.  Tom  was  poor,  but  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  rich  |)e()ple,  and  they  sent  him  to  Europe.  He  paid  his  way 
l)y  copying  pictui-es  in  the  French  galleries.  His  forte  was  cattle. 
There  was  ^Fark  Waternum,  the  only  peer  of  Lewen,  He,  too, 
went  to  Boston,  and  is  still  living,  I  believe.  Pie  is  remarkably  fine 
in  coloj".  John  Arnold,  as  all  know,  has  devoted  his  life  to  por- 
traits ;  yet  I  once  saw  a  small  landsca])e  by  him  that  was  fine, 
l)articularly  the  color.  Fred.  Batchelor  was  one,  too.  His  forte 
was  animals,  particulaily  small  dogs.  Leavitt,  who  has  recently 
died,  was  the  most  successful  of  all.  Pie  was  a  good  draughts- 
man ;  knew  how  to  handle  color ;  was  a  most  industrious  man 
and  artist.  He  began  by  painting  still  life,  mostly  ducks.  Then 
he  introduced  oi-namental  ware — bowls,  jars,  c^c;  later  he  painted 
mostly  flowers — roses,  currants,  &c.,  occasionally  painting  a  few 
odd  things,  such  as  fish,  i)ortraits  and  small  landscapes.  Mr. 
Bannester  came  in  a  little  later.  He  was  a  colored  gentleman 
from  the  West  Indies.  He  painted  fine  landscapes,  ami  soiiie 
historical  figure  subjects.  His  sale  was  mostly  in  Boston.  He 
was  originally  in  l^oston;  later  came  to  I'rovidence.  Then  thei'e 
was  another  unique,  universal  genius — Charles  A.  Shaw.  Lands- 
cape was  his  best  point,  and  he  painted  fine  trees  and  foliage, 
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])ut  lie  was  bent  on  painting  fruit.  As  a  fruit  painter  lie  was 
not  a  success.  Had  lie  confined  liiniself  to  landscape  he  might 
have  done  well,  liut  he  would  not.  He  would  neglect  the  land- 
scape for  fi'uit.  As  a  painter  of  fruit  he  was  a  failure.  There 
were  two  other  portrait  painters,  but  I  only  knew  of  theni  as 
the  world  knew  them,  so  know  little  about  their  work.  Let  others 
tell  about  them. 

In  the  early  days  Providence  had  its  shipyards.  They  called 
the  vessels  that  they  built  ships.  There  were  more  sloops  than 
anything  else.  The  first  shipyard  was  up  Canal  street,  nearly 
abreast  of  St.  John's  Church.  In  the  fifties  the  shipbuilding  in- 
terest was  revived.  The  yard  was  near  Indian  Point,  about  where 
the  Norfolk  steamers  now  land.  INIostly  schooners  were  built 
here.  There  was  the  Daniel  W.  Vaughn,  the  Wild  Pigeon  and 
the  Wanderer.    The  Wanderer  was  particularly  fast. 

Where  the  steamers  now  come  in,  at  Foxpoint,  was  a  marine 
railway,  run  liy  INfr.  Clandell.  He  was  a  great  man  for  horses, 
and,  from  time  to  time,  owned  a  number  of  very  fine  ones 

The  fire  engine  department  was  one  of  the  (jueerest  things 
known  to  man.  [Jp  to  about  ISoG  there  was  a  volunteer  system  ; 
then  a  I'cgular  pay  system  was  introduced.  The  world  never  saw 
a  more  angiy  set  of  men  than  those  voluiiteers  when  they  were 
disliaiided.  They  called  it  fun  to  get  up  of  a  winter  night, 
mercury  below  zero,  to  run  two  or  three  miles  to  a  fire  ;  when  the 
lire  was  out,  and  they  got  back  to  the  engine  house,  they  were 
served  with  crackers,  cheese  and  hot  coffee.  liere  the  social 
part  came,  and  was  the  charm  of  the  fireman's  life.  Without 
his  crackers,  cheese  and  hot  coffee  the  fire  department  would 
have  furnished  little  pleasure  for  him.  The  Pioneer  was  an  in- 
de[)endent  company.  Every  season  some  of  the  engines  used 
to  visit  other  cities,  and  the  firemen  from  the  other  cities  would 
visit  Providence.  At  the  fire  there  was  much  contention  as  to 
which  machine  could  play  the  best  stream.  There  were  conten- 
tions between  the  companies  often  growing  out  of  the  stream. 
The  Pioneer  and  the  No.  4,  which  had  its  station  on  Transit 
street,  were  never  friendly,  and  it  took  but  little  to  bring  about  a 
row  between  them.  The  old  Whatcheer  was  the  old  fogy  com- 
pany of  the  city.  As  it  was  near  to  m.e,  I  I'an  with  it,  sometimes 
carrying  the  torch  for  them.  When  the  volunteer  system  was 
broken  up  the  firemen  met  at  the  engine  houses,  held  indignation 
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meetings,  and  they  were  very  indignant.  Tlie  steam  fire  en- 
gine came  later.  The  great  hre  of  Providence  was  the  old  Jen- 
kins house,  which  stood  where  the  Hoppin  house  now  stands. 
^Irs.  Jenki.is,  with  her  two  daughters  and  son,  lived  in  this 
house.  It  was  a  wooden  structure,  after  the  style  of  the  John 
Charter  Brown  house  on  Benefit  street.  It  was  a  very  cold  De- 
cember night,  mercury  below  zero.  The  citizens  gathered.  ]Mrs. 
Jenkins  and  one  the  daughters  were  burned  to  death.  Later, 
i\rr.  Thomas  I[o})pin,  the  artist,  married  Anna,  the  otlier 
daughter.    Moses,  the  son,  lived  mostly  abroad.    He  died  eai-ly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hop})in  Avas  an  unicjue  character  ;  America  never 
produced  his  like.  He  was  tall,  thin,  and  always  dressed  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  wore  a  beaver  hat,  and  carried  a  light  cane.  English 
style,  h.e  wore  the  monocle.  He  generally  had  a  fine  greyhound 
following.  Wiiile  an  aristocrat,  he  was  kind  and  })olitc  to  all. 
He  married  the  richest  woman  in  Brovidence.  Wlien  such  a 
couj)le  comes  together,  it  shows  superior  (jualities  in  both.  The 
rich,  cultivated  woman  wants  a  cultivated  man  ;  money  does  not 
figure ;  she  })refers  the  poor  man  with  culture  to  the  rich  man  that 
is  wanting  of  it.  Mr.  Hoppin  was  familiarly  called  Lord  Tom 
Hoppin.  He  died  some  years  ago,  and  his  widow  married  an- 
other man. 

On  the  })osts  of  the  old  Herrescliof  house  on  Bower  street,  re- 
cently purchased  by  jNIr.  Marsden  Berry,  are  statues,  or  ])etter, 
busts.  They  use  to  say  tiiat  when  these  busts  heard  the  clock 
strike  the  hour  of  1 2,  midnight,  tliey  would  turn  around.  I\rany 
foolish  ])eoi)le  went  up  there  nights  to  see  these  hgures  tui'n 
around. 

In  the  days  of  the  ohl  volunteer  system  the  ilremen  use  to  sing 
at  the  fires.  It  made  their  longhours  and  hard  work  seem  shoi  t 
and  light. 

"I  catched  hold  of  the  liandlc, 
And  give  it  such  a  i)ull. 
That  1  could  not  stop  pumping 
Till  I  filled  tlie  biler  full. 

CV/orM.s'— Captain  on  the  quarter-deck, 
Scratching  on  his  head, 
Fire  away,  my  bully  boys. 
The  yellow  boat's  ahead! 
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Cliorus — Whoop,  jamber  reeii, 
Wlioop,  jamber  reen. 
Vinegar  slioes  and  paper  stockings, 
Get  up  old  lior.se." 

Then  there  ay  as  Dii  da — 

"  I  bound  to  run  all  niglit, 
I  bound  to  run  all  da}', 
I'll  bet  niy  nionej'  on  the  bob  tail  nag. 
Who'll  bet  their  money  on  the  bay? 

Cli(jrt(s — Camptcjwn  races,  three  miles  long, 

Du  da,  du  da, 
Cauiptown  races,  three  miles  long, 

Du  da,  du  da, 

Du  da  day. 
Boston  Dight  Guards  can't  be  beat, 

Du  da,  du  da, 
As  they  come  marching  down  the  street, 

I  )u  da,  du  da, 

Du  da  day.  ■ . 

Down  with  her  boys,  down  with  her, 
No.  Four  is  beating  us — 
Down  with  her."  ; 

"Most  all  of  the  old  lire  engines  had  mottoes,  such  as  "Veni, 
vidi,  vici,"  from  Ciesar :  "1  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  In  the 
old  volunteer  days  there  were  a  few  machines  known  as  the  hy" 
draulion  tyjK'.  They  were  very  high,  and  had  an  upper  and  lower 
tier  of  working  bars.  They  were  })owerful  machines;  did  not 
throw  11  stream  any  further,  but  there  was  a  greater  supply  of 
water. 

And  so  the  weary  hours  Avore  away,  with  no  thought  of  the 
heat  or  cohh  When  tlie  Hremen  wanted  to  run  there  was  always 
some  convenient  old  l)uildiug  on  the  outskirts  that  would,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  get  on  fire.  Then  there  was  a  run  to 
see  which  machine  would  reach  the  fire  first,  and  get  in  the  first 
stream.  In  those  days  they  liad  no  water  service,  but  in  conve- 
nient places  the  city  established  reservoirs.  These  were  sometimes 
inade(juate,  wlien  the  fire  was  a  large  one.  Then  they  would  liave 
to  double  u}),  one  machine  taking  the  water  from  tlie  other— the 
water  taken  from  some  distant  reservoir  ;  when  near  the  river  the 
river  water  was  used.  The  favorite  pictur*^s  hung  up  in  the  engine- 
houses  were  various  types  of  Mose,  a  New  York  Bowery  gentle- 
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man.  "  Saxey,  youse  hold  tlie  butt,  while  I  lam  that  fellow  out 
of  liis  hoots." 

In  the  early  fifties  the  Bowen  line  of  packet  sloops  was  a 
favorite  way  to  go  from  Providence  to  New  York.  These  slo()})s 
were  last  sailers;  were  fitted  up  with  bunks  for  passengers.  The 
America;^  was  the  latest  and  fastest.  She  was  painted  black  ; 
the  others,  the  William  H.  Bowen,  the  Thomas  Hull,  tlie  Juno, 
and  the  rest  of  the  line,  were  painted  in  fancy  stripes,  each  stripe 
about  six  inches  wide — red,  white,  blue  and  green.  One  Sunday 
al'ternoon  I  was  down  at  Foxpoint  AVharf.  A  good  wholesale 
breeze  from  the  south  was  blowing.  Along  came  the  Thomas 
Hull,  Thomas  Hull,  captain.  She  went  by  under  full  sail,  carry- 
ing a  large  bone  in  her  mouth.  He  swung  his  hat,  and  cried  : 
"  Only  twenty-four  hours  from  New  York !"  It  was  good  sailing 
and  few  vessels  could  beat  it  to-day ;  seldom  the  wind  would  be 
so  favorable. 

About  this  time  there  was  a  fearful  storm  off  the  coast.  Cap- 
tain Desbrew  was  captain  of  a  Providence  schooner.  He  sailed 
from  the  Delaware  ]3reakwater  with  a  load  of  flour.  The  other 
captains,  seeing  the  stoi-m,  remained  at  anchor,  but  Captain  T3es- 
brew  went  on  out  to  sea.  Nothing  was  ever  seen  of  him,  his 
crew  or  his  vessel  after  that.  Some  barrelheads  were  ])icked  u}) 
that  wei'o  supposed  to  have  come  from  his  vessel. 

Ueuhen  Guild,  the  librarian  of  Brown,  was  a  fine  man,  kind 
and  gentle  to  all — a  man  who  was  exceedingly  accommodating. 
Wiieii  I  first  went  with  jMr.  A.  C.  Morse,  the  architect,  he  had  a 
very  good  library,  but  when  hesaw  that  I  was  making  good  use  of 
it,  it  gradually  disappeared,  he  taking  the  books  to  his  house.  In 
tliis  dilemma  I  spoke  of  the  matter  to  Mr.  Guild.  "Come  u}) 
to  the  library  and  get  what  books  you  want."  I  availed  myself 
of  his  kind  offer. 

l^rofessor  Gammell,  of  Brown,  was  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society.  Professor  Ganmiell  was  a  severe  look- 
ing man,  but  when  you  met  him  at  the  Society  he  was  most  genial 
and  i)olite.  Mr.  Beckwitli,  who  was  hard  of  hearing,  objected 
to  nicnil)ers  coming  in  late.  The  noise  from  their  shoes  pre- 
vented him  from  hearing.  Pie  complained,  and  requested  that 
they  be  required  to  take  their  seats  noar  the  door,  and  not  dis- 
turb the  meeting.  Professor  Gammell,  in  his  quiet,  cultured 
way  said  :  "As  a  Rhode  Islander,  I  should  hardly  want  to  assei-t 


such  authority,"  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Beckwith,  he  said,  in 
most  kindly  of  tones:  Mr.  Beckwilh,  if  you  cannot  licar  \ve 
shall  be  ha[)py  toliave  yon  move  up  to  the  front."  And  yet  this 
man  was  lo'^ked  upon  as  a  cold  aristocrat.  AYould  that  there  were 
more  such  aristocrats.  Professor  Gammell  knew  how  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman. 

The  old  IMansion  house,  on  Benefit  street,  nearly  opposite  the 
old  State  House,  was  a  building  Avith  a  history.  AVlicn  the  As- 
sembl}'  was  in  session  some  of  the  members  and  prominent 
judges  and  lawyers  of  Providence  put  u})  there.  In  those  days 
it  had  a  fine  porch  in  front,  which  added  much  to  its  dignity. 
To-day  it  is  shorn  of  this  porch,  aiul  looks  quite  tame.  A  grand 
pt)rch,  with  stately  colunnis,  adds  nuich  to  the  dignity  of  a 
building. 

In  the  fifties  a  large  and  new  file  factory  was  establishe<l.  jNTr. 
Nickerson  was  a  mechanic,  and  worked  at  Brown  &  Sharp's, 
lie  left  theii-  employ  and  opened  a  small  place  for  the  maiui- 
facture  of  Hies,  A  com])any  was  then  formed,  and  he  was  made 
the  superintendent.    The  works  prospei'cd. 

The  old  Court  House  on  Benefit  sti-eet  later  became  the  State 
House,  The  oi-iginal  building  was  of  a  good  and  stately  design. 
\Vhen  they  converted  it  into  the  State  House  it  was  much  en- 
larged, and  its  design  spoiled.  Instead  of  giving  it  to  a  iirst-chiss 
architect,  as  was  Mv.  A.  C,  ^lorse,  they  went  to  one  of  those 
successful  house  cnrp(Miters,  who  thought  he  knew  all  about  archi- 
tecture as  w(dl  as  housebuihling.  He  simply  made  a  botch  of  the 
design. 

People  who  have  not  been  away  from  Pi'ovidence  have  no  idea 
of  the  peculiar  Northern  black  man.  These  black  })eople  of 
Providence  from  colonial  times  have  associated  with  white 
people.  They  ai-e  as  unlike  the  black  man  of  the  South  as  an 
American  is  unlike  a  Turk.  They  have  the  ways  of  the  white 
nuui.  There  is  with  them  no  "  down  dar,"  no  dro})ping  of  the 
"  r."    Some  yeai's  ago  I  heard  a  young  man  singing: 

"  1  have  a  house  in  l)altiniore. 
Horse  cars  go  right  by  the  door, 
Brussels  carpet  on  tlic  llooi-." 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  ''you  were  never  down  South.  They 
don't  sing  this  song  that  way,  down  tiiere.  They  sing  it  this 
way  : 
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'  I  liavo  a  lionse  in  Baltimo', 
Horse  cars  go  riglit  by  de  do', 
Brussels  carpet  on  de  llo'.' 

"  Tliat  nir/ffer.''  Aud,  strange  to  say,  tlie  poor  white  trash 
of  tlie  South,  and  even  tlie  most  of  the  better  class  of  whites,  talk 
just  like  the  plantation  negro.  In  185G,  Bully  Brooks,  in  the 
United  State  Senate,  struck  down  Charles  Sumner.  All  over 
the  Nortli  indignation  meetings  were  held.  We,  tlie  scholai'S  of 
the  Brovidence  High  School,  too,  held  our  indignation  meeting. 
^^r.  Crosby,  the  teaclier,  [)resided.  The  house  was  full.  The 
first  speaker  called  was  William  King.    He  went  to  the  })lat- 

form.    "  ^Ir.  Bj'esident,  this  is  a  most  momentous  occasion  " 

He  became  confused.    "  JMr.  Bresident,  this  is  a  most  momentous 

occasion  "    Stops.    Again  :  "  Mr,  Bresident,  this  is  a  most 

momentous  occasion  "     Stops.     Repeats:   "  ]\[]".  BiX'sident, 

this  a  UK^st  momentous  occasion."  The  teacher  then  said  :  "  Wil- 
liam, you  nuiy  sit  down."  The  next  speaker  was  Ste[)hen  Essex. 
He  could  not  liave  been  more  than  sixteen  then,  yet  he  went  to 
the  platfoi-m  and  delivered  as  fine  an  address  as  the  most  gifted 
man  could  have  done.  In  those  days  there  was  great  promise 
in  Stephen  ]i]ssex,  but  bcpior  got  the  best  of  him,  and  as  he 
grew  in  years,  instead  of  improving,  he  deteriorated.  He  always 
had  the  line  voice  and  addi'css  of  the  oratoi',  Init  he  lacked  in 
something  to  say.  He  had  not  ap])lied  himself;  had  he  read, 
as  he  should  have  done,  he  would  have  been  a  most  successful 
lawyer.  He  o[)ened  a  law  otHce,  but,  neglecting  it  for  drink', 
secured  no  ])ractice  of  value.  One  day  I  was  in  his  office.  A 
re})ulsive,  low  woman  came  in.  They  I'etired  to  a  small  cul)by- 
hole,  about  four  feets(]uare.  When  she  went  out  1  heard  her  ask 
him,  "  How  much?"  His  rei)ly  was,  "One  dollar."  I  said  to 
myseli",  "  If  you  had  been  true  to  yourself  you  would  now  be 
demanding  fees  of  a  thousand  dollars  instead  of  one  dollar." 

Essex  is  now  dead,  AVhat  a  lesson  is  Ids  life  for  the  young 
man!  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  there  was  anothei-  man 
with  a  sinnlar  experience,  Elisha  Clark,  though  he  did  better 
than  Essex.  He  secured  a  fine  practice  ;  was  William  Sprague's 
attorney.  ^Vhen  the  farmers  of  the  South  County  got  in  trouble 
it  was,  "Hitch  up,  and  see  who  will  reach  Elisha  Clark  lirst." 
l>ut  li(pior  got  the  best  of  Elisha,  and  he  succundjed  to  the  mon- 
stei- rum.  What  a  theme  for  the  temjiei-ance  orator!  Both  of 
these  men  were  highly  gifted,  and  one,  Essex,  was  a  fine  orator. 
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The  fifties  were  reniarkahle  for  the  events  tliat  took  place 
around  Provideiice.  Daniel  Sickels  was  a  first-class  inventor. 
Me  invented  the  cut-off.  Thurston  <Sc  Green,  then  the  style  of 
the  firm  that  is  now  the  Providence  Steam  Engine  Company, 
bought  the  Sickels  patent.  George  H.  Corliss  invented  a  cut-off, 
too.  It  was  simply  an  infringement  upon  the  Sickels  invention.  In 
the  name  of  Sickels  the  Providence  Engine  Company  sued  Mr. 
Corliss.  He  employed  the  first  lawyer  of  the  country,  William 
11.  Seward,  and  Avon;  Mr.  Sickels  was  left  out  in  tlie  cold.  So 
it  has  l)een  with  many  an  invention.  The  man  whose  name  goes 
with  tlie  invention  oftentimes  is  not  the  inventor.  Many  a  man, 
who  would  not  steal  youi-  ])urse,  will,  without  conscience,  steal 
your  invention.  It  is  no  wonder  that  poor  inventors  hang  ahout 
the  Patent  OlHce  and  get  the  credit  i'or  being  insane  on  this 
point. 

The  passiiig  generation  well  rememl)er  the  old  fei'ries — the  one 
at  the  foot  of  Janes  street,  and  the  other  at  Hill's  \\Miai'f  The 
boats  were  double  endei'S,  and  some  twenty  I'eet  long  ;  seats  all 
around.  The  ferryman  stood  up,  about  one-third  way  from  the 
bow,  and  crossed  and  pushed  the  oars.  These  boats,  morning 
and  night,  when  the  crowds  were  the  greatest,  would  go  loaded 
to  within  two  or  thiee  inches  of  the  water's  edge.  The  fare  was 
two  cents.  The  lerrymen  were  ])otey  and  Croty.  AVhat  their 
last  names,  or  their  true  names,  were  I  know  not.  These  were 
evidently  nicknames. 

A  uni(pie  and  wonderful  woman  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Bowen. 
In  her  younger  days  she  was  of  one  of  the  F.  F.'s  of  Providence. 
Her  people  owned  the  old  Jenkins  house,  and  there  she  lived. 
She  had  a  brother,  Henry.  He  ran  through  with  the  ])roperty, 
and  in  her  declining  years  she  was  left  destitute.  In  the  fall  of 
1(S40  jNFr,  Samuel  Douglas,  the  father  of  the  ])resent  Chief  Justice, 
was  then  chaplain  of  the  State  l^rison  ami  superintendent  of  the 
town  charities.  He  put  INIiss  Bowen  to  board  with  Mrs.  J.  U. 
Noves,  then  844  Benefit  street.  jMiss  Bowen  was  tall  and  very 
thin,  dressed  always  in  black,  with  small  white  (hjts.  For  six 
years  she  never  went  out  of  the  house,  with  the  exce[)tion  of 
going  into  the  back  yard.  She  was  a  remarkable  woman.  She 
was  an  intense  Whig,  and  could  lalk  "  ])rotection  "  with  any 
one.  She  wore  a  white  turban,  like  a  Turk.  In  religion  she 
was  an  Episcopalian.    She  lived  to  be  about  seventy -six. 
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AVc  of  thoj^e  days  remember  old  Zacliuriali  Taylor,  with  liis 
ruflled  sliirts. 

Til  tliose  d'lys  jMr.  Burgess,  wlio  afterwai'ds  became  IMayor,  was 
on  a  lark.  Very  early  one  morn 'nig,  before  sun-up,  he  was  dis- 
covei'ed  under  the  porch  of  the  First  Ba])tist  Church,  singing: 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansions  in  the  skies, 
I'll  Ijid  farewell  to  pork  and  beans 

And  live  on  pigeon  pies, 

And  live  on  pigeon  pies. 
I'll  Ijid  fare\\'ell  to  pork  and  beans, 

And  live  on  pigeon  pies. 
(),  that  will  be  joyful,  joyful,  joyful, 
(),  that  w  ill  1)0  joyful,  to  live  on  pigeon  pies." 

Some  time  in  the  forties  the  American  Screw  Couipany  began 
to  C()iue  to  the  front.  Vor  a  long  time  there  were  no  (bvidends 
and  the  stock  was  a  diiig  on  the  market;  men  who  lield  it  parted 
with  it  for  vejy  little.  But  after  a  while  it  came  up,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  valual)le  stocks  in  the  country.  Albert  (J. 
Angell,  for  years,  was  the  president  of  this  com})any.  With  such 
a  man  at  its  head  it  nuist  pi'ove  a  success. 

One  of  the  (pieer  chai'acters  of  Providence  was  John  11  Chase, 
who  kept  a  grocery  store  under  the  Bi'own  &  IvesotKce,  on  South 
Main  street.  Mr.  Taylor  came  to  Providence  to  take  a  position 
in  Ib'own  iV'  Ives  ofhce.  lie  arrived  early  and  took  a  walk  down 
South  jMaiu  street.  Meeting  Mr.  Chase,  he  inquired  ol*  him 
where  was  the  office  of  Brown  <Sc  Ives.  "  I  have  the  homn-  to  bo 
the  good  Episco])al  foundation  of  the  house  of  Bi'own     I  ves." 

J'rovidence,  in  the  Hfties,  had  two  renuii'kable  architects — 
Thomas  Teft  ami  Al])heus  C.  JMorse.  Mr.  Teft  was  the  designer 
of  the  celebrated  railroad  station,  so  recently  taken  down  to  make 
room  foi-  the  present  railroad  station.  He  was  also  architect  of 
nniny  fine  liuildings  in  Providence.  AYhen  he  had  readied  the 
highest  rank  of  his  profession  he  went  abroad,  and  died  in  1809 
at  Plorence.  Cld  jNlr.  James  C.  Bucklin  was  as  a  father  to  him 
and  assisted  him  in  many  ways.  He  was  architect  of  the  A\'atch- 
cheer  Buihliug,  the  Paiis  Hill  house  on  A\'ar-hiiigton  sti'eet,  and 
many  residences  and  churches.  Mr.  IMoi'se  came  to  Providence 
about  1854.  He  designed  the  Tliomas  Ho})pin  house  on  Benefit 
street.    He  married  Miss  Pierce,  the  sister  of  h]dmund  D.  Pierce. 
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For  many  yeurs  he  prospered,  and  would  have  prospered  to  tlie 
end  had  he  been  practical.  His  designs  were  all  chaste  and 
classical.  For  a  few  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  INFr.  Clifton 
Hall ;  thei\  later,  in  1859,  for  about  two  years,  Mv.  Alfred  Stone 
was  his  partner.  But  IMr.  Morse  could  not  get  along  with  any 
one  ;  he  must  be  by  himself;  a  practical  man  as  a  })artner  annoyed 
him.  Besides  being  an  architect,  he  was  a  first-class  crayon 
])ortrait  artist. 

Another  })rominent  character  was  the  Unitarian  minister,  I\ev. 
Dr.  Hall,  of  Hall's  Church,  on  Benefit  street,  corner  of  Benev- 
olent. 

In  most  cities  the  movement  is  toward  the  west,  and  for  some 
years  this  was  the  case  in  Providence,  but  shortly  after  the  war 
the  movement  changed  toward  the  east.  What  bi'ought  this 
about  was  the  cable  road  up  College  Hill. 

The  doctors  of  Providence  were  t  he  peers  of  those  elsewhere. 
There  was  old  Dr.  Parsons,  who  was  with  Perry  on  Lake  h^rie. 
I  only  s})eak  of  those  whom  f  knew.  There  were  others,  worthy 
men,  but  I  was  not  familiar  with  them.  There  were  Drs.  Ca- 
pron,  Peckliam,  Ely;  Di'.  Okie,  the  houKepathic  doctor;  Dr. 
Armington,  ot*  the  old  Third  Ward,  whose  office  was  on  Wicken- 
dani  street  near  Benefit.  Young  Dr.  ( )kie,  son  of  the  elder  Okie, 
was  a  very  promising  doctor.  He  had  good  practical  ideas.  His 
treatment  was  of  a  })ractical  nature,  coming  under  the  head  of 
preventive  medicine.  ITe  removed  to  Boston,  ilourished  for  a 
few  years,  and  died  comparatively  a  young  man.  The  Winans, 
of  lialtimore,  thought  so  much  of  him  that  they  took  him  to 
lMiroj)e  with  them,  and  one  winter  he  lived  with  them  in  Balti- 
more. 

"  Scup's  come !"  was  in  those  early  days  a  well  known  cry. 
Clams  were  peddled  about  the  streets.  "]^low  your  hoi'ii  if  you 
don't  sell  a  clam  !"  Frost  fish  were  then  C(jmmon  in  the  river. 
Under  almost  every  wharf  was  a  frost  fish  pot,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  full.  But  the  filthy  condition  of  Providence  J\iver 
drove  those  fish  away,  so  they  are  now  no  longer  seen  and  caught 
there. 

I^efore  the  war  there  were  no  regulai'  lowboats.  Tln^  river 
steamers  would  at  times  be  called  u])on  to  tow  hirge  vessels  uj) 
the  bay.   The  What  Cheer  was  built  for  a  towboat.    After  aseason 
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or  two,  mostly  at  Newport,  slie  was  leiigtliened  and  made  into  a 
regular  passenger  boat. 

In  tlie  fii'ties  the  hoys  liad  small  fii-e  engines.  The  Second 
AVard  boys  had  a  very  line  one.  Tlie  Third  Ward  boys  got  one. 
It  was  a  cheap  aftiiir  beside  the  other;  its  works  were  of  tin, 
but  it  had  a  large  chamber.  Saturdays  the  boys  would  get  to- 
gether and  have  a  "s(piirt."  The  Second  AVard  engine,  on  the 
outside,  was  larger  and  finer,  but  the  old  Third  AVard  engine 
had  the  inside  works  ;  and  then  thei'c  was  more  spirit  in  the 
Thii'd  Ward  l)()ys — their  machine  beat. 

In  the  fifties  Mr.  Crawford  Allen  was  quite  a  figure.  Young 
C/rawfoi'd,  the  son,  had  a  small  sailboat  of  his  own.  INlr.  Allen 
was  a  prominent  member  of  the  firm  that  ran  the  Calico  Pi-inting 
Woi'ks,  at  tlie  north  end.  His  relarive,  Zachariah  Allen,  was 
not  only  a  business  man,  but  was  a  line  scientific  man,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  fine  woi'k  on  ])hysics. 

Albert  F.  Allen — no  relative  of  these  Aliens — was  a  sei-geant 
in  Battery  II,  h'irst  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillery,  during  the  War 
f)r  the  liuion.  When  he  came  home,  lie  became  inventor  of  tire 
engine  supplies,  and  for  some  years  was  ffoui-ishing.  He  went  to 
New  York  on  Imsiness  ;  returning,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  steam- 
boat train  wreck  near  Ivichmond. 

As  has  been  reinai'ked,  Pi'ovidence  became  a  great  coal  market. 
]\[r.  Joseph  Hodges,  in  those  days,  in  the  (ifties,  was  the;  most 
])romin(>nt  dealci".  At  his  yard  the  mine-bi'oke  coal  was  first  in- 
troduced ;  also  the  sawing  and  splitting  of  wood  by  machinery. 
I  n  those  days  there  was  a  lai'ge  force  of  men  with  small  hanuners, 
handles  like  a  ])ick.  Coal  then  came  in  large  chunks,  some  in 
cubes  of  a  foot-.  Some  peo})le  objected  to  the  mine-broke  and 
demanded  yard-broke,  and  were  willing  to  ])ay  exti-a  for  it. 

"  Cray  Ti-ouble  "  was  a  fast  horse  of  his  day  ;  he  was  owned 
in  Providence.  Theie  was  "  Honest  John,"  ()^vned  by  INfr.  Cran- 
(hill.  Ml'.  I 'cleg  S.  Sherman  always  boughtold  race  horses  ;  s(^me 
of  them  w(M  e  very  fast.  In  those  days  AFr.  Jacob  Morgan,  who 
lived  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Ijcnetit  and  Sheldon,  kept  a 
liveiN'  stable,  and  Mr.  John  Brown,  his  neighbor  on  Sheldon 
street,  was  a  large  teamster.  ]\Ir.  i^ake  was  a  teamster  ;  had  an 
old- fash i(~)ned  truck,  and  hauled  for  the  Sonth  Water  street  mer- 
chants. Ml'.  (Jreen,  Avho  lived  on  Transit  street,  cf)rner  of  INIo- 
hawk  alley,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  Third  A\'^ard.  IMr, 
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Ci-ockcr  kept  a  little  store  on  the  corner  of  TImyer  and  Transit. 
O])posito  was  Mr.  Lnther,  the  phimher,  and  his  neighl)t)r  was 
a\[rs.  Thayer,  a  widow,  with  a  handsome  son  and  danghter, 
AVilliani  and  Sc(n'a. 

Prominent  in  politics  was  INTajor  Pirce.  The  INIajor  was  a 
fine  stump  oratoi-.  In  Senator  Anthony's  time  lie  was  [)rominent 
in  tlie  Kepublican  politics  of  Rhode  Island,  l)ut  after  Anthony's 
death  tlie  Joui-nal  folks  became  nnlriendly  to  liim.  He  ran  for 
Congress,  was  elected,  but  they  worked  uj)  a  case  against  him, 
and  after  serving  two  years  in  the  national  House  at  Washington 
he  was  ousted,  and  a  Democrat  })ut  in  his  place.  In  one  of  his 
s[)eeclies  the  iNFajor  told  a  good  story  of  a.  man  who  came  to 
Providence  many  years  ago.  He  was  a  man  wlioiii  no  one  liked, 
and  when  lie  left  all  were  glad.  One  of  the  gifted  speakei's  of 
that  day  describe<l  this  man  aftei-  this  manner:  "He  came 
amongstus  uninvited,  and  on  his  dei)arture  there  was  no  j-estraint." 

WHieii  President  Wayland  came  to  Providence  one  of  his  duties 
was  to  prea(di  in  the  First  Pai)tist  Church.  He  was  uncertain 
as  to  whether  he  could  fill  the  large  church,  so  he  got  a  ne])liew 
to  go  u[)  into  the  farther  gahRuy.  If  he  could  not  hear  Ids  uncle,  he 
was  to  raise  his  liandkei-(diiet'.  He  ke|)t  on  raising  his  handkerchi(d' 
until  the  minister,  it  was  said,  was  li<dloaing  like  a  loon  and  was 
veiy  red  in  the  iVice.  It  was  thought  that  the  ne[)liew  })ut  up  a 
practical  j<»ke  upon  his  uncle. 

In  those  days,  when  Dr.  Wayland  was  President  of  P)rowu, 
a  student  took  a  keg  of  beer  up  to  his  I'oom.  d'his  was  against 
the  rules  of  the  college.  Dr.  Waylaml,  hearing  of  it,  called 
the  young  student  to  his  ofHce,  and  eiKpiired  about  it.  The 
student  admitted  it;  said  that  he  was  not  well,  so  the  doctoi-  had 
pivscribed  beer.  Accordingly,  he  g(tt  a  keg  of  beer  and  took  it 
to  his  room,  "  Have  you  derived  any  b(>nefit  from  it?"  "I 
think  so,  doctor.  When  I  took  it  to  my  i-oom  I  could  hai'dly 
lift  it,  now  I  can  lift  it  wdth  ease."  It  is  not  i-elated  what  i'e])1y 
the  Docfoi-  made  to  this.  He  discovei'eil  in  the  student  a  germ 
of  smartness. 

Professor  Chase  w^as  prominent ;  for  a  while  was  President  of 
P)rown.  He  w'as  also  a  school  couimitteenian,  and  would  visit 
the  schools  and  talk  fine  to  the  scholars.  In  1874  I  was  at  the 
dedication  of  the  new  high  school,  on  Summer  street,  (leoi-ge 
I.  Chase  was  billed  to  speak.    While  1  knew  the  man,  I  could 
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not  see  liim  on  the  ])latfonii.  But  when  lie  iirosc  to  speak  I  rec- 
ogiii/ed  the  voiee.  lie  had  been  to  Europe,  and  while  there  had 
gi'owii  ii  i'ull  beard;  prior  thereto  he  was  always  clean  shaven. 

The  Rhodes  family  down  t(jwn  were  (pieer  [>eople — Gus  Rhodes 
and  his  sister  Maiy,  always  called  i\[oll.  She  dressed  herself  uj) 
in  men's  clothes,  and  sliij)})ed  aboard  of  ii  vessel.  They  had  a 
(jueer  stoiT  about  her  l)eing  a  forty-gun  fi'iL^ate,  cK:c.  I  should 
not  eai'e  to  repeat  it  here. 

i'rofessor  John  Pierce  was  a  kind  and  able  man.  He  per- 
lecled  the  tele[)h()ne,  but  received  no  credit  for  it.  He  is  now 
dead. 

iiev.  dames  l^]ames,  the  brother  of  the  Hon.  Benjamin  P'ames, 
was  a  devout,  genial  and  able  l^^jiscopal  minister.  He  was  ])astor 
of  the  old  8t.  Stej)hen's  Church,  on  Henelit,  corner  of  Ti'ansif. 
This  church  now  goes  by  another  name.  His  wife  was  an  accom- 
])lished  wi'iter. 

A  (pieer  character  in  Providence  was  the  Rev.  James  Cook 
Ivichniond,  tin  l^piscopal  minister.  He  had  no  church,  or  j-alher 
was  unable  to  hold  one  for  any  length  of  time.  He  did  mission 
work,  and  preached  in  the  various  chui'ches.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Waterman  he  was  often  invited  to  preach  in  old  St.  Stephen's. 
H(j  was  called  to  a  (jhurcli  in  New])ort,  but  his  stay  there  was 
short-.  One  Sunday  he  took  for  his  text,  "  The  poor  shall  have 
the  (Jospel  preached  to  ihem."  Looking  ovei"  the  church  he  said, 
"  Whci'e  is  the  [)lace  i'or  thei)()or  here?"  His  stay  at  the  chui-ch 
was  short,  lie  was  a  gi'eat  European  travcdlei'.  At  Vienna  he 
met  a  young  man  who  was  about  to  gra<luate  i'rom  the  church 
seminary.  He  had  a  thesis  on  the  imjuoitality  of  the  soul. 
Turning  to  Mv.  Richmond,  he  said,  "  You  are  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  are  you?"  Richmond 
I'cplied,  "  I  will  not  be  so  big  a  fool  as  to  come  and  hear  you." 
Jle  had  high  ideas  of  the  ministry,  and  ol'len  said  that  it  was  the 
most  noble  and  highest  calling  (jn  earth.  In  the  winters  he  i're- 
(pieiitly  gave  lectures  on  his  Juiropean  travels.  He  was  a  most 
learned  man  and  a  pleasant  lecturer.  He  was  charged  with  being 
insane,  and  for  a  number  of  months  was  in  the  Ihitler  Asylum. 
His  last  charge  was  a  small  church  up  the  Hudson.  Jn  his  neigh- 
borhood was  a  family  with  a  bad  reputation,  lie  called  the  giid 
of  the  family  a  "strumpet;"  lor  this  the  father  and  brothei* 
waylaid  and  beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  soon  died.  Thus 
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went  out  tlie  light  of  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  feurloss  men  tliat 
ever  lived,  lie  did  some  good  in  tlie  worhl.  But  for  his  eccen- 
tric natui\  lie  miglit  liave  done  more  good,  and  had  an  influence 
that  \V(juld  have  been  far  reaching.  But  he  was  James  Cook 
Kichmond.  lie  did  not  look  like  a  sensational  man,  l)ut  he  was, 
and  this  peculiarity  killed  this  iiitluence,  and  was  the  cause  of 
his  death, 

George  B.  Jastram,  the  father  of  Pardon,  was  a  jn'ominent 
citizen  of  the  Thii'd  Ward.  He  was  a  school  committeetnan.  He 
failed  in  business,  then  went  to  Colorado,  where  he  died;  as  did 
also  his  wife,  a  most  estimable  lady. 

One  of  the  smart  school  boys  was  Frank  Cooley,  who  lived  for 
some  years  with  his  uncle  i^^r.  Jastram.  T^rank  was  a  perfect 
stoi'y-bf)ok  boy,  in  education  and  culture  fai'  above  most  of  the 
l)oys  of  his  day  ;  but  he  ceased  to  gi'ow  after  he  was  sixteen.  He 
knew  Latin,  some  (J reek,  and  was  a  graceliil  speaker;  but  for  all 
this  proliciciu'y  he  was  not  a  success  in  life.  He  died  young — 
when  he  had  only  by  a  few  years  ])assed  the  thirty-year  mark. 
Li(jUor  was  the  cause  of  his  non-siiccess.  Like  I^'ssex  and  Clark, 
his  talents  were  stultified  by  liquor.  Oliver  IT.  AVashburn  was 
a  diflerent  sort  of  man.  He  caiiui  to  Providence  about  IS.K!, 
and  was  made  })i'esident  of  the  rolling  mill  company. 

I  must  not  neglect  "  iVed  i\rc(  Jowan."  He  was  a  faithful 
watchman  ibr  the  rolling  mill. 

In  l-Slf)  Avo  had  the  Se[)tember  gale;  in  1  (SH.S  it  was  re[)eate(l. 
l^\^ai'ful  havoc  was  made  by  these  gales.  The  walei-  was  above 
the  whtirves;  ti-ees  were  toi'U  down,  and  just  east  of  the  city  the 
toriuulo  mowed  a  })ath  through  the  woods  which,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, looked  like  a  well-laid  out  road. 

Prioi"  to  IcSOO,  on  the  east  side,  about  two-thirds  way  up  the 
hill  on  Wickendeu  street,  was  a  Chinese  pagoda.  At  thispagochi 
on  J*\)urth  of  July  fireworks  used  to  be  hred. 

About  1804  J\lr.  l>arnuin  brought  a  Chinese  }uuk  to  1^-ovi- 
dence.  It  was  located  at  Fox})oint  whai'f,  and  an  admission 
fee  to  go  aboard  was  charged.  .Afany  l)oys  got  a])oard  without 
paying,  by  crawling  in  through  the  i'ud(lcr-[)ost  hole.  AVhy  the 
(yhiuese  make  this  rudder-post  hole  so  large,  1  do  not  know.  In 
running  befoix;  the  wind  in  a  heav}  sea,  much  water  nnist  be 
shipped  through  this  large  hole — a  hole  as  large  as  a  barrel. 
Perha[)s  the  idea  of  this  lai'ge  rudder-post  hole  is  to  keep  the 
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Chinese  seamen  near  land,  the  government  not  wanting  them  to 
wander  far  out  to  sea  for  fear  they  may  learn  something  it  does 
not  want  them  to  know,  this  being  one  of  the  devices  to  keep 
the  populace  from  learning  much  about  the  outside  world. 
Did  the  Chinese  know  more  about  the  outside  world,  it  would 
be  better  for  them.  It  is  in  harmony  with  her  having  no  rail- 
roads or  modern  improvements.  These  things  all  go  together, 
and  are  the  means  of  keeping  the  people  ignorant.  In  the  long 
run  the  up})er  classes  suffer  as  well  as  the  low  and  ignorant. 

On  AVickenden  street,  near  Hope,  was  ]Mr.  Thomas  Ilollaiul's 
house.  j\Ir.  Holhind  was  a  black  man,  intensely  so,  a  prosperous 
stevedore,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business.  He  was  a  very 
large  man,  weighing  })r()bably  two  hundred  pounds  or  more.  He 
had  one  daughtei-,  a  Hue  and  ladylike  woman.  It  is  said  that 
Tom,  as  he  was  familiarly  calletl,  would  give  any  white  man 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  marry  the  daughter.  Peo})le  also 
said  that  Tom  would  be  willing  to  be  skinned  alive  if  he  could 
only  be  white.  Some  years  later  he  sold  out  in  Providence,  and 
went  to  ]jiberia. 

Prior  to  185G  cottonseed  was  a  nuisance  to  the  Southern  planter. 
About  this  time  a  process  was  invented  by  which  the  seed  could 
be  hulled  and  converted  into  oil.  It  makes  a  Hue  oil,  equal  to 
olive  oil.  When  it  was  first  put  upon  the  market  it  s(dd  for 
olive  oil,  but  after  its  rei)utatiou  was  established  it  Avas  sold 
under  its  true  name. 

About  1854  a  new  model  sled  appeared.  It  was  called  the 
Clipj)er.  It  was  long,  and  there  were  no  nails  or  screws  in  the 
irons,  from  front  to  back.  The  irons  Avere  secured  at  the  front 
and  the  back,  so  there  was  little  friction.  The  wealthy  Second 
Ward  boys  were  the  tirst  to  have  them. 

In  the  fifties  there  were  two  prominent  dancing  nuisters.  They 
had  halls  in  a  building  on  South  Main  street,  a  large  brick 
building,  on  the  west  side,  al)out  a  scpiare  below  College  street. 
To  jMr.  Capron's  school  went  the  more  quiet  and  conservative 
class.  ]\Ir.  Alexander  Eddy  was  the  Beau  Brummel  of  Provi- 
dence. It  was  amusing  to  see  him  on  the  street — always  in  full 
dress,  a  tall,  handsome  num.  The  class  that  attended  his  school 
were  the  elite  of  Providence.  He  taught  all  sorts  of  dances. 
The  german  had  not  then  been  introduced.  The  most  attractive 
dance  to  me  was  the  Spanish  dance,  and  a  pretty  dance  it  was. 
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The  couples  formed  in  a  circle  about  the  room,  couples  facing 
each  other;  forward  and  back;  take  hold  of  liands;  crossing 
each  other;  then  waltz  around,  the  couples  going  in  opposite 
directions,  in  each  case  couple  number  one  going  to  the  })ositi()n 
of  number  two.  The  dance  was  continued  until  each  couple 
came  around  to  the  starting  point. 

A  few  doors  below  the  dancing  school  was  Louis  Louisson's 
clothing  bazaar.  He  was  about  the  first  Jew  to  start  such  a 
store  in  Providence.  It  was  sensational,  and  quite  unlike  any 
store  })rior  thereto  in  Providence. 

In  the  summer  of  1870  I  was  aboard  the  steamer  Perry,  coming 
from  Newport.  The  Eagle's  Wing,  a  steamer  about  the  size  of 
the  Perry,  came  from  outside,  from  New  Bedford  ;  slie  was  to 
take  excursionists  the  next  day  to  New  Bedford.  The  boats  met 
just  north  of  the  Breakwater.  At  this  time  botli  boats  were 
carrying  tlieir  normal  steam.  Tlie  Perry  was  slowly  working 
aliead,  and  tliey  were  pretty  evenly  matched.  When  we  got  up 
by  Sandy  I*oint,  the  Perry  was  some  lengths  ahead.  Very  l)lack 
smoke  was  seen  to  issue  from  the  smokestack  of  tlic  Eagle's  Wing. 
Tins  indicated  that  they  were  firing  up  with  more  combustible 
material.  She  gained  on  the  Perry,  and  passed  her.  By  the 
time  we  were  abreast  of  Canimicut  the  Eagle's  Wing  was 
some  lengths  ahead.  Now  the  Perry  began  to  use  wood  ;  the 
black  smoke  began  to  roll  out  of  her  stack.  Steadily  we  gained 
on  the  Wing  ;  when  off  Pautuxet  beacon  the  boats  were  al)out 
abreast,  the  Perry  steadily  gaining.  Then  fire  was  seen  to  come 
from  her  rival.  About  this  time  there  were  few  boats  on  the 
bay,  but  in  a  very  short  time  the  water  was  thick  with  them. 
Where  did  they  all  come  from  ?  They  appeared  as  if  by  magic. 
Then  a  river  steamer  was  going  down.  The  Perry  was  stopped, 
and  boats  were  sent  out.  No  one  was  lost  from  the  Wing.  The 
stewardess  was  about  the  last  person  to  be  rescued.  She  had  re- 
treated from  the  flames,  towards  the  aft  part  of  the  boat,  and  it 
was  from  here  that  she  was  rescued.  The  Eagle's  Wing  })roved 
a  total  loss. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1865,  the  people  of  Providence  saw 
something  new  in  the  way  of  a  Fourth  of  July  procession.  It 
was  the  ''Antiques  and  Horribles."  There  was  plenty  of  the 
antique,  but  nothing  of  the  horrible  ;  himorons  would  have  been 
a  more  appropriate  term.    There  were  all  sorts  of  queer  cos- 
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tiimes,  like  a  Mardi  Gras ;  some  on  foot,  some  on  horse,  some  on 
wlieels — all  sorts  of  queer  regalia,  all  sorts  of  colors  ;  tlie  variety 
was  gi-cat.    It  produced  a  great  deal  of  amusement. 

Mr.  Lindoley  kept  a  small  store  on  the  corner  of  AVickendcn 
sti-eet  and  l^ridge.  He  made  cigars.  His  trade  was  all  retail, 
and  the  hoys  patronized  him.  He  made  light  cinnamon  cigars, 
which  he  sold  for  a  cent  apiece.  These  were  the  cigai's  that  the 
hoys  of  those  days  learned  to  smoke — their  initiation  in  smoking. 
To-day  the  hoys  commence  with  cigarettes,  hut  I  think  the  Linds- 
ley's  cinnamon  cigars  were  preferahle  to  the  cigarette.  Ahout 
LSo")  or  '50  j\Tr.  Lindsley's  daughter  was  riding  with  Mr.  Hodges 
in  an  old  fashioned  shay,  when,  in  turning  thecorner  from  Sheldon 
street  to  Benefit,  they  ran  into  the  lamp  post,  throwing  IMiss  Linds- 
ley  out,  and  killing  her. 

AVilliam  Martin  was  an  uni(pie  character,  lie  was  familiarly 
called  Billy. 

"  High  Hilly  Martin,  tip  toe  line, 
Couldn't  iiiid  a  wife  to  suit  his  un'nd." 

William  Martin  was  a  gentleman.  lie  drove  a  market  wagon. 
AVhen  the  stoi"es  hegan  to  deliver  goods  no  royal  coachman  sat 
on  his  hox  in  a  grander  style  than  jMartin.  lie  was  always  well 
dressed,  [)olite  and  kind. 

Some  time  in  the  thirties  JNIr.  Samuel  JM.  Noyes  went  out  to 
Cuba,  going  into  business  with  his  fatlier's  cousin,  William 
Jenckes,  who  was  also  from  Providence.  For  some  years  he  was  a 
commission  merchant  in  Matanzas,  then  bought  cofl'ee  and  sugar 
plantations,  as  Mr.  Jenckes  had  done  before  him.  This  brought 
out  to  Cuba  (piite  a  colony  of  Rhode  Islanders.  Among  them 
was  my  aunt,  Eliza  Updyke  Boone.  While  she  was  there  she 
saw  two  negro  insurrections.  After  she  returned  to  the  States, 
when  on  the  South  Kingston  farm,  of  an  evening,  she  would  en- 
tertain her  nephews  and  nieces  by  telling  them  about  these  slave 
insurrections. 

Amos  C.  l^arstow  was  a  man  of  whom  the  citizens  of  Provi- 
dence ought  to  be  })roud.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
nourishing  stove  industry,  and  became  ^layor  of  Providence. 
He  was  a  most  elo<pient  man.  AVhile  he  would  be  classed  under 
the  head  of  a  self-made  man,  he  was  scholarly  and  classical,  far 
more  so  than  half  of  the  university  men.    Would  that  there  were 
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more  sucli  self-made  men !  He  should  have  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate.  About  1875  he  was  a  candidate,  he  and 
Nathan  F.  Dixon.  Tlien  the  Anthony  party,  to  offset  these  two 
worthy  men,  -an  in  a  soldier.  It  was  popular;  tlie  soldier  ele- 
ment was  flattered,  so  General  Burnside  was  made  a  United 
States  Senator.  He  was  a  fine  soldier,  but  a  failure  as  a  Senator. 
He  undertook  to  reply  to  Roscoe  Conkling,  and  the  reply  was 
silly.  In  a  hand  to  hand  fight  he  might  as  well  have  under- 
taken to  attack  a  Jeffries.  Eoscoe  Conkliug  was  a  Jeffries  in 
the  Senate,  wliile  Burnside  was  an  infant.  The  simple  reason 
for  putting  Burnside  into  the  Senate  was  l)ecause  Mr.  Anthony 
did  wot  want  any  man  there  from  Ivhode  Island  who  Avould  over- 
shadow him,  and  both  Dixon  and  Barstow  would  have  done  so. 
At  least,  tliey  were  his  peers  in  intellect,  and  were  far  superior 
in  ability  to  do  good  work;  they  were  both  fine  orators,  wliile 
Antliony  was  an  indifferent  one.  He  could  write  well,  but  he 
was  no  orator.  He  was  a  courteous  gentlenum,  and  served  the 
State  well,  with  the  exception  of  keei)ing  out  Amos  C.  Barstow 
and  Nathan  F.  Dixon,  and  putting  in  the  stick  Burnside. 

John  Turner  engineered  tlie  Burnside  forces  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature. John  Turner  was  an  able  man,  a  graduate  of  Brown. 
While  a  student  he  liad  some  controversy  with  Professor  Way- 
land.  He  disliked  mathematics,  and  argued  the  case  with  the 
rresident,  as  to  studying  this  branch.  AVhile  mathematics  would 
be  of  no  special  use  to  a  lawyer,  as  a  study  it  was  of  value,  so  I 
think  that  Mr.  Turner  made  a  mistake  in  this.  He  married 
Judge's  lilake's  niece,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  l^ristol.  For 
a  mimber  of  years  he  was  clerk  of  the  House  of  llepresentatives 
of  the  State.  He  died  in  middle  life.  Had  he  lived  he  evi- 
dently would  have  had  a  bright  future  before  him,  perhaps  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  was  an  able  man,  industrious,  and  of 
superior  common  sense,  and  a  good  lawyer.  In  looks  he  re- 
sembled Roscoe  Conkling. 

One  of  the  youthful  industries  of  tlie  passing  generation,  in 
the  lifties,  was  the  making  of  sweetferii  and  bayberry  cigars. 
Sweetfern  was  {)referred,  but  it  was  not,  at  times,  so  easy  to  secure, 
so  bayberry  was  taken  as  a  substitute.  On  Saturdays  the  boys 
would  go  over  Red  Bridge  into  Seekonk,  and  get  their  sweetfern 
or  bayberry,  bring  it  home,  and  during  the  week  dry  it.  For 
headquarters  of  the  factory  they  would  secure  a  large  dry  goods 
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box  ;  from  tlie  bouse  tbey  would  get  liour  and  water,  and  make 
tlieir  paste.  Tbey  would  borrow  tbeir  motber's  mortar  ;  au  old 
co})y  book  fumisbed  tbe  ])aper  for  wrappers,  and  a  stick  about 
tbe  size  of  a  lead  pencil  tbe  former.  Witb  tliese  tools  tbey  would 
go  to  work,  and  tbere  was  a  great  deal  of  system  about  tbeir 
work.  One  boy  would  strip  tbe  leaves  offof  tbe  plant  and  pound 
tbem  in  tbe  mortar;  otbers  would  make  tbe  wrappers.  Some- 
times tbey  would  get  tbeir  sisters  to  belp  tbem  in  tbe  work. 
After  a  few  bundred  Avrap])ers  were  nuide  tbey  began  tbe  filling. 
Some  old  plate,  pan  or  ])aper  was  used  to  catcb  tbe  filling  tbat 
did  not  get  into  tbe  wrapper.  As  tbe  wrappers  were  filled,  one 
of  tbel)oys  would  close  tbem.  Tbe  cigars  were  now  made.  Tbe 
next  step  was  to  sell  tbem.  A  few  were  sold  for  ready  casb,  pen- 
nies— })erbaps  five  or  six  for  a  cent ;  but  tbe  most  of  tbem  were 
sold  for  old  junk,  mostly  old  nails.  Tbese  were  sold  for  money. 
In  tliose  days  old  iron  commanded  a  nuicb  bigber  price  tban  now  ; 
I  tbink  al)out  five  cents  a  pound.  As  tbere  was  no  outside  com- 
petition, tbe  industry  needed  no  protection.  It  was  a  good  scbool. 
It  taugbt  tbe  boys  business  ways,  bow  to  collect  tbe  crude  mate- 
rial and  to  mamifacture  it  into  marketable  wiires.  It  also  taugbt 
tliem  bow  to  act  as  salesmen,  bow  to  procure  supplies,  bow  to  dis- 
pose of  tbe  wares,  and  bow  to  bandle  tbe  money,  and  gave  tbem 
practical  lessons  in  aritbmetic. 

In  tbe  fifties  tbe  boys  used  to  bave  bows  and  arrows.  Mv. 
Coi'iiwell,  wlio  bad  a  small  wbeelwrigbt  sbo})  on  Benefit  street, 
next  soutb  of  tbe  Betbel,  made  tbe  bows  for  tbe  boys.  Tbey 
wei-e  made  of  asb,  and  were  about  four  feet  long  and  about  ^^^"^t^^^^y^ 
.^'O'C^^    and  balf  incbes  wide  iti  tlie  tg-utcr-  and  about  one-balf  incb^at  *^ 


tbe  ends.  Tbe  boys  made  tbeir  own  arrows  out  (jf  soft,  straigbt 
pine.  On  Satui'days  tbere  were  various  sbooting  matcbes.  Tliey 
all  could  bit  a  barn  door  witbin  a  bundred  feet. 

In  tbose  days  tbe  word  cigar  was  often  spelled  "  segar."  But 
''segar"  is  now  nevei"  used.  Yet  segar"  is  tbe  more  common 
sound  beard.  "  Ci  "  is  barsb,  wbile  "  se  "  is  soft.  We  spell  tbe 
Avord  witb  an  i  but  we  call  it  e.  Yet  our  bmguage  is  fullof  sucb 
inconsistencies.  It  would  seem  well  to  adopt  tbe  plan  so  often 
pleaded  for,  to  spell  our  words  as  we  pronounce  tbem. 

Friday  afternoon  IMr.  Godding,  tbe  teacber  in  tbe  old  Tbird 
Wai'd  Grammar  Scbool,  would  suspend  tbe  regular  exercises,  and 
read  sbort  stories  and  extracts  from  good  autbors.    One  of  tbe 
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short  pieces  wiis  a  story  by  Edward  Everett,  on  honesty.  Tlie 
illustration  was,  when  you  see  a  safe  say  to  yourself  that  safe 
was  not  made  for  me ;  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  all  the  valuables 
in  that  safe  might  be  exposed  on  the  table.  Our  Fi'iday  after- 
noon exercises  would  always  be  ended  l)y  singing.  The  last  song 
to  be  sung  was  always,  "  Lord  Dismiss  Us  with  Thy  Blessing." 
Those  were  holy  hours. 

I  nuist  not  fn-get  Mr.  Clark,  the  singing  teacher.  i\Ir.  Clark 
was  a  refined  gentleman  ;  under  his  tuition  the  boys  learned  to 
sing ;  the  girls  learned  the  notes,  but  the  boys  could  not  do  that, 
but  they  could  readily  catch  a  tune.  Because  the  boys  could 
not  learn  the  notes  the  Superintendent  and  the  Committee  de- 
cided to  employ  another  man.  1  do  not  remember  his  name. 
He  knew  music,  but  there  was  no  music  in  his  soul.  There  was 
iK^tiiing  delicate  or  i-etined  in  his  nature.  He  tired  rather  than 
eutertaiued.  So  the  boys  learned  nothing  from  him.  He  worked 
very  hard,  but  all  l,o  no  j)urpose.  JNIr,  Clark  was  a  nnisician  by 
nature,  and  a  man  with  a  deal  of  eommon  sense.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  discharge  I\Ir.  Clark  and  hire  this  other  man. 

While  Bhode  Island  is  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union,  the 
little  Benjamin  of  States,  none  have  had  a  more  powerful  iu- 
fluence  for  good  upon  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  peo})le  of  Providence  should  honor  Daniel  Leech,  who 
for  so  many  years  was  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools. 
He  is  the  man  who  pei'fected  the  model  [)lan  for  the  schoolhouse, 
a  plan  now  universally  followed.  The  Thayer  street  schoolhouse 
was  the  first  built  after  this  plan — rooms  in  the  center,  stair- 
ways at  ends,  enclosed  in  towerlike  additions.  These  stairwa}'s 
were  practically  fireproof;  jind  by  using  iron  they  could  be 
made  entiixdy  so.  All  honor  to  Daniel  Leech  for  his  interest  in 
the  schoolhouse,  and  for  the  supei'ior,  yet  simple,  model,  that  he 
gave  tgfthe  woi'ld. 

In  1  (>;]()  Roger  Williams  established  the  Providence  Planta- 
tions. He  was  the  foremost  man  of  his  day.  H' there  was  ever 
au  ins[)ired  man,  it  was  Roger  Williams.  The  world  was  mirrow  ; 
he  would  extend  the  borders  of  thought.  It  required  sacrifice  of 
])ei-sonal  couif)rt,  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  idea  of 
soul-liberty  s})i-ead  until  it  reached  the  extreme  l)orders  of  the 
land,  h'ew  realize  this  ;  indeed  few  know  of  Rogei-  Williams  and 
his  work — the  work  for  wdiich  he  so  zealously  laboi-ed.  Very 
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few  have  liad  the  honor  of  such  influence.  It  was  in  harmony 
witli  tlie  teachings  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets — peace  on  eartli, 
good  will  towards  man — towards  all  men.  We  have  no  likeness 
of  j\[r.  Willikms.  The  pictures  and  statues  of  him  are  all  ideal. 
John  Milton  furnished  the  ideal  likeness.  The  statue  of  Roger 
AVilliams  sliould  liave  been  placed  upon  the  new  capitol  at  Prov- 
idence. Some  day  we  hope  the  present  ideal,  which  represents 
nothing  in  particular,  may  be  removed,  and  that  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams be  })ut  in  its  place. 

ISAAC  PITMAN  NOYES. 

WASuiN(iTOx\,  D.  C,  T^lay,  1905. 


Reminiscences  of  Rhode  Island 

and 

Y«  Providence  Plantations. 


The  old  'riiii'd  AVurd  liad  its  lively  primaries,  ns  well  as  the 
other  wards,  rroniinent  in  that  ward  was  lAFr.  INIilleU.  lie 
always  acted  as  clerk.  In  the  later  years  these  meetings  were 
held  in  l^ionecr  Ilall,  a  building  built  by  the  Pioneer  ICngine 
Company  on  South  INFain  street.  Before  the  Pioneer  company 
built  this  hall  they  had  a  small  place  on  James  street,  south  of 
South  ]\[ain,  near  the  river.  Ira  AVindsor  was  a  pronnneut  mem- 
ber of  this  company. 

In  the  fifties  there  Avcre  large  omnibus  sleighs,  that  sometimes 
ran  as  onmibuses;  at  other  times  they  took  sleighing  ])arlies  lo 
country  roadhouses,  whei-e  there  was  a  sui)i)er  and  dancing. 

Ill  the  early  days  the  town  i)um])s  were  estal)lished  ioi-  tire 
purposes,  A  common  exjiression  at  that  time,  when'.th':^y  wanted 
a  joke,  or  did  not  know  what  department  to  chai-ge  a  c'ei'taln  ex- 
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pense,  the  saying  was,  "  Charge  it  to  the  town  pnmps,"  the  same 
as  tlie  captain  wlio,  when  lie  wanted  a  tni-key,  always  charged 
it  to  a  "  top  block." 

Old  Majoi-  AVarren  was  the  principal  architect  of  his  day,  be- 
fore Teft  and  Morse  came  to  town.  In  his  late  W(n'ks  he  intro- 
duced a  very  heavy  cornice,  as  seen  on  the  old  Dr.  Fering  house 
on  Westminster  street,  then  High  street,  near  the  corner  of 
Franklin.  Tliese  cornices  were  supported  by  heavy  bracks  Is. 
They  were  a  novelty,  and  many  humorous  remai'ks  wei-e  made 
in  regard  to  them.  In  the  fifties  the  INrajor  conceived  of  a  new 
idea  for  a  bridge.  He  got  a  contract  to  build  one  in  Cauadn. 
The  design  was  to  commence  on  both  shores  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  advance  towards  the  middle,  where  the  two  parts  were  to 
be  brought  together.  Just  l)efore  the  sections  were  joined  the 
whole  structure  tumbled  into  the  rivei-.  The  Major  left  the 
scene  without  cei'cmony — took  Freiicli  leave.  Nothing  more 
was  heard  of  a  bridge  being  constructed  upon  that  principle. 
Some  future  IMajor  may  try  it,  but  I  think  that  the  practical 
engineer  will  keep  to  the  old  plan. 

J^Iward  Holland  was,  at  his  death,  a  very  promising  archi- 
tect. He  was  a  student  of  Major  AN'aricii,  but  never  indulged 
in  any  of  the  IMajor's  peculiar  notions.  One  of  his  works  Avas 
the  I'ederal  street  sclioolhouse ;  anothei-,  the  Harrison  street 
church.  Tlis  best  business  building  was  a  brick  building  on 
Weybossett  street,  just  below  the  Arcade. 

In  the  fifties  the  Providence  Tool  (\)m])any  manufactured  a 
new  l)reechloading  musket  or  riile,  and  had  a  large  contract  from 
Turkey.  These  rilles  were  used  by  Turkey  in  her  w'ar  with 
Russia. 

Charles  H.  Perkins  was  a  blacksmith.  He  invented  machin- 
ery for  making  horseshoes — an  innovation  for  those  days.  But 
he  succeeded,  and  became  a  multi-millionaire.  My.  Perkins  was 
a  Republican,  and  could,  undoubtedly,  have  been  Governor  of 
the  State.  The  position  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  dciclincd  it. 
He  said  his  education  was  not  equal  to  the  oflice.  He  was  a 
good  businessman,  and  as  such  would  have  been  a  success.  lUit 
he  knew  his  weakness  as  to  education,  and  therefore  would  not 
allow  his  name  to  be  used. 

Iiillfecv  Iffties,  as  before  stated,  the  Irish  kept  hogs,  their 
children  c'ollecting  the  swill  (garbage).    One  day  at  school  Mr. 


Godding  asked  some  questions  about  one  of  tlie  Trisli  ])oys.  Wil- 
liam Lutlior,  a  humorous  b(^y,  spoke,  and  said  tliat  the  boy's 
fat  her  was  a  swill  merchant.  Patrick  l>yi-an's  father  re})aired 
umbrellas.  Mr.  Godding  asked  the  l)oys  if  one  of  them  would 
bring  him  a  good  switch.  Patrick  bi'ought  one  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned nnd)rella  sticks,  which  in  those  days  were  made  of  rattan. 
Patrick  was  the  lirst  l)oy  to  get  whipped  with  the  stick  he 
brought ! 

In  those  early  days,  before  the  war,  there  were  many  docks. 
The  first  one,  as  you  went  down  South  Water  street,  was  at 
the  Fall  River  wharf  Then  all  the  way  down  to  Ora  Tafl's 
warehouse  were  docks,  where  vessels  laid.  I  remember  seeing 
(piitci  lai'ge  brigs  in  these  d(jcks.  When  in  dock  they  had 
to  I'un  their  bowsprits  in,  because  it  interfered  with  the  street  or 
the  house  on  the  opposite  side.  The  steamer  Sylph  was  l)uilt 
over  on  the  west  side,  near  Ghihls  <S[  Davis'  hoatshop.  ]ler 
})ropelling  power  was  pe(udiar.  Instead  ol'  wdieels  like  otlier 
steamboats,  she  had  a  sort  of  grasshopper  arrangement.  It 
worked,  propelled  the  boat,  but  w\as  not  a  success,  and  it  was  not 
long  befoi'c  the  regular  sidewdieels  were  substituted.  Lalci-,  in 
addition  to  her  sidewheels,  a  propeller  was  introduced.  She 
never  made  nmch  speed,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  miles  an 
houi",  hut  she  was  a  powei'ful  tugboat,  and  towed  l)rick  scows  from 
Warren  to  Providence  and  back. 

The  towboat  of  those  days  was  the  I^lmore,  a  small  sidewheel 
boat,  brought  from  New  York.  She  was  oidy  about  forty  feet 
h)ng,  and  h(!r  deck  was  oidy  a  few  inches,  say  six  or  eight,  al)ove 
the  water.  She  was,  for  her  size,  a  j)Owerfnl  boat,  and  was  very 
useful  in  towing  vessels  about  the  harbor,  principally  coal 
schooners.  The  tugboat  of  to-day  had  not  nuide  its  appearance. 
The  lii'st  came  from  I*hiladel})hia. 

In  the  lifties  and  before  there  were  no  roi)e  machines,  such  as 
we  have  today.  All  the  rope  w^as  made  by  hand,  under  long 
sheds.  "  Over  Back  "  there  was  an  old  ropewalk,  as  those  places 
were  termed.  To  a  Rhode  Islander  belongs  the  honor  oi'  in- 
venting the  lii'st  rope  machine.  His  name  was  Thomas  P>oone. 
lie  was  a  native  of  Wickfoi-(b  R.  I.,  but  the  gi'cater  part  of  his 
life  he  lived  in  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  tliere  he  invented,  bidll  and 
worked  his  machine.  When  I  went  into  his  shop,  somewhere 
about  1851  or  '52,  it  was  in  a  small  room,  not  over  sixteen  feet 
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s^iuare.  It  ^vas  full  of  iiuicliiLies.  He  was  making  rope  about 
tlie  size  of  your  finger,  say  about  five-eiglitlis  or  tliree-(|uarl(M-s  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  yarn  was  introduced  at  the  Ixittoiii; 
at  tlie  to})  it  came  out  I'ope.  Each  macliine  occuj)ie<l  about  a 
square  yard.  Thomas  Boone  was  tlie  elder  brother  of  C'hrisfoplior, 
who  went  out  to  Cuba  with  "  Cousin  Jenckes."  I  have  referi-od  lo 
him  in  the  prior  paper.  lie  began  life  as  a  house  carpenter,  and 
ended  by  being  an  engineer,  the  first  chief  engineer,  of  llie 
island.  As  to  cutoffs,  IMr.  Corliss  first  ap])lied  it  to  stationary 
engines.  Then  he  tried  mai'ine  engines  and  locomotives;  but 
while  the  cutofi'  was  a  success  in  the  stationaiy  engine,  in  the 
marine  and  locomotive  types  it  was  a  failure. 

Shortly  before  the  war,  Otis  INFason  bought  an  old  house  in  the 
Third  AVard,  corner  of  Ti-ansit  and  Benefit,  opp(tsite  old  St. 
Ste})hen's.  'I'his  befitted  uj).  It  was  a  good  house,  but  tor  want 
of  cai'e,  had  run  down.    Here  he  IIvcmI  until  he  died. 

About  T8r)4  Dr.  Swain's  church  was  built.  INFr.  Teft  was  the 
architect.  It  had  two  towers.  Well-to-do  people  attended  this 
church  ;  numy  came  in  two-hoi\se  carriages,  so  it  got  to  be  known 
as  the  "  Two-horse  Church."  Dr.  Swain  was  a  tall,  raw-boned 
man.  In  the  coldest  weather  he  wore  no  overcoat,  only  a  thin 
sack  coat.  He  was  an  intellectual  man,  having  the  a})pearance 
ol' the  scholar  that  he  was.  Had  he  been  more  ])racti('al  and 
dressed  with  moi'e  care  he  would  ])robably  have  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  He  died  com])ai-ativeIy  young,  his  deat  h  being  due  to 
consumption.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  l  ipe  scholai",  and  an  earnest 
preacher.    jMay  his  soul  progress  in  peace! 

The  old  American  Brass  J">and  was  one  of  the  celebrated  bands 
of  the  country  ;  there  was  nothing  supei  ior  to  it.  Joe  Cii-een 
was  the  leader.  There  was  considerable  controversy  as  to  who 
was  the  better  player  on  the  bugle,  he  or  Kendall  of  I^oston. 
Joe  had  a  brass  instrumeut  while  the  Boston  man  had  a  silver 
one.  Joe's  "  wood  up  "  could  not  be  beat.  Bliven  played  the 
trombone.    He  was  the  father  of  Charley  and  Pitts. 

The  theatres  in  those  days  were  conducted  (juite  ditlerently 
from  now.  There  was  a  stock  company,  that  i-emained  at  the 
place.  Stai's,  such  as  Forrest,  ]>ooth  and  l^avenport,  would 
come,  say  for  a  week.  Majoi-  Thon.e  and  his  wile.  Lady  Thorne, 
were  the  stock  company  of  Providence.  The  "Naiad  (^ueen  " 
was  a  popular  play.    It  was  spectacular.    Then  there  was  the 
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"  Sea  of  Ice."  (Now,  bear  in  mind  this  was  as  early  as  1853.) 
This  pLay  set  forth  a  theory  tliat  the  civilization  of  Mexico  and 
Peru  came  from  India  via  Behring  Straits.  To-day  this  idea  is 
held  by  anthropologists.  Last  winter  (1904)  a  noted  anthro- 
])ologist  in  A\'ashing{on,  D.  C,  l^efore  the  Anthropological  So- 
ciety, gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  witii  views,  wherein  he  traced 
the  civilization  of  India  northeast,  through  Cliina  and  Siberia, 
to  ])ehring  Straits,  down  the  Pacific  shore  to  IMexico  and  Peru. 
And  all  this  was  foreshadowed  in  1853  in  the  drama  of  the  "Sea 
of  Ice!"  Where  the  autlior  of  this  play  got  his  idea,  we  know 
not;  but  when  we  come  to  think  of  it  we  cannot  help  l)ut  say 
"  Wonderfu]  !  "  Wo  shall  never  forget  Forrest  and  his  IMatta- 
mora.  "You  have  sent  for  me,  and  I  have  come!"  The 
Indians  were  sore  pressed.  As  Charles  Sprague  says,  in  his  plea 
for  the  red  man  : 

"Alas  for  them  !  their  day  is  o'er, 
Theii-  lires  ai'c  out  from  liill  and  shore. 
No  more  for  thcni  the  wild  deer  bounds, 

])lo\v  is  in  their  Imnting  [,'rounds; 
The  i)al('  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 
The  pale  man's  sail  skims  o'er  their  tloods, 
Their  plea^^aut  springs  are  dry. 
Their  ehildren — look  !  by  power  oppressed, 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  West, 
Their  children  go— to  die  !  " 

And  yet,  did  Mi\  Sprague  live  to-day,  he  would  write  a  more 
hoi)eful  i)oeni  on  the  red  man.  He  wrote  what  appeared  then 
(o  be  true  lo  him,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  was  so,  l)ut  the 
Indians  of  to-day,  many  of  them,  are  living  comfortably,  and 
adopting  the  white  man's  better  ways. 

Jn  the  lifties  there  was  a  youivg  girl  by  tlie  name  of  Hannah 
r)ailey,  the  daughter  of  Sanuiel  Bailey,  wlio  for  years  was  super- 
intendent of  the  old  steam  mill.  Hannah  wtus  a  pupil  of  the  old 
Third  Ward  Grannnar  School.  She  Avas  a  good  reader.  Be- 
cause of  such  they  thought  she  had  talent  for  an  actress.  She 
went  to  Ihiffalo  to  study.  About  1850  she  came  to  Providence 
wil  h  lM)rrest,  tin<l  played  the  part  of  the  wife  of  the  Indian  chief. 
People  who  were  never  before  in  a  theatre  went  to  see  her.  I 
do  not  think  h'orrest  favored  her.  He  was  selHsh,  and  wanted 
all  the  hon<u-.    I'owards  an  older  woman  lie  would  not  have 
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becD  so  iiidiffcreiit.  So  far  as  Plaiiiiali  was  concerned,  the  part 
was  a  failure.  AVliat  became  of  her  after  this  I  do  not  know  ; 
1  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  her  since.  Whether  she  l)ecaine 
a  great  actress  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

There  "'as  a  peculiar  ceremony  that  Brown  University  used 
to  liave.  It  was  the  burial  of  the  books  after  the  end  of  the 
yearly  term,  which  was  some  time  in  June.  All  the  rowboats, 
and  even  some  of  the  ferryboats,  would  be  hired.  They  would 
meet  at  Ferry  Dock,  east  side,  and  row  down  the  river  to  some 
point  on  the  west  side  below  Fox  Point.  Here  they  had  a 
funeral  ceremony,  and  dropped  into  the  waters  of  the  bay  the 
loaded  sacks  containing  the  books  that  they  had  studied.  For 
lights  they  had  torches.  There  was  singing,  and  they  had  a 
joyfu!  lime.  After  the  war  we  never  had  any  more  of  this.  It 
was  [)eculiar.  The  old  l)rown  boys  will  remember  these  scenes 
with  pleasui'e. 

Jn  the  early  days,  more  than  now,  farmers  used  to  bring  their 
Avood  to  the  Pj-ovidence  market.  One  winter's  day  a  farmer 
came  to  town  with  his  wood.  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
dispose  of  it,  so  he  asked  some  one  about  the  college  if  he  could 
leave  it  there.  "  Yes,"  was  the  rei)ly,  so  he  went  off  somewhere 
with  his  oxen  for  the  night.  The  next  morning,  when  he  came 
tor  his  sled  of  wood,  it  could  not  be  found.  Pie  happened  to 
glance  towards  the  roof  of  the  old  University  Hall,  and  there 
saw  his  load  of  wood  looking  as  natural  as  though  it  were  on 
t  he  ground.  1  )uriug  the  night  st)me  of  the  students  had  unloaded 
the  wood,  taking  the  sled  to  ))ieces,  and  carried  the  whole  to  the 
to[)  of  University  Ifall,  and  re})laced  sled  and  wood.  How  the 
sled  and  wood  got  l)ack  to  the  ground  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
got  down. 

The  favorite  ponds  on  which  to  skate  were  Ives'  and  Jones'. 
Ives'  was  on  Seekonk  Plains,  a  very  bleak  place;  Jones'  was 
further  to  the  south,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  woods.  The 
last  pond  was  not  very  large,  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  long  and 
lil'ty  to  sixty  wide.  It  was  well  protected  from  the  lierce  winds 
that  made  Ives'  pond  not  very  inviting  when  the  wind  was  blow- 
ing lii'teen  or  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Old  l*\n-t  Hill  still  stands,  but  it  i.->  fast  being  undermined.  1 
understand  that,  some  interest  has  of  late  been  taken  in  it.  It 
would  seem  that  such  an  historic  earthwork  should  be  preserved. 
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The  boat  Comet  was  o\Yne(l  by  the  Aiigells,  and  was  sailed  by 
Tom,  the  brother  of  Jerry.  Slie  was  about  thirty  feet  on  the 
water  line,  was  sloop-rigged,  counter  stern,  and  l)y  all  odds  the 
handsomest  l)oat  I  ever  saw.  Tiie  new-fashioned  models  may 
beat  her,  but  they  arc  ugly.  It  would  seem  that  they  might  get 
uj)  a  model  that  would  combine  the  beauty  of  the  old  Comet  and 
the  speed  of  tlie  new  model.  The  Comet  was  built  somewhere 
in  Connecticut,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stonington.  By  jKiying 
more  attention  to  the  lines  of  the  fish  and  the  towing  of  the  log, 
])utt  end  foremost,  I  think  Ave  might  get  up  a  model  that  would 
combine  the  two  parts — beauty  and  speed. 

In  those  days  we  remember  the  old  State's  Prison,  located  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Cove,  opposite  the  railroad  station.  On 
Fourth  of  July  nights  the  iireworks  were  over  by  the  prison,  and 
the  people  would  cojigregate  on  the  station  side  to  see  them. 
And  they  were  fine.  Comparatively  little  interest  is  taken  in 
{irewoi'ks,  now.  Beyond  a  few  hrecrackers,  colored  lights  and 
rockets,  little  is  done  in  this  line.  I  make  no  comment — simply 
state  the  fact.  Perhaps  it  is  thought  too  wasteful — that  the 
money  can  be  better  expended  in  other  things. 

As  to  Poger  A\'illianis,  I  have  said  that  his  statue  should  sur- 
mount the  State  Capitol.  It  can  be  done  with  little  expense. 
We  have  no  likeness  of  him,  so  one  statue  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  lUit  we  could  take  the  figui'c  that  now  surmounts 
(he  dome,  and  clothe  it  in  the  conventional  })ilgrim  garb  and  hat, 
and  call  it  Poger  Williams.  Thus  with  little  expense  we  couhl 
convert  the  present  re})resentation  into  a  very  fair  ideal  Poger 
Williams. 

liefore  the  war  charcoal  was  sold  from  carts  on  the  streets.  It 
was  used  to  kindle  fires,  in  small  cast  iron  furnaces.  In  excur- 
sions down  the  l)ay,  when  parties  went  ofl'  for  a  few  days'  trip, 
they  took  chai'coaland  a  furnace.  The  oil  and  vapor  stoves  now 
take  the  j)lace  of  the  furnace. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Setli  Shaw,  who  kept  the  old  shore  place  at 
]>ullock's  J^oint,  went  to  Florida  to  prospect  for  a  winter  hotel- 
\Vhen  he  ari'ived  there  all  whom  he  spoke  to  said  Florida  was  a 
veiy  healthy  place — no  fevers  or  chills.  He  wanted  to  go  to  a 
place  some  f  )nrteen  miles  from  his  hea(l<iuarters.  I^)r  this  pni'- 
pose  he  hired  a  rowboat  and  a  man  to  row  him.  They  had  not 
been  in  the  l)oatmore  than  ten  minutes  when  the  man  was  taken 
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with  R  cliill.  "I  thought  you  did  not  have  chills  here.  All 
Avlioin  I  have  uict  said  this  locality  was  reinai'kal)ly  free  from 
chills."  The  niau  had  to  admit  that  he  had  chills.  "  Where  did 
you  come  from  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Shaw.  "  From  the  State  of  Maine." 
"Wliyd'dyou  leave  there?"  "  Because  there  I  had  the  rheu- 
matis."  "So  you  came  down  here  and  got  rid  of  your  rheuma- 
tism, and  got  the  chills?"  "Yes,"  said  the  man.  "All  I  have 
to  say  is,  1  think  you  made  a  mighty  good  swap." 

On  the  road  near  Wickford  are  some  tracks  that  much  resemble 
human  feet.  How  they  came  there  has  not,  as  I  know  of,  yet 
been  accounted  for.  The  strides  are  ten  to  twelve  feet.  They 
are  called  the  Devil's  footprints. 

The  old  Ited  J^ridge  ^vas  of  wood.  It  was  painted  red,  hence 
its  mime.  I^efore  the  Stonington  raih-oad  was  build  there  lived 
in  South  Kingston  a  man  who  was  a  great  mathennitician.  He 
got  intei-ested  in  the  road.  "  It  cannot  be  built,"  said  he.  "It 
would  cost  iivciiiij-five  tJwii.saiid  dolldrs  '  "  There  is  hardly  a  road 
in  tlie  country  but  what  costs  as  nuich  as  this  per  mile.  Over 
level  lands  roads  are  ])uilt  for  a  less  sum,  l)ut  where  there  is  much 
grading,  l)ridge  building,  cutting,  &c.,  the  cost  is  about  the  same 
per  mile. 

About  I(S5()  there  came  to  rrovidence  Ji  full-ldoodcd  negro  by 
the  name  of  CJeorgc  Washington  J'eckstought.  lie  played  the 
accordioji.  ^lanyofthe  old  citizens  will  remember  him.  In 
the  evenings  he  would  be  engaged  to  play  at  private  houses  or 
saloons. 

Now  I  i)roi)ose  to  tell  something  that  will  hardly  be  believed, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It  is  no  more  or  less  that  in  ]<sr)8 
the  Shah  of  Pei'sia,  incoyiilto,  under  the  name  of  William  Smith, 
visited  Providence,  and  wdiile  there  boarded  with  ]\Irs.  J.  U. 
Noyes,  then  044  Penelit  street.  Ostensibly  he  was  a  book 
agent,  /.  c,  he  carried  a  book  that  he  pretended  to  get  sub- 
scribers for;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  got  sub- 
scribers or  not.  While  having  his  headquarters  in  Providence 
he  visited  other  places.  He  had  a  military  carriage,  wore  an 
old  suit  of  black,  with  beaver  hat,  was  gentlemaidy  and  original, 
and  spoke  lOnglish  with  a  foreign  accent.  We  did  not  then  nns- 
irust  who  he  was.  He  hailed  from  New  Orleans.  In  ]8r)0,  when 
in  New  Ork'ans,  I  looked  for  him,  hut  he  could  not  be  found. 
Then  later  1  came  across  a  portrait  of  the  Shah.    The  resemblance 
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was  complete.  Then  the  age  at  which  he  died  (65),  would  fit  his 
years  when  he  was  in  Providence,  making  him  about  28  or  oO 
years  of  age  at  that  time.  This,  of  course,  will  provoke  a  smile, 
but  I  verily  Ixlieve  that  this  Mr.  William  Smith  was  the  Shah 
of  Persian,  travelling  incognito. 

In  1846  scollops  were  peddled  about  the  streets  of  Providence 
in  the  shell,  the  same  as  clams;  selling  them  as  now  was  not  then 
known.  So  far  as  I  remember,  the  whole  scollop  was  then  eaten  ; 
now  only  the  eye.  Mussels  were  also  peddled  about  the  streets 
in  the  same  manner.    Plerring  was  smoked  and  strung  on  sticks. 

^Ir  Sanuiel  Foster  came  from  the  country  to  Provideuce.  He 
prospered  in  business  and  became  very  well  off.  Pie  bought  the 
most  peculiar  house  inProvitlence,  located  on  the  corner  of  ^McGee 
and  George — now  59  George  street.  The  style  is  of  a  Greecian 
temple  type.  He  bought  the  house  from  INIr.  Whip])le,  who  built 
it,  with  a  commodious  cellar  in  which  he  stored  cotton.  Kather 
peculiar  to  have  the  cellar  of  a  private  residence  a  storehouse  for 
cotton!  JMr.  Foster  lived  to  be  98  years  of  age,  and  up  to  with- 
in a  week  or  two  of  his  death  was  able  to  be  about  on  the  streets 
alone.  For  a  long  time  he  persisted  in  walking  up  and  the  steep 
hill;  later  his  people  prevailed  upon  him  to  use  the  street  cars. 
\Vhile  a  young  man,  and  up  to  middle  life,  INTr.  Foster  was  sickly. 
So  frail  was  he  that  he  was  not  expected  to  live  to  reach  fifty,  or 
even  forty,  years.  But  by  paying  due  regard  to  the  laws  of  health 
he  lived  to  be  98. 

In  the  fall  of  1852  my  brother,  John  AVilliam  Noyes,  went  to 
New  Orleans,  and  thei'c  secured  a  position  in  a  large  forwarding 
and  commission  house,  then  Pi'ice,  Frost  c^.  Co.  ;  later.  Price, 
Converse  (k,  Smith;  still  later,  E.  K.  Converse  Co.  The  com- 
pany was  J.  W.  Noyes.  He  succeeded  very  well  until  the  war, 
aiul  but  for  that  event  would  still  have  prospered.  Living  with 
Southern  people,  in  spirit  he  became  a  Southerner.  As  soon  as 
Lincoln  was  elected,  as  we  know,  the  South  prepared  for  war. 
In  February,  18(jl,  my  brother  was  with  a  battalion  of  infantry 
before  Fort  Pickens,  which  they  tried  to  take,  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed. Then  they  went  up  to  Hampton,  Va.,  where,  in  ^^arch, 
18(51,  they  had  an  engagement,  and  lost  their  commander.  For 
the  first  year  he  served  in  the  infantry;  after  that,  to  the  end, 
in  a  Louisiana  light  battery,  \yhile  in  the  light  battery  service 
he  was  with  commands  that  served  in  the  Southwest. 
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In  those  early  days  there  lived  on  Seekonk  Plains  an  old  negro 
couple.  One  day,  when  the  man  was  off  to  work,  the  old  huly 
went  down  to  the  shore  to  collect  eel  grass  for  greens.  They  had 
a  very  tame  goose  ;  this  she  took  with  her.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  bird  from  straying,  the  old  woman  anchored  it  to  a  large 
stone,  which  was  below  tidewater  mark.  She  was  so  intent  in 
her  work  that  she  forgot  all  about  the  goose.  The  tide  came  in  ; 
the  string  was  short.  When  about  to  go  home  she  looked  for 
the  goose ;  it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  After  a  careful  search 
she  found  it  drowned.  She  took  it  home,  and  told  her  sad  tale 
to  her  husband.  His  sympathy  was  expressed  in  these  words : 
"  You  might  have  known  that  a  goose  raised  on  Seekonk  Plains 
would  not  know  how  to  swim !  " 

Prior  to  about  1880  there  were  few  lighthouses  on  the  bay. 
Canimicut  was  the  last  as  you  sailed  up  the  bay.  Since  then 
there  have  been  erected  five — Bullock's  Point,  Sabin's  Point, 
Pondiam,  one  near  Squantum,  and  one  at  Sassafras  Point.  One 
very  dark  night  in  August,  1870,  I  had  an  experience  in  coming 
up  the  bay.  The  only  guide  I  had  was  the  light  at  Canimicul, 
which  was  behind  me.  I  steered  by  the  center  boiird,  a  (pieer 
thing  to  use.  I  could  see  nothing;  there  were  no  lights  along 
the  shore  as  now.  So  I  sailed  until  the  center  board  struck 
bottom,  then  came  about;  then  on  the  other  tack,  repeating  the 
same.  The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the  way  was  a  channel  post 
that  had  got  loose,  and  was  floating  on  the  top  of  the  water.  It 
was  secured  in  some  numner,  and  was  near  the  old  Clam  House. 
lUit,  as  I  was  now  nearing  the  city,  the  lights  therefrom  helped 
me  a  little.  I  had  with  me  two  women  and  a  sjnall  boy.  ]5e- 
low  Field's  Point  the  wind  was  heavy  ;  at  Canimicut  light  I  tried 
to  j'cef  the  sail,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  it,  so  I  kept  the 
sail  very  close  into  the  wind. 

The  Peck  family  lived  on  Arnold  street.  Mary,  the  older 
girl,  was  quite  a  writer.  She  wrote  poetry.  About  1858  or  '54, 
tlici'cabouts.  The  Journal  discontinued  the  New  Year's  address, 
so  Miuy  Peck  wrote  one  for  the  newsboys. 

In  1850  tomatoes  were  not  generally  eaten  in  Rhode  Island. 
In  the  summer  of  1850  I  was  down  on  my  aunt's  farm,  with  my 
cousin  Toinas  (as  he  called  himself;  being  boi'u  on  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  he  was  christened  after  the  Spanish  form  of  the  name 
Tomas).    On  the  hill  or  village,  near  the  blacksmith's  shop,  was 
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quite  a  bed  of  tomatoes.  My  cousin  and  T,  liaving  learned,  while 
liviu<,^  in  New  York  city,  to  eat  the  tomato,  we  picked  and  ate  a 
number.  The  village  boys  looked  at  us  as  though  we  were 
eating  something  i)oisonous.  In  New  York  City  the  tomato  is 
often  cooked  with  onions,  about  half  and  half,  fried  together ; 
it  makes  a  fine  dish.  In  the  olden  times,  before  the  tomato  was 
thought  to  be  fit  to  eat,  it  was  a  house  plant,  and  was  called 
love  apple." 

The  first  of  May  used  to  be  a  great  day.  Parties  would  l)e 
organized  to  go  out  into  the  woods  to  i)ick  wild  flowers.  The 
boys  and  girls  would  get  uj)  very  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to 
the  woods.  They  were  always  back  in  time  to  go  to  school. 
In  those  days  the  May-basket  was  (piite  an  institution.  Thev 
were  made  generally  of  colored  papers,  cut  in  regular  strips  of 
about  one-half  an  inch  wide,  then  })ut  together  like  basketwork. 
At  night  a  boy  would  bring  one  of  these  baskets  to  the  door  of 
the  house  of  the  young  girl  he  loved  best.  He  would  ring  tiie 
door  bell,  then  run.  No  name  was  put  into  the  l)asket,  the  girl 
nuist  guess  who  was  her  lover,  who  was  the  boy  who  thought  so 
much  of  her  as  to  give  her  a  May-basket.    It  was  very  romantic. 

In  the  siunmer,  while  on  the  farm,  at  vacation  time,  I  fre(piently 
helped  to  thrasli  oats.  The  team  consisted  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  with 
a  horse  in  the  lead  ;  I  rode  the  horse.  The  farmers  would  throw 
off  the  oats  from  the  stack,  and  round  and  round  we  would  go, 
and  thereby  thrash  out  the  oats  like  in  the  old  l^ible  times  This 
plan  superseded  the  old  flail.    Now  this  is  done  by  machinery, 

]>etween  the  I^arkin  and  Teft  I'amilies  there  was  a  feud — one 
had,  they  said,  stolen  a  hatchet,  the. other  a  turtle.  One  day 
there  was  an  auction,  A  watch  was  uj)  for  bids.  One  of  the 
men  said  he  would  take  it  if  it  had  a  hatchet-key,  the  other 
replied  he  would  take  it  if  it  had  a  turtle-case.  Thus  they  hit 
each  other.    How  it  ended  I  do  not  know. 

The  Great  Swamp  was  a  fine  natural  cranberry  field.  In  the 
fall  of  the  year  the  farmers  would  gather  these  berries.  Some 
gathered  them  by  scoo[),  wliile  others  [)icked  l)y  hand.  The  hand 
[)rocess  was  the  cleaner;  the  berries  did  not  have  to  be  separated 
from  the  grass.  Such  farmers  as  hired  the  farm,  or  worked 
upon  shai-cs,  paid  rent  by  the  cranberries  gathered. 

One  of  the  qneer  characters  in  South  Kingston  was  Arnold 
Sherman,  the  sou  of  David.    They  both  lived  on  a  little  rocky 
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farm  of  forty  acres,  on  the  liillside,  two  miles  or  more  in  from 
the  road.  They  had  a  right  of  way  through  their  neighbor^- 
])rivate  roads.  Only  once  did  I  see  Arnold  ott'  the  forty-acre 
farm.  He  never  saw  a  city,  and  had  no  inclination  to  see  one, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  more  than  a  few  times  ever  went  to 
the  village.  He  was  a  good  scholar;  was  avcII  read  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  nations  and  the  Bible.  As  for  the  novels  and 
the  poetry  of  the  world,  he  knew  nothing  of  them.  Arnold  used 
to  say  "  Give  me  two  ten-barrel  revolvers  and  a  sword,  and  I'd 
like  to  see  any  man  come  near  me."  Pie  had  (pieer  ideas  of 
arms;  he  never  iired  off  a  gun  or  i)istol  in  his  life.  But  there 
was  no  need  of  him  knowing  how  to  handle  firearms.  The 
orchard  to  his  forty-acre  farm  was  fully  half  rock,  yet  the  trees 
nourished  there,  and  fine  apples  grew.  After  his  father  and 
stepmother  died  he  Avas  left  alone.  He  soon  got  rid  of  the  horse^ 
tlie  cow  and  the  steers.  He  i)lanted  enough  to  keej)  himself,  sold 
very  little,  and  l)ought  very  little.  His  neighbors  would  do 
errands  for  liim  at  the  hill  or  village.  A  little  flour  and  kero- 
sene oil  were  the  chief  things  lie  needed.  For  a  while  he  had  a 
small  dog.  He  Avas  very  shy  of  the  cars  on  the  Narragansett 
Pier  road  that  came  by  his  house.  When  he  heard  the  cars 
coming  he  would  hide  1)ehind  the  barn  and  ])eep  out  at  them 
One  time  I  asked  him  if  he  ever  drank  any  cider.  "  No,  I  can't 
aflbrd  it ;  it  costs  live  cents  a  (juart,  and  I  would  want  four  (piarts 
a  day.  I  could  not  afford  it."  Arnold  Sherman  died  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  He  was  one  for  whom  we  shall 
always  have  a  pleasant  memory. 

Another  odd  character  was  Benjamin  Watson,  generally  called 
Ben  Watson.  He  ke])t  a  little  old  country  store  near  the  old 
South  Kingston  station.  Ben  owned  all  the  land  about  the  station. 
The  railroad  needed  more  land,  but  Ben  would  not  sell.  He 
would  say  "  I  don't  see  what  they  want  more  land  for."  As  they 
could  not  buy  of  Ben,  they  went  about  a  third  of  a  mile  south. 
This  is  wdiy  the  Kingston  station  was  nioved  to  the  new  i)lace. 
livery  time  a  train  came  in  ]3en  could  be  seen  sitting  on  the  fence. 
In  tlios(;  days,  as  Kingston  was  a  halfway  place,  there  was  a  huge 
shed  kept  full  of  wood,  and  an  ejigine  there  to  saw  it.  When 
I  he  road  was  lirst  stai-ted  they  used  only  hard  wood,  but  as  tlu>. 
hai-d  wood  got  scarce  they  began  to  use  Southern  })ine,  and  at  the 
end  only  pine  was  used.   At  the  "  de-pot,"  as  Ben  Watson  always 
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called  it,  there  was  an  eating  room.  All  trains  stopped  at  King- 
ston. Some  fifteen  or  twenty  minntes  were  allowed  for  eating. 
When  a  train  arrived  there  was  always  a  rnsh  of  the  ])assengers 
to  this  wayside  eating  place.  All  snch  places  are  now  done  away 
with.  AVe  now  have  dining  cars  and  eat  as  we  travel  ;  no  time  is 
lost. 

When  bicycles  of  the  safety  pattern  were  first  intro(hiced  there 
was  a  bicycle  race  at  the  Kingston  fair.  The  racers  were  gathci-ed, 
some  five  or  six.  The  man  who  attracted  the  most  attention  was 
one  of  the  little-giant  build.  He  could  not  have  been  more  than 
live  foot  four,  but  had  the  shoulders  and  lind)s  of  a  giant.  As 
he  stood  there  with  a  blanket  thrown  around  him,  waiting  for  the 
(n"d(M'  to  go,  he  was  admii-ed  l)y  all.  In  the  same  company  of  racei's 
was  a  tall,  sleiider  youth,  perhaps  five  foot  ten,  light  l)uild,  arms 
an<l  legs  about  the  size  of  those  of  the  other  man's  wrists.  They 
stalled,  the  young  giant  well  to  the  front  and  the  slender  man 
well  to  the  back.  After  seeing  the  start  I  took  a  position  where 
I  could  see  them  end.  As  I  looked  across  the  course  I  saw  that 
the  slender  man  was  aheath  Would  be  maintain  his  ]iosition  ? 
He  did.  lie  came  in  I'ully  fifty  feet  ahead  of  the  others,  and  the 
little  giant  was  in  the  rear. 

The  old  farm  where  I  used  to  go  to  spend  my  summers  from  18,10 
to  the  time  of  the  war  was  then  about  a  mile  or  more  in  fi-om 
the  main  road.  T^atcr  the  Pier  l\aili-oad  cut  it  north  and  south, 
and  a  ])ike  road  east  ami  west.  The  house  is  now  gone  ;  for  some 
years  it  was  the  head(]uarters  for  ti-amps,  who,  perhaps  by  eare- 
lessiiess,  set  it  afire.  Nothing  now  remains  but  the  chimney. 
A  few  hundred  feet  from  the  house  is  the  pond,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Rhode  Island.  It  is  said  to  contain  sixty-tive  acres,  and  there 
was  fine  fishing  there.  Foi-  years  it  has  not  been  fished  ;  not  even 
a  boat  on  it.  In  this  pond  I  learned  to  swim  and  to  sail  a  boat, 
In  those  days  my  cousin  had  a  small  saill)oat  there.  Sometimes 
I  would  go  down  to  the  pond  of  a  winter  and  skate.  Of  a 
warm  day,  wdicn  the  sun  would  heat  the  air  under  the  ice  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  produce  exi)ansion,  there  would  be  sounds 
under  it  which  resemble  the  terrible  gi'oans  of  some  giant.  This 
faim,  and  the  one  across  the  pond,  now  belongs  to  the  William 
Potter  estate,  l^'cry  spring,  when  we  ])h)wed,  we  found  Indian 
arrowheads,  showing  that  in  colonial  times  there  must  have  been 
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some  figliting  in  tlie  iieii^^hborliood  of  this  pond.  Tlie  great  Indian 
iight  was  down  in  a  part  of  our  Great  Swamp. 

Another  qreer  character  who  lived  near  the  Great  Pond 
("  Gret  I'ond,"  as  it  was  called)  was  I*erry  Gavit.  He  was  an 
odd-looking  chai-acter,  and  had  an  odd  boat  on  the  pond.  It 
was  more  like  a  hnge  diy  goods  box  than  a  boat,  with  side  boards 
ill  place  of  a  center  board.  This  was  the  first  and  only  side-board 
boat  I  ever  saw.  Perry  was  of  medium  size;  skin  tanned  like 
an  h]gyptian  mummy  ;  wore  pants  all  shredded  at  the  bottom, 
and  so  short  (hat  they  only  came  about  hali'  way  to  his  aidcles  ; 
a  v(>st,  and  a  veiy  clean  white  cotton  shirt,  with  long,  pnrtly  gi-ay 
hair,  black  eyes  and  unkemj)t  beard.  In  all  sorts  of  weather  he 
wore  an  old  beaver  hat  that  showed  years  oi'  wear.  He  was  a  most 
]n'chii-es(jue  looking  individual.  One  of  his  sons  went  West. 
Aflei-  being  lhei-e  some  yeai's  he  returned  to  the  old  ])lace  for  a 
visit.  Some  curious  persons  asked  him  where  he  lived,  but  they 
could  not  leai-n  from  him.  His  only  reply  was,  "Where  he  sun 
sets." 

SluK.'kleford's  bakery,  on  Prook  street  near  William,  was  a 
great  phice  to  get  baked  beans  and  Indian  pudding.  Sunday 
moi-niugs  in  ]>articul;ir  the  citizens  would  go  there  to  get  these 
tilings.  The  goods  jNFr.  Shackleford  made  and  sold  were  fine, 
and  in  great  demand.  We  shall  never  forget  him  and  his  beans 
and  Indian  [judding. 

The  introduction  of  water  necessarily  called  for  agood  sewerage 
system.  Pefore  this  all  that  pertained  to  water  sup})ly  and  sewer- 
age was  exceedingly  crude.  The  city  was  lull  of  cisterns.  Peo})le 
who  c(Mild  all()rd  it  had  bathrooms,  <Siq.,  but  the  supply  of  water 
would  now  be  considered  inade(iuate,  The  sewers  were  all  ])i'i- 
vate,  rudely  constructed  of  bi'ick  or  rough  stone,  about  twelve 
inches  square.  With  the  waterworks  came  the  large  round  or 
elliptical  sewer,  and  the  round  earthen  drainpipe.  Some  people 
are  all  the  while  eulogizing  the  past  and  belittling  the  present. 
If  they  had  to  go  back  to  the  ways  of  old  I  think  that  they  would 
complain  as  much  as  other  })eople,  and  cry  out  for  improvements. 
The  waterworks  and  the  drainage  of  a  city  are  highly  necessary 
for  health  and  comfort.  There  are  some  disadvantages,  such  as 
[)ollutiiig  the  rivers,  but  in  due  time  ihis  Avill  be  corrected.  If 
we  couhl,  by  electricity,  cremate  all  our  refuse  of  the  body  and 
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the  tal)le,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Some  day  this  may 
come. 

In  those  days  many  country  people,  and  some  city  peo])le, 
made  tlieir  own  soap  and  candles. 

We  nuist  not  forget  Cockey  Ross.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  but  liave  often  thought  that  he  was.  He  was  a  queer  little 
man,  woi-e  siiarp-toed  boots,  rode  in  an  old-fashioned  one-horse 
shay.  It  is  said  that  he  had  his  car])ets  on  the  ceiling,  and  he 
hung  his  chairs  on  hooks  on  the  wall.  He  was  an  express  agent. 
He  altered  his  house  so  that  the  first  story  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  high. 

Ik'fore  the  war  many  horseshoe  nails  were  made  l)y  hand. 
There  was  a  place  on  North  Meeting  street,  next  al)ove  the 
large  livery  sta])le,  on  the  corner  of  ATeeting  and  Benefit. 
Hei'e  were  employed  some  five  or  six  hands.  Tlie}'  were  very 
ex])ert,  but  with  all  their  expertness  they  could  not  compete 
with  the  machine,  so  the  hand-wrought  nail  business  came  to 
an  end. 

The  Rliode  Island  Schoolmaster  was  a  fine  little  magazine, 
devoted  to  the  welfare  of  education.  About  1808  or  '09  ]\lr. 
Tliomas  W.  Bicknell,  the  editor,  went  to  Boston.  The  Rliode 
Island  Schoohnaster  was  discontinued  and  tlie  New  iMigland 
Joui-nal  of  Education  started  in  Boston.  For  some  time  this 
school  journal  flourshed,  but  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve  years 
Mv.  Bicknell  returned  to  rrovidence  and  went  into  some  otlier 
l)usiness.  What  has  become  of  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Ivlucation  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Bicknell  is  a  fine  speaker.  He 
was,  I  believe,  for  a  short  time  a  mendjer  of  the  Legislature.  A 
man  of  his  ability  and  love  for  the  State  should  be  sent  to  the 
United  States  Senate.    Some  day  I  ho])e  to  see  him  there. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  building  of  a  new  house  in  New- 
port— perhaps  in  the  forties.  Colonel  Barton  was  building  a 
house.  Peoylc  were  very  inquisitive,  so  nuich  so  that  he  finally 
])ut  up  a  sign  that  the  house  was  to  be  so  Irrge,  so  high,  to  be  of 
brick,  inside  hardwood  finish,  ike.  One  night  a  delegation  of 
citizens  came  to  his  house  with  all  sorts  of  instrumenls  with 
which  they  could  make  a  noise — tin  horns,  tin  pans,  ike.  A 
most  elequent  speaker  steped  to  the  front  and  said  :  "  Coloncd 
we  are  humbly  thankful  for  the  information  that  you  have  ])ut 
upon  the  board,  but  there  is  one  important  item  that  you  have 
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failed  to  inform  us  about,  that  is,  whetlier  the  house  is  to  be 
painted  or  to  be  whitewaslied  !  "  The  Cohjnel  took  the  joke  in 
good  part,  and  invited  tlie  crowd  in  to  "take  sonietliing." 

Thus  ends  t.ie  Reminiscences.  Already  very  complimentary 
letters  have  been  received  in  regard  to  the  first  paper,  and  re- 
(piests  has^e  been  made  for  extra  copies.  The  reading  of  the 
proof  of  any  |)aper  is  a  task.  Errors  will  creep  in,  oven  after 
the  proof  has  been  carefully  read.  In  the  first  paper  I  said, 
''Odessa,  the  sea])ort  of  St.  Petersburg."  It  should  be  Cron- 
stadt.  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  these  mistakes.  Afay  these 
papers  stimulate  others  to  "go  and  do  likewise."  I  have  called 
attention  to  William  .Telferies'  Journal,  an  interesting  volume, 
and  one  that  every  Khode  Islander  should  read.  Mr.  Jeffei-ies 
was  an  intelligent  man.  He  left  behind  him  a  i-ecoi-d  well  woi'th 
reading.  We  would  that  we  knew  more  of  the  colonial  fathers, 
and  mothei's,  too.  Neither  Williams  nor  Blackstone  left  such 
records  as  these  of  defleries.  The  jiast  of  Rhode  Island  was 
made  gi-and  by  these  men.  We  honor  them,  ^fay  their  souls 
progi'ess  in  peace  !  Peace  cm  earth  and  good  will  towards  men 
was  the  keynote  of  their  lives.  We  want  soul-liberty.  It  is  a 
a  grand  thing.  We  also  want  State-liberty,  liberty  to  the  indi- 
vidual ;  free  the  riirht  of  fi'anchise.  The  two  o-o  tofrether.  Of 
late  years  the  little  Benjamin  of  States  has  put  herself  in  line 
with  the  rest.  She  has  grand  institutions,  unexcelled — the  peer 
of  the  best.  A  little  leaven  leaventh  the  whole  lot.  The  leaven 
of  soul-liberty  has  spread ;  its  efiect  has  reached  all  the  States. 
If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  should  be  canonized,  it  is  Roger 
Willianjs.  We  of  to-day  do  not  canonize  peo])le  as  they  did  in 
the  past,  but  the  memory  of  their  good  woi-k  is  enshrined  in  our 
hearts. 

reAAC  p.  NOYES. 

June,  1905. 


Reminiscences  of  Rhode  Island 

and 

Providence  Plantations. 


7\  ( /(>iMM':r'ri()N- — In  tlic  fii^t  pnj^cr  I  said  'riionic  was  tliC) 
inana^er  of  llic  J^ovidcnce  Theatre  in  llii;  iU'lios.  Jt  should  he 
l'<  >i;  i;i:s. 


One  of  tlie  niii(|ue  eliai'aelei's  in  Trovidenee  was  Peny  Davis, 
lie  L^ot  u])  a  "pain  killer."  Ikiiiig  a  poor  man,  he  took  a  large 
hasket,  and  peddled  iiis  ni(;dicine  around,  wdici'ever  he  eould  find 
cusloinei'S.  II is  husiness  prospei-ech  A(  fii'sl  he  o])ened  a  sjnall 
olliee  and  laboratory,  wluM'e  he  ina  ini  fact  u  red  the  "pain  killer," 
a  compound  o("  a IcmIioI,  caniplidr,  eapsieuni,  and  perhaps  a  little 
opium.  As  his  business  grew  he  put  the  arliele  on  sale  in  all 
{\\(',  drug  stor(\^,  and  also  in  some  grocery  siiu'es.  iMost,  oi"  the 
coiintr)  sloro'  kept  it.     it,  was  a  sovei'eign      medy,  to  be  laken 
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iiifei'tiiilly  or  appluMl  e.vlei'niLll y.  Ueiiiu'  a  I'cli'^nous  nuiii,  lie 
a  cliurcli  ;  hilci-  \u<  .^mis  and  (laiiuhlors  iiiarricd,  and  hiiilt 
liiU'.  lioiisc^^,  ()n(3  \)('\\\'^  at  the  "  l^iei-."  (>ii('.  ol'  liis  .-^ons-indaw 
hon^lit  a,  fine  [)iace  on  tin;  west  sid(>  of  tlie  Day,  and  osl al)lisli<'d 
a  farm,  whcce  lie  wonld  liave  no  ainmals  l)nt  wlnlc  ones,  ddie 
siMis  and  danLilUors  ai'e  deail,  and  ihv  bn^iiu'ss  is  s( tid  to  a  lionsc  in 
(■anada.  Wul  "pain  IJIler"  is  still  S(d(l,  not  so  extcn.sively  as 
it.  was,  \)ul  it  is  still  njxni  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  almost 
every  vessel  eariaes  it. 

IFenry  S.  Ijalham  was  another  iinitpu'  eharacter.  ^^''hen 
alxmt  foniieen  he  eidered  the  TTi<ih  Sehool  in  Ti^oN-idenee.  He 
was  a  t^ood  scholar,  was  of  a  monrni'nl  east  of  mind,  yet  a  ^ood 
and  even  jo\'ial  eompanioii.  lie  took  the  l^atln  eourse,  and  in 
I h ree  Ol-  fonr  3'ears  entered  In-own  Universitv.  A  fler  jj^raduat- 
ini;-  here  he  went  to  Andover  to  ])i'e])are  hinisell'  for  the  miinstiy 
ol'the  r>aptist  persnasion.  His  reliiiifUis  tn rn  oi'miml  prompted 
this,  hut  it  was  a  nustake.  He  wonld  ha\ c  made  a  i;dod  teaehei-, 
and,  better,  a  prolessor,  in  soine  uiuveisity,  where  he  eonld  have 
taniiht  (Ji'eek  ami  Latin.  As  a  minister  he  was  a  I'aihii-e; 
people  soon  tii'e(l  of  him.  His  I'eadin^-  of  (he  Psalm  of  1/ifewas 
the  most  monrid'nl  1  evei'  heard,  lie  seems  to  have  had  some 
means.  He  lived,  and  that  was  ahont  all.  He  went  out  to 
(ii-eenville,  and  one  day  he  was  found  dead  in  his  little  room; 
had  l)een  (k'ad  for  a  mimher  of  days.  Thus  ended  the  life  of  a 
L;'ood,  ])ions  and  kind  man — a.  nnm  who  missed  his  ealliiiij;.  His 
lillle  poem,  from  the  album  of  Susan  Sentiment,  well  illustral(!S 
him.  1  do  not  voneh  for  him  heiuL;-  the  ant hor  of  this,  hut  it 
has  been  })ul)]ished  in  tlie  High  Sehool  l^[agazine  under  his 
nuirk  : 

"I  fain  would  s])end  life's  weary  hours  with  thee,  my  friend, 
lUiti  Jiot  in  affection's  fairy  Ljowcrs 
Ai'c  \\c.  to  spend  our  })recious  lives, 
These  heavcnd)oru  p(»\\(M-s  th;it  soon  must.  end. 
Aloiii;-  lliy  ])ath\\a\'  mn}-  swecl  llowers  Ihcir  f r:i;.;i-;i uce  lend, 
And  ()  when  I  he  gloomy  ten  i  pest  lowns,  on  ( i(  mI  depend, 
llt'dl  helj)  thee  in  thy  darkest  hours  and  he  thy  frii'n<L" 

So  jmieh  for  Ilenry  S.  Latham.  1  i;i\e  the  poem  IV(»m  mem- 
ory. His  scho<)I  chum  was  Lrcniy  A])ple|(ni,  who  is  now,  or  was 
in  LMH.  an  editorial  W'ritci"  on  the  Jjoshui  (  Jlobe. 
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Ilavinii;  ik)  connection  with  Latham,  hut  a  mo.st  intimate  one 
with  Aj)|)leton,  was  Peh:>^' 8.  Sliennan,  a  most  -enial  soul.  In 
those  (la_y<,  just  hj'oi-e  tlie  war,  llie  two  yoniii;'  men  were  the 
iiiMst  intimate  of  any  men  I  ever  knew.  Telo^-  was  (hen  in  prosj)e- 
I'ons  husincss;  Henry  was  poor.  Henry  wanted  to  ^-o  to  Europe 
to  complete  liis  (iernnin  studies;  Pelep,-  materially  helped  him. 

In  tlie  South  County,  near  South  Kingston,  was  a  family  hy 
the  name  of  Larkin,  lieretof)re  i-efei-i'ed  to.  This  one  was  a 
genial  man,  hut  liked  rum.  lie  had  a  clock  with  which  he  had 
some  ditH(ailty  \n  making  it  stay  on  the  shelf  or  hraeket  upon 
which  he  put  it.  Ojie  day,  when  undei-  the  inlluence  of  li(jm)r, 
he  got  a  six-inch  spike  and  nailed  it  righl  through  the  face. 

Damn  ye,  I  guess  you'll  stay  there  now 

ddiere  was  anolher  (pieer  character  in  tins  same  town.  His 
name-  was  delfrey  Chainplin.  lie  ^vas  so  low  that  they  called  him 
"  I  log  Jelf  (.diam[)lin."  In  the  spring,  when  cleaning  out  the 
harnyai'd,  he;  would  not  wash  his  hamls  hefoie  going  to  dinner. 
At  the  tahle  he  wouhl  take  up  a  })iece  of  poi'k  with  his  hands, 
cut  olfa  piece  and  throw  it  on  the  plates  ol'  his  hired  hands. 
Tlu'y  ohjected  to  this.  IJe  was  disgusted  as  well  as  they,  and 
was  [)r()mpted  to  say  "A  man  wIk)  can't  eat  nm  can't  work  um." 
lie  had  no  idea  how  m?ar  he  was  resend)ling  the  sound  of  Latin. 

Llu!  old  circus  has  passed.  It  was  jnuch  smallei'  than  the 
circus  ol' to-day,  hut  it  was  good.  'J'he  clown  was  line.  At  one 
ot  their  entertainments  they  had  two  men  so  (h'esscd  as  to  repre- 
sent a.  ja(dcass.  i\fter  a  while  the  clown  gels  juad  with  tin; 
ja(dvass,  takes  his  sword  ami  cuts  it  in  two.  in  this  condition  it 
runs  in  hehiiid  the  sci'cen. 

Then  there  was  the  [)anoranni  and  diorama.  They  are  all 
passed  and  gone  now.  There  were  panorainas  oC  tlui  iMis.^issippi, 
the  Nile,  etc.  One  of  the  (Horamas  represenltMl  the  hui'iiing  ol' 
Moscow.  While  the  scenery  was  l)eing  moved  a  young  woman 
would  })lay  on  the  m(d(jdeon.  A.  favorite  tune  was  "Home 
Again." 

liel  l)arney  and  ATr.  Davenport  were  hoth  huilders — one 
a  sione  mason,  the  otlu'r  a  carpenter.  Mr.  iKiriU'V  I'ode  around 
in  an  (degaiit  huggv  and  di-essed  mor(,'  like  a  doctor  than  a 
me(diainc.  Mr.  Davenport  was(|uite  the  reverse.  Duly  on  Sun- 
days was  he  well  divssed,  and  then  Jiot  so  wcdl  as  iAIr.  liarney  on 
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week  (lays.  Mr.  JKU'iiey  liired  a  [xxtr  class  of  wovktnen.  The 
result  was  lie  always  had  to  stand  ovei'  theiii  and  would  not  leave 
them  long  alone.  ])aven])ort  hired  the  best  earpeiders  in 

tlui  city — men  who  knew  what  was  to  l)e  done  and  how  to  do  it. 
There  was  not  much  overseein<r  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Davenport. 
Tie  would  ride  around  visitin^jj  his  difierent  jobs.  The  two  men 
were  types  of  their  class. 

Judge  Carpenter,  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  was  an 
able  and  genial  man.  He  became  a  jNfason  and  was  advanced 
to  the  rank  of  an  Inspector-General  of  the  Northern  Supreme 
Council. 

Ellery  IMilland,  the  mason  and  contractor,  had  a  peculiar  way 
of  laying  bi-ick,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  masons  of  rrovideiu-e.  All 
the  othei's  would  assort  their  bricks  into  three  shades,  and  would 
place  the  (hirk  bi'icks  on  the  first  story;  on  the  secoiul  story  they 
would  use  the  next  shade,  while  on  the  upper  story  they  would  lay 
tlie  lighter  shade.  Mv.  Milhmd  reversed  this.  Ksjiecially  in  a 
city  where  the  streets  were  narrow,  as  in  1^'ovidence,  he  wouhl  lay 
(he  light  bi-icks  on  the  hrst  stor}',  the  next  shade  on  the  second 
and  the  (hii'k  bi-icks  on  the  ii])per  story.  He  claimed  that  by 
this  process  the  whole  building  looked  even.  The  light  bricks 
were  on  the  iirst  or  lower  story,  where  there  was  less  light;  as 
the  walls  arose  they  got  more  and  more  light,  so  that  the  dark 
bricks  on  the  u})per  story  were  blended  l)etter,  and  the  whole 
appeared  as  one  even  mass.  1  thirds  he  was  right.  II' a  house 
stood  alone  with  ample  grounds  the  other  plan  might  be;  the 
better,  but  in  a  narrow  street  Mr.  IMilland's  idea  was  the  right 
one. 

A  few  years  before  the  war  there  came  to  Providence  a  Scotch 
painter  by  the  name  of  Catanaugh,  who  was,  up  to  that  time, 
t  he  most  artistic  painter  ])erhaps  in  America,  certainly  in  Provi- 
dence. He  could  imitate  marble  so  ^vell  that  it  was  dithcult  to 
tell  it;  even  to  the  touch  it  was  (;old  bke  real  marble.  He 
treated  the  altar  in  old  St.  Stephen's  C'hurch,  imitating  some 
red  Italian  marble.  J.ater,  when  the  old  church  was  al>andoned, 
and  a  new  and  poor  (Congregation  look  it,  llu^y  painled  this 
beaut  iful  woivk  over  witli  connnon  white  paint.  1 1  was  ignoranc(> 
that  pi'ompted  this,  and,  l)ut  for  this  ignorance,  1  shoidd  say 
"vandalism."    \Vithout.  doubt  the  Episcopal  Chuich  folks  are 
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the  most  artistic,  though  of  late  years  some  of  the  otlier  con- 
gregations are  getting  to  be  more  like  them.  In  olden  times 
they  had  little  regainl  ibi-  art;  they  did  not  see  the  culture  that 
it  led  to.  Ai  Christmas  time  the  Episcopalians  have  shown 
tlieii-  artistic  culture  in  the  trinnning  of  their  churches.  Christ- 
mas, ]8Go,  the  new  8t.  Ste})hen's  was  the  most  artistically 
trinnned  of  any  church  in  the  country.  The  columns  were 
trimmed  in  a  new  manner;  in  the  clear  story  were  banners,  with 
Scripture  mottoes.  Heing  thirty  feet  or  more  above  the  heads 
of  the  i)eople,  they  looked  like  silk,  and  some  thought  them  to 
be  such.  "  llosaiina,"  "  Peace  on  earth,"  "  IMessiah,"  <S^c.,  were 
some  of  the  mottoes.  r>lank-wall  spaces  were  decorated  with 
symbols  inclosed  in  circles  of  wreaths.  The  elt'ect  was  line. 
Since  then  otiiei's  have  followed,  and  even  books  have  been 
pi-intcd  and  i llusti'ated,  showing  a  variety  of  designs,  but  no 
ci'cdit  has  yci  bec'U  given  to  the  hund)le  member  of  St.  Ste[)lien's 
Church,  wdio  was  the  original  designer  of  these  church  Cln-istmas 
decoi'at  ions. 

In  the  iiflies  tlie  Block  Tsland  boats  were  common  in  the  waters 
l)etwei;n  the  island  and  Providence.  They  were  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, but  since  the  war  the  steam  lisliboat  has  come  and  the  sail- 
boats have  gi-adually  disappeared.  They  were  fine  boats;  some 
with  one  sail,  some  with  two — all  la])-streak.  They  were  good 
sailers — good  rough-water  boats.  In  1  ()()()  AVilliam  Jeilerys  in 
his  Journal  discusses  them,  and,  what  there  are  left  of  them,  they 
are  the  same  to-day. 

One  of  the  most  uni(|ue  characters  who  ever  lived  was  Mr. 
Parnes.  lie  came  i'rom  AFaine  to  Providence  about  1854,  and 
ojiened  a  small  store  on  Sheldon  street,  fi/st  off  l>enelit,  the  store 
that  later  was  occupied  l)y  ^\v.  Ge(M'ge  W.  Guild.  ssh\  ])arne/ 
pi"os])ered  here,  but  he  was  not  satished.  Later  he  built  and 
occu})ied  a  store  on  Wickenden  street,  near  I^rook  ;  in  a  few 
years  he  was  gone.  Pie  was  a  remarkable  looking  nnm — tall, 
large  and  dai'k.  fn  looks  he  resembled  Daniel  Webster;  always 
woi'c  a  silk  hat,  which  in  summer  time  was  in  strange  contrast 
with  his  shirt  sleeves.  Somewhere  about  1875,  after  1  Inul  come 
to  Washington,  I  ol'teii  heai'd  of  a  Dr.  JxU'ues  as  a  great  checker 
player  and  demist.  Later,  having  some  tjDiihle  with  my  teeth, 
I  sought  this  Dr.  Barnes,  and  found  him  in  a  small  frame  house 
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on  Bixtli  street  S.  E.  Tlic  parlor  was;  small,  say  12  x  14.  In  it 
was  an  old-Casliiont'd  s({uare  ])ian(),  on  tlie  to[)  of  wliicli  was  ti 
variety  oi*  inst I'uinc^its — violin,  aceoj'dion,  ^^uitar,  tVc,  In  a  few 
niinii'ies  the  1  /oetor  entered.  After  the  nsnal  salutation  he  asked 
ine  where  1  eanie  from.  1  told  him  Providence;  he  replied,  "I 
useil  to  live  there."  jS^j  sooner  had  he  said  this  than  1  phieed 
him.  Then  we  had  (juite  a  talk,  lie  said  he  came  from  Maine  ; 
I  hat  he  was  so  troubled  with  the  rheumatism  that  he  decided  to 
L;'et  I'urthei"  South,  so  came  to  Providence;  got  Ijettei",  hut  in  a 
few  years  the  old  trouble  came  l)ack,  so  he  went  to  liichmond, 
Va.  He;  got  as  far  as  Washington,  whej-e  he  liad  to  lay  over. 
W^andering  al)out  the  town  he  came  to  a  place  where  lots  were 
being  sold  ;  bought  one,  and  opened  a  store.  Put,  said  he,  "  I 
always  wanted  to  l)e  something  better  and  higher  than  a  grocei'- 
inan,  so  1  ("onchided  to  study  dentistry.  J  went  to  PaUiniore  ami 
studieil  there  two  weeks;  then  I  came  back  and  put  out  my  sign 
as  dentist.  ^^' hen  a  man  goes  to  a  new  })lace  it  is  always  well 
f  )i-  him  to  belong  to  some  church,  so  I  looked  them  all  over, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ^lethodist  Church  was  the 
st  rongest  here.  1  concluded  to  become  a  JMethodist.  I  pros- 
pered; but  later  juy  old  complaint  returned,  so  I  decided  to 
go  to  Texas.  I  went  to  Philadelphia  to  see  my  son,  who  was  a 
car  driver  there.  I  brought  him  to  AVashington,  and  in  twenty- 
Ibur  hours  taught  him  all  that  it  took  me  tw(j  weeks  to  learn." 
Dr.  hiaimes  was  in  Texas  some  thi'ce  years  oi*  so.  AVhen  he  came 
back'  the  son  would  not  I'eliiKjuish  the  business,  so  the  old  nuin 
look  a  lunise  near  by  and  j'eopened  his  oilice.  The  two  were 
competitors  f)r  the  patronage  of  the  public;  they  pulled  teeth 
for  ten  cents  a[)iece.  Seeing  all  the  nuisical  instruments,  1  asked 
t  he  Doctoi'  why  he  lia<l  so  numy,  "  That  is  to  accommodate  the 
public,  my  patrons.  Vor  exann)le,  the  other  day  a  lady  came' 
in  ;  she  was  a  little  nervous.  So  said  1, '  INFadam,  sit  down  awhile. 
1  took  up  my  violin  and  [>laye(l  some  soothing*  tune.  In  a  lew 
minutes  she  was  ([uiet,  and  readily  went  to  the  o})erating  room, 
ddie  Doctor  is  now  dead.  I  wondered  how  he  came  to  have  such 
a  free  and  easy  air,  but  when  he  told  me  that  foj'  three  years  he 
was  in  luirope  with  an  American  circus  J  no  longer  wondered, 
lie  was  a  most  coui'teous  gentleiufin,  p  dite  to  all,  a  line  checker 
player,  and  could  [>lay  on  most  any  kind  of  musical  instrument. 
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SiK^li  a  mail  was  Dr.  Barnes.  The  world  docs  not  })r()dut'c  juaiiy 
liko  him. 

Tlie  old  Stono  Mill  at  Newport  has  always  hcun  a  matter  of 
great  interest.  When  ])iiilt,  no  one  knows.  That  it  was  a  mill 
has  even  l)een  (piestioneiL  lUit  one  i'amiliar  with  the  old  mills  of 
Holland  will  notcpiestion  this  mill.  The  nj)|)er  part,  wdneh  was 
ol"  \vood,  is  gone  two  ecmturies  or  more,  hut  the  old  stonewoi-k 
i-emains,  and  it  is  most  artistic.  I  do  not  su[)pt)se  that  the 
hnildei-s  when  they  ereeted  it  though  of  it  in  this  light,  hut  it  is 
most  ai'tistic. 

Dui-ing  llu;  war  Koxes  were  sent  to  the  soldiers  at  Tliaidvsgiv- 
ing  time.  Sniall  soap  boxes  were  general  I  v  used  for  that  purpose. 
They  eontaine(l  a  cooked  turkey,  cakes,  ii  few  odds  and  ends,  per- 
haps a  pair  or  two  oi' socks.  Soldiers  who  liked  li(pioi'  would  get 
I  heir  folks  at  home  to  in  a  llask  of  w  hiskey,  but  it  was  use- 
less, for  all  the  men  who  draid;  wei'e  known  and  their  boxes 
opened  and  the  \vhiskey  confiscated. 

I  n  t  he  I'all  of  1  SC)?  there  came  to  the  Ivhode  Island  cam[)S  an  old 
(^u:d;er  genthMuan.  llis  oltject  was  to  secure  the  names  of  the 
soldiei's,  and  as  much  of  their  ancestry  as  they  were  possible  to 
t('ll.  Whatever  became  of  this  gentleman  and  his  woi'k  I  do 
not  know. 

'ITe  Tingley  lirothers'  st(tneworks,  in  their  days,  say  from  TSoO 
to  1  .S70,  were  the  largest  in  the  city.  At  their  u])per  place,  on 
the  same.  S(piare  with  the  old  Jost'ph  Iv.  Hi'own  place,  they  did 
th(;  lighter  work— headstones,  mantels,  <.\:c.;  at  the  lower  })lace 
the  heavy  stoiK^work.  Mr.  l^lward  Tingley  was  the  oldest  brother 
and  the  head  of  the  fii'in.  Lfe  was  a  tine  and  I'apid  artist  in  letter- 
ing. Mr.  (.'hai'les  llenningway  worked  there,  and  l)ecanu'  (piite 
a  sculptor;  later  he  open  a  studio  of  his  own,  ^\•here  he  made 
busts  of  such  men  as  he  could  get  to  employ  him.  [jut  he  was 
not  a  success.  lie  was  too  much  after  the  old  ways,  liked  leisure, 
would  work,  even  work  hard  at  times,  but  im])ractical.  He  was 
sober,  but  too  much  of  the  ideal  artist. 

In  IS  li),  when  so  many  were  going  to  (  alifoi-nia,  on  South 
M:iin  street,  just  alxive  dames,  was  a  large  grocery  store,  k'epi  l»y 
iMi-.  Woodward,  ills  son  Robert  went  to  ( "alifornia  in  oiieof  the 
sailing  vessel-  ihatwent  around  the  ll  u-n.  At  San  l^'ranciseo, 
instead  of  going  to  the  mines,  he  opened  a  [)lace  for  refreshments, 
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which  hilLT  ])Cfaiii(;  kjiown  :is  "  AN'oodwai'd's  (harden,"  a  place 
that  l)ccaiiic  (juitc  famous. 

In  Su[)[)lciiiciil  Ko.  1,  I  ^pokc  of*  AFr.  Jolui  Potter  Shcniiau, 
always  sjx^la'i  of  as  L\)tlci-  Shci'iiiaii.  His  sou,  ,Joliii  P.  junior, 
survives  him,  and  runs  llie  ohl  farm,  "  farmer  John,"  as  he  is 
sometimes  called,  has  ])eeu  prosperous,  and  made  the  old  farm 
pay.  In  the  winter  he  does  consideral)le  lishinii-,  lai'<iely  in  eels, 
whi(di  he  sends  to  the  New  York  market.  Two  years  aLio  lie 
dug-  a  canal  from  tlu;  West  to  the  h]ast  Tond.  It  has  proved  a 
g-reat  success,  reducing  the  grass  in  the  ^^\■st  Tond,  and  made  a 
way  for  the  lish.  In  olden  times  oysters  used  to  he  plentiful  in 
the  "  salt  i)ond."  "  Farmer  John's  "  canal  has  been  heneiicial 
to  the  oystei'  growth,  as  oyr-tei's  llourish  in  movijig  waters. 

The  South  ('ounty  i<\nr  was  a  good  thing  for  that  })art  of  the 
Stale.  In  l-STO,  and  later,  .Mr.  William  il.  Sheldon  was  (juite 
pronniKiut  there  as  a  Judge;  of  l)uttei',  (dieese,  cVc.  Old  jMrs. 
Sherman,  the  wife  of  J.  I'otter,  was  always  on  hand  during  fair 
\veck. 

One  of  the  jokes,  some  fifty  yi^ars  ago,  in  the  large  machine 
shops  was,  when  a,  man  came  in  and  iiKpdrcd  for  j\[r.  Sunt h,  t hey 
would  send  him  on  a  tom-f  )ol  walk  through  the  sho}).  "  lie  has 
just  gone  out  in  the  hoiler  shoi)."  When  he  got  there  the  man 
"  had  just  gone  up  into  the  [)att ernmakers'  department."  And 
so  they  sent  him  all  over  the  sho}).  It  was  a  great,  joke  in  those 
days.  ■ 

In  Providence  they  have  always  had  good  and  peculiar  barber 
sho[)s,  at  least  two  kinds,  oiie  to  catch  the  transient  customers, 
the  other  (pule  indillcrent  to  the  transient  customers.  The  sec- 
ond are  generally  u[)sta.irs,  Avith  a  (piiet  >ign.  The  customers  at 
these  places  ai'e  regular.  One  of  these  Itarbers  was  "William  II. 
iMcCormick.  lie  wa-^  a  good  barber;  would  have  nothing  to  do 
witli  anything  new,  such  as  clippers.  His  custoniei's  were  the 
old  citizens.  A  new  man  in  town  would  not  be  a[)t  to  find  his 
place,  unless  inti'oduccd  by  a  fritMid  who  knew  ]\[c(Jormi(ds:. 

There  was  Peter  (Jrinnell,  who  kept  a  hardware  shop  on  the 
west  side  of  South  Alain  sti'cet,  just  bdow  ]>alch's  drug  store. 

l)(jwn  town,  in  the  (»ld  Third  W^ird,  on  \Vickenden  street,  op- 
posite the  Tool  Company's  wM»rks,  ACr.  Penjannn  ]3ailey  kept  an 
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()l(l-f:isl)ioiiO(l  (li'uo- stdi'c.  One  p:irl  \v:is  :i  dvwis  stoic;  in  (lie 
oIJkm-  ho,  sold  (\vy  l;oo(1s,  needles,  tlu'emls,  A'e. 

Transil  slreet  is  ji  (jneer  name.  It  is  s:ii(l  lo  luive  I'eceivod  it. 
Ifoni  tlio  I'lCi  lliiil  some  years  :il;(>  ;i  transil  (,1'one  oft  lie  lieavenly 
l»o(lies  was  ol)sei'V(^<l  iVom  lliis  nuM-idian. 

I)efoi-e  lluMvar  slndenls  IVom  llu'Snnlli  used  toeoine  lo  lirown 
University.  I'rovidence  and  Newport  Wi-w  I'avorilc"  places  for 
tlie  I'aniilies  ol'  (lie  Sonlh  to  come. 

Soon  al'tci-  tlie  wai-  the  mt^d  hnsiiu^ss  of  the  country  took  a  new 
departure.  Prior  thereto  the  di-over  was  ]irominent  (^veiwwhere. 
1  )rove)'s  IVom  Pi-ovidenee  \V(<uId  uo  to  Alhany,  Imy  their 
callle,  di'ive  them  home,  and  slan-hlo!-  I  Ikmu  in  Ih'ovidem-e. 
'i'he  iMessi-s.  Comstock  very  soon  look  intere>t  in  the  (!hicauo 
heel'  t  hat  was  shipped  K\\>\ .  'I'hcy  nnide  nione\'  hv  it,  and  to- 
day the  hi-m  is  well  estahli.die(k  Mr.  Charles  H.  Moore  was 
one  (d"thi;  di'overs.  Snine  men  ai'e  so  conslilnted  that  they  can- 
not entei'  into  anything-  new.  Mr.  Moore  was  of  this  natni'e. 
lie  j  i-ied  to  contiinie  the  ohl  ])lan,  hut  the  odds  were  a-jainst 
him,  so  ho  pnl  his  money  into  real  estate,  and  theicln'  made  a 
L!,'ood  livinii',  but  nothinii;  like  what  he  would  have  had  had  lie 
(hme  the  same  as  the  (Jomstixdcs. 

A  luimher  of  times  I  saw  iMiss  llehai  Wdiitnian  in  Mr.  John 
Arnohl's  studio.  jNFr.  Arnold  [)ain[(^d  h(>r  portrait,  and  it  was 
oiKMif  his  best  worlcs.  He  always  claimed  that  a  uoful  subject 
would  [)roduce  the  best  work. 

Til  his  day  fb)hn  L.  Noyes  was  (piite  a  |)rominent  man,  I'^or 
years  he  was  cashier  of  the  Mechanics'  Dank  on  North  jMain 
street.  In  those  days  the  most  of  tlu;  banks,  all  that  I  remem- 
b(^r,  Avere  u[)  one  lli^ht  of  stairs;  to-day  many  are  on  the  first, 
door,  where  they  are  more  accessible. 

IMai'y  Orcy  came  fi'om  Wnanont  to  Iboyidence.  She,  had 
been  at  a,  boarding  sehool  somewhei'e  in  .^^assachuselts.  Thei'o 
she  fell  in  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  UriLigs,  (pnte  a  mimbei'  of 
yeai'S  her  senior.  She  had  a.  remai'kable  experienee.  She  hrst 
mari'ie<l  this  .Mr.  Ib'iggs  ;  from  him  she  [Sn\  a  divorce.  For 
some  yeai's  she  remained  sin-le.  l)urinL':  this  lime  sh(>  was  the 
headofllu'  l<]mployment  Store,  then  in  ihe  Arcade.  Later  she 
mari'ied  a  oMr.  Carpentei',  an  old  man  \vho  wanted  a  companion, 
one  to  wliom  he  was  n(jt  only  willing,  but  desirous,  to  leave  his 
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little  property.  He  wiiri  not  expected  to  live  long;  it  wiif^  wcV 
known.  In  a  few  years  lie  died,  leaving  her  his  money.  She 
was  now  a  widow,  and  again  in  the  ]*]inploy nient  Store  as  hea(h 
She  was  a  '.'oman  of  taet,  having  good  executive  alnlily. 
Through  her  second  husband  she  got  ac(]uaint('d  witli  ]\[r. 
Aldrich,  a  manufacturer  in  the  sonthent  jnirt  of  the  State,  at 
Wood's  Junction.  After  the  third  mai'riage  she  lived  about 
ten  or  twelve  years.    She  was  a  remarkable  woman. 

The  fifties  was  a  remarkable  period  for  a  variety  of  things. 
Thei'e  were  the  Swiss  bell  ringers,  the  bells  making  a  variety  of 
tunes.  There  was  the  caliope  about  iy5<S,  on  the  Worcester 
locomotives  and  on  one  of  the  Day  steamers.  There  was  also 
the  glassblowers,  who  made  all  sorts  of  things  with  glass,  even 
to  glass  pens,  making  ornaments  that  imitated  silk,  S:v. 

In  our  gi-andfathei's'  day  of  some  men  they  would  say:  'MIe 
can't  get  over  the  bi'idge."  "  Why?  "  "JV'cause  his  coat(h)n't, 
cover  his  hinder  parts."  So  there  was  huiuor  in  llic  old  folks; 
they  could  be  humorous  and  gay  as  well  as  sober  and  earnest. 

l)elbi'e  the  war  the  old  rolling  mill  was  one  of  the  [)rominent 
industries  of  the  city.  Here  I  learned  all  about  the  process  of 
handling  iron,  from  the  "  })ig "  and  "old  junk"  to  nails  and 
raili'oad  iron.  At  first  the  iron  iVom  the  "  })ig  "  was  ti-ealcfl 
by  a  set  of  shears,  nnich  I'csembling  a  crocodile,  and  called  croco- 
dile shears,  but  later  some  man  invented  a  dilferent  machine. 
The  ball  of  hot  pig  was  introduced  between  a  lai'ge  eccenti-ie, 
wheel  and  a  statiomiry  holder.  As  th(!  wheel  tui'iied  it.  turned 
the  mass  of  half  molten  pig  iron,  then  a  liammei-  from  the  side 
phiyed  upon  the  end.  This  reduced  the  nnsha[)ely  mass  to  a 
cylinder  about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  some  sixteen  inches 
long.  From  this  j^oint  it  was  sent  to  t  he  rollers,  where  it.  was 
i-oHed  into  sheets  sixteen  inches  by  Ibui-  oi'  live  feet.  After  cool- 
ing these  sheets  wei'e  cut  into  vai'ious  wiiUhs,  according  to  thf 
length  of  the  nails  that  were  desired. 

The  linn  of  Shepard  iSz  Pierce  was  an  uni(|ue  company.  The 
two  nuMi  werecpiite  unlike,  yet  they  got  along  vei'y  wvU  togethei-. 
I  She[)ard  v/as  a  man  more  of  theory,  a  line  chemist  and  pholo- 
i^raphei-;  J\lr.  Pierce  a  steady  man  of  1-usinos,  practical  in  every 
part,  who  cared  little  for  society  or  dress,  always  dressing  well, 
but  more  for  comfort  than  style.    Dr.  She])a,rd  was  the  ex(piisite 
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gcnlloiiiaii.  Tlaving  iiuirried  into  tlie  Goddard  family,  and  liv- 
ing- in  Prospect  slrct't,  lie  was  prominent  in  the  old  and  elegant 
.society  of*  Providence.  l^iVeiy  one  knew  ^vhere  their  works  were, 
l»y  the  tall  cliinmey  over  hy  the  State's  Prison.  Mr.  Pierce  took 
nnich  interest  in  horticnUure.  lie  bought  a  snndl  |)lace  in  J^^ast 
Pr(»vidence,  on  the  shore  of  the  I^ay,  near  wliei'c  used  to  l)e 
'•  ( 'ros,-es'."  llei'e  he  had  a  Hnc  gi'eenhouse,  where  he  raised 
clioice  grapes.  ( >ne  yeai'  he  raised  a  single  hunch  of  grapes  that 
weighed  eighteen  pounds.  Jt  was  larger  than  a  ])eck  measure. 
Mr.  Leavilt,  the  artist,  painted  it.  What  has  hecomeof  the 
[•icinre  I  do  not  l^iiow.  It  should  be  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of 
ihe  Phode  Ishuid  Historical  Society. 

W'liile  on  tile  South  (bounty  I  should  have  mentioned  a  few 
characlers  of  interest.  There  was  Hazel  Ncjyes,  latJier  (d'  Dr. 
Pobcil  h\  Meeting  him  one  day  he  made  a  remark  about  some- 
lliiiig  not  being  any  moi-e  desirable;  than  a  horse  witli  two  tails, 
i  replic(l  lliat  two  tails  in  (lylime  would  be  (juite  convenient  Jbr 
I  he  horse. 

in  lli(!  South  County  there  was  an  odd  chai'acter  Ijy  the  mime 
of  Nathan.  Nathan  what?  I  do  not  km>w.  lie  was  of  the 
t  iam[)  order.  During  the  colder  months  he  made  his  headcjuailers 
at  the  Kingslon  dail.  When  it  got  warm  he  would  go  oil'  some- 
where, sleep  in  bai'iis,  steal  and  beg.  When  it  got  too  cold  to  stop 
out  he  would  couu^  to  the  jail.  They  would  hear  a  faint  knock. 
"  Who's  there?"  In  a  very  (pnet,  subdued  voice  would  come  the 
reply,  "It's  me^-it's  Nathan." 

in  July,  1^5;],  1  went  down  to  the  old  farm  by  the  pond,  the 
lirst  pond  you  see  after  heaving  Kingston  station,  genei'ally  called 
tln'  "  Parkin  Pond."  Just  before  midnight  some  three  oi-  four 
young  men  gathered  at  the  fai'm.  AVhy  they  should  have  come 
tVoi\i  t  he  hill,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  I  do  not  know,  but  they 
did,  and  we  all,  some  half  dozen  of  us,  walked  up  to  the  hill  or 
village.  All  but  me  had  a  gun.  Arrangements  had  been' made 
^vith  som(>  other  young  men  to  get  the  keys  of  the  chui'ch  and  the 
sclioolhouse.  At  low  twelve  we  were  in  the  village  street.  The 
guns  w'cw  II red  and  the  bells  rung.  At  fii'st  the  citizens  knew 
not  what  to  make  of  it,  but  soon  it  came  to  them  that  it  was  the 
I'ourth  of  rlnly.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  hill  ever  befoi'e  or 
since  has  had  such  an  awakening  on  the  Fourth. 
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Ml-,  riowtinl,  llic  niiiii  wlio  built  Tloward's  Block  aiul  the 
Pioviik'ncc  Thcntre,  in  hi.s  day  was  one  oC  the  [)r()iniiieiit  bu.si- 
iiess  men  ot  rrovidt'iice.  He  dealt  in  tiirjiilui-e.  He  fiXMjiieiilly 
went  on  to  New  Yoik  to  buy,  where  he  bought  lar^e  lots.  One 
(hiy  he  ^vent  into  a  lariie  whidesale  plaee  there,  and,  walking 
tliron^h  the  establi.-hinont,  saw  a  pile  of  furniture — chairs,  I 
think.  He  hiokt'd  at  it  lor  a  number  of  nnnutes,  then  made  an 
oIK.'r  for  the  whole;  but  iIk.'  paiiies  ^vould  nut  sell  that  way — 
they  jnust  count  evei-y  piece.  The  theatre  that  Mr.  Howard 
buill  next  east  oi"  the  Howai'd  dUock,  as  well  as  the  Howai'd 
]>hjck  Hall,  was  on  (he  third  floor.  Thirdv  of  *z:()ing  u[)  two 
(lights  of , -lairs  to  reach  the  main  lloor  of  a  theatre,  or  the  hall  ! 
People  W(juld  not  do  it^  lo-(hiy.  There  were  no  elevators  in  those 
da3's.  At  this  theativ,  about  l<sr)4,  came  the  Pine  and  Harrison 
oj)ei-a  Iroujx'  iVom  J.ondon.  It  was  the  first  opera  I  ever  lieard, 
and  was  about  the  lirst,  if  not  the  Hrst,  English  opera  in  America. 
l>ul  even  in  JCnglish  you  eainmt  ujidei'stand  the  woi-ds  very  well, 
so  it  does  not  matter  nuich  what  the  language  is.  Jt  is  the  action 
that  speaks,  while  the  music  interests  and  is  soothing  to  the  ear. 
The  only  opera  of  this  troupe  ihnt  I  ivmend)er  is  Vni  Diavolo. 

( iorham's  silver  woi  ks  have  grown  since  the  days  of  dabez 
(lorhani.  Tliey  then  were  on  North  ^Fain  street,  op[)osite  the 
I-'irst  Paptisl  ("hui'ch.  They  ex})anded.  The  old  gentleman,  the 
ibuiider,  died,  and  his  son  dohn  took  his  place.  The  place  con- 
tinued to  gr(tw,  and  took  in  more  buildings,  dohn  was  artistic. 
Jle  loved  to  go  to  iMirope,  in  order  to  buy  line  works  of  art. 
What  has  become  of  him  I  do  not  know.  He  is  out  of  the  ilrni, 
and  others  run  the  business.  ()f  late;  years  the  firm  built  a  line 
plant,  on  the  Stoiiiugton  road  iiear  Auburn. 

When  1  came  home  from  the  wai',  in  IStio,  T  found  the  "  High 
(!hui*ch"  nioN'emeiit  (piite  pi'ojninenL.  Its  head(juarters  was  the 
Uv'W  St.  Sli'phen's  Cdm rch,  then  [)resided  over  by  the  Kev.  Henry 
Walerinan,  the  son  of  Residved  W^atermaii.  At  first  I  entei'cd 
into  the  spirit  of  it.  ISIr.  Ijyinan  J\la[)p,  the  man  so  projninent 
in  the  U)il(»n  ()il  Company,  was  the  leading  mend)er  of  the 
ehuich.  To  me  he  wa.>  Wkv  an  ehlei-  bi'other — about  fifte{;n 
vrai's  oKh'i'  than  1.  \  most  /.eahms  man,  one  with  the  spirit  of 
H  i  Ideibrand.  In  a  few  vears,  h(»we\'ei',  1  got  ni}'  eyes  o[)en. 
There  is  no  progress  in  the  "  1 1 igh  Church  "  idea.     It  is  from 
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mcdiiL'val  days,  Ijciiig  triiii.'^plantcd  in  the  twciitic^lli  ctMltm•^'. 
Tliere  is  iiuidi  seiitiiiiciit  al)()ut  it,  and  withal  very  aitislic,  hiil 
not  practical.  So  I  It'll  it — not  only  renouncing'  it,  hut  de- 
nounced it.  Tins  was  (|uite  an  independent  .step  Ihr  a  [(oor 
young-  man  to  take,  especially  when  his  husiness,  that  of  archi- 
tect, lai'gcly  de[)ended  U})on  the  men  who  controlled  this  move- 
inent.  All  the  while  1  had  u\y  oilice  in  Ih'oyidence,  four  and 
a  half  years,  none  (jf  these  men  came  near  me,  not  eyen  Lyman 
I\la.])p.  Yet  when  they  saw  wheie  1  was  i^oing-,  that  I  was  re- 
nouncing this  "irigh  Church,"  and  c(^mmcncing  in  a  <]ui(,'l  way 
to  denounce  it,  they  had  IVishop  Clarke  [)ieach  a  sermon  in  St. 
Ste[)hen's.  In  that  sermon  he  said:  "  U'  he  will  oidy  I'eluiMi  all 
will  he  right."  \Vhal  ;i  confession  on  their  [)ari  !  I  f  it  j)i'o\'ed 
anything,  it  [)roye<l  that  they  had  not  heen  kind  toward  a  /.ealuus 
hrothei'.  lieturn?  No;  not  for  all  thai  was  in  their  power  lo 
hestow.  One  ot  the  promliK^-nt  mcmhei's  calK'd  im  me.  1  weiil 
with  him  to  the  church,  u[)  to  the  roof  of  iIk;  chapel,  which 
needed  repairing.  The  pinnach'S  were  in  sighl,  hut  I  did  not 
climb  up  them.  1  remained  on  the  rooi*.  f  ga\'e  my  advice 
free.  iNo  hill  y\'as  pj'csented,  nor  was  1  ever  asked  to  present  it. 
This  was  in  kSli!).  Two  years  latm'  I  closed  ni}'  oiilce  in  the  old 
Franklin  House  and  went  to  Washington,  I ).  C.  iMy  otlice  rent 
was  SIT)  per  month.  ^Fi-.  AVilliam  iM.  liailey  was  the  agent  for 
the  l*otter  eslate  that  owned  the  l)uildlng.  Mr.  Jlailey  was 
generally  regai'dcd  as  a  yery  sluir[)  man,  and  rather  hard  if  any- 
thing. Vet  when  1  came  to  settle,  without  any  (K'nnirrer,  \iv  took 
the  half  month's  j)ay.  I  appreciated  this  kind  act,  so  dillcreiit 
from  the  St.  Stephen's  Church  folks.  .Mi'.  J'ailey  carried  himscIC 
with  a  yery  military  air.  Of  late  yeai's  I  learned  from  some 
sou  rce  tliat  when  a  young  nnin  he  was  at  West  Point,  i  f  so, 
that  \vill  accoujit  foi'  his  very  erect  carriage. 

In  the  lirst  supplement  1  ixd'erred  to  the  Pecks,  who  lived 
on  Ai-nold  street.  The  hoys  are  all  dead  ;  .Mary  is  dead.  Mrs. 
IVck  and  hei- youiigei' daughter  1^'Jla  live  at  Longheach,  Cal.  The 
place  where  they  are  was  selected  hecanse  il  remimled  Mrs. 
Peck  s(j  Jiuich  of  her  early  Nantuclvct  Ihjiuc. 

l)ui-ing  the  war  one  of  the  lieulenanls  oC  Puilery  11  wa-  Mi. 
Ilorlon.  He  was  a  hravc  man  in  acttion-  not  oidy  l»rave,  hut 
had  good  sen.>e,  and  kept   his  wits  alioul   him.     The  people  of 
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Kliodo  Island  iiuisl  not  f()re«^r(!t  Cuplain  Crawford  Alien,  wlio, 
IVoni  Aii<^u.sl,  li^iu),  uiilil  the  end,  in  ISOf)^  cominandcd  Ualter)^ 
II,  V'w^i  Uhodc  L-;land  Light  Artillery.  J  I;  \va,<  ihroui^li  liiin  that 
Ijattery  11,  ai  A])|)oinattox,  liix'd  tlu'  lirst  aims  f'oi-  pence,  a  gun 
lor  every  State  in  tlie  Union.  This  aet,  in  itself,  was  an  argn- 
inent  aj^ainst  secession. 

When  the  \vai-  broke  ont  Thomas  T.  I\rcTvensey  Danieds  was 
a  diaiightsniaii  in  \vhat  was  then  Tlnii-stoii-(  i reen's  niaehine  shoj>. 
Ivoherl  II.  'iduirston  and  Mr.  1  )aniels  both  enlisted  as  assistant 
engineers.  Mr.  Daniels  was  so  well  thought  of,  being  a  praelical 
a-<  well  as  a  lhe()i-c(ieal  engineer,  that  he  was  the  most  of  tlu; 
time  detailed  to  superintend  the  eonsl  met  ion  of  the  mmntors. 
Near  the  (dose  of  the  wai'  lio  resigned  and  went  to  Califorina. 
lie  mai'ried  my  see(»ml  sister,  Sarah  Txilles  No)'es ;  she  went  with 
him  to  ( 'alilbniia.  ddie  pi-oJeet  in  whieh  he  was  intei'esled  failed, 
S(»  my  si>ler  had  to  go  lo  teaching  school.  h'or  twenty  yeai's  she 
^vas  principal  of  one  of  (he  lai'gest  schools  in  San  i'^rancisen. 
Later  my  brol  her-indaw  became  forennin  of  a  miscel lane()us 
repair  sho[). 

When    iKittery  LI,  I'iist  Rhode  Island  Light  Artillei-y,  ^vas 
organized  it  was  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Mauran,  on  (he  boi-deis 
oi'  Marshpangue  Lond.     This  was  an  ideal  camp.     At  limes  we 
look  exercise  by  going  to  the  city.     \\'e  took  [)art  in  tin;  cei-e-  j 
moines  of  the  funei'al  of  (ienei'al  ,]())ni\  \\  Ivodman.     The  section  / i^-^jx-jl^ 


that  I  \\'as  with  lired  nunule  guns  lis  the  [)rocession  \\as  passini 

()neof  the  novel  sights  in  1  *roN'idence,  Ixdbre  the  war,  and 
even  la(er,  was  llu;  S[)i'agU(^  tamlem  team  of  six  noble  stallions, 
'idiere  was  nothing  like  il-  in  the  country,  if  in  the  world.  Stal- 
lions are  supposi'd  to  be  unruly,  but  these  were  as  tame  and  as 
easily  managed  as  an  ox  team. 

In  LSI);"),  wIhmi  I  came  home  from  the  war,  the  bicycle  was 
being  inti'odnce(l.  The  hall  upstairs  in  the  old  station  was  con- 
verted into  a  seliool,  where  nightly  crowds  went  to  learn  to  ride 
and  to  observe;  the  I'iders.  The  early  machine  was  a  clumsy 
alfair,  and  even  dangerous,  besitle  the  safety  pattern  introiluced 
about  1-S;)0.  The;  wh(;els  were  large,  and  after  the  model  ol' a 
carriagi;  whecd.  Later  came  the  ver\-  lai'g(^  wheel,  as  large  as 
(he  old  racing  gig  wheel,  with  a  very  small  wheel  behind,  about 
sixt(;en  inches  high.    Still  later  came  the  reverse  of  this,  with  the 
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yinull  wlice]  in  front.  Following  the  rude  wheel  eanie  the  modem 
wheel,  made  of  steel  wires;  instead  of  the  su])port  eoming  from 
the  hul>,  it  camr-  from  the  tire.  I  suggested  this  wheel  l)efore  it 
li;id  made  its  appearanee.  Why  not  have  had  it  jiatented?  ma)' 
\h)  askecL  J^'or  various  reasons.  I  have  had  some  expei'ienee  in 
applying  for  })atents.  If  a  man  has  anything  of  value,  sharks 
who  hang  ai'ound  the  Patent  OfHee,  and  ai'ound  him,  if  they 
have  any  suspieion  tlnit  he  is  an  inventor,  will  be  on  the  wateli. 
They  will  sim})ly  steal  it,  and  have  the  audaeity  to  elaim  it  as 
their  own.  1  invented  tliis  wheel.  I  eomnmnieated  the  idea  to 
a  man  whom  I  had  known  for  some  time,  lie  said  nothing,  hut 
I  thiidv  that  he  applied  for  a  patent  and  got  it.  lie  soon  retired 
from  huslness  and  [ippai'ently  did  nothing.    He  is  now  dead. 

r^Ir.  dames  Ivlwards  was  an  able,. yet  pcenliar,  man.  IFe  was 
a  maehiinsl,  but  looked  more  like  a  doetor  oi-  minister  than  like 
the  luan  he  was.  lie  was  a  student,  somewhat  of  an  inventor, 
earnest,  true  and  reliable,  yet  withal  impraetit'al.  lie  had  as 
line  a  woman  Ibr  a  wile  as  any  man  e\er  had — a  eultured  woman, 
line  singer.  A  most  lovable  woman  was  Susan  l^idwards.  She 
delighted  in  reading  li I'st-elass  novels  ;  he  abominated  all  novels, 
lleavy  reading,  works  on  seienee  and  me(dianies — these,  too,  he 
w:inte(l  his  wile  to  I'ead.  Kidieulons!  He  wanted  In's  wife  to 
b(^  both  a  gentlewoman  and  a  deep  student  (»f  heavy  works. 
Absurd!  I\o  wonder  that  these  two  people  grew  apart,  and  in 
about  ten  vears  tliei'e  was  a  divoree.  Latt'.r  M  i-s.  Ivlwards  mai-- 
I'ied  a  moi'e  gxMiial  and  praetieal  man. 

Allot  her  man,  in  lower  life,  was  iNfr.  David  Houghton,  ateamer. 
[jike  all  the  men  of  his  day  and  vocation,  he  wore  the  long  lunie 
like  butehers  wear  to-day,  and  like  what  we  see  in  old  I'higlish 
prints,  baek  in  the  media'val  da}S. 

Then  there  w;is  another  subjeet  lhat  well  rcM'iills  the  ]irogress 
of  the  world.  That  is  posrage  and  all  eoniieel(Ml  with  il.  Up  to 
my  (^arly  years,  say  ten,  there  had  Ixh'mi  no  material  ehange  f)r 
eenhiries.  Thcu'C'  was  no  envelope.  Th(>  old  j)e(»ple  wi'ole  on 
(piaiier  sheets,  and  so  folded  the  paper  as  lo  have  a  plain  sid(^ 
oul,  upon  which  was  the  dii'ccliim.  These  Idlers  wei'c  always 
se:il(Ml  with  red  sealing  wax.  Postage  in  th(»^e  days  was  expen- 
sive—  twenty-live  cents  tor  a  leKer!  'J'he  pi»slage  stam]>  came 
later.    The  first  stam])s  had  to  be  cut  apart  ;  there  were  no  per- 
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(«»r:i  ( ions,  wlicri^lty  lo  mukc  scpanit  ion  easy.  In  those  days,  in 
liriic's,  yoii  vi,u\i\  pfcpay  or  iiol,  as  you  saw  iit,  and  llio 
''iiiioniit of  lail  passing;-  llii'oiiL'.li  llic  post  oflit'c!  was  very  small. 
I'cw  p^'oplc  ol' to-day  i-c;iiI/('  llio  coiivcniciicc  oCliviiii;'  now  com- 
parod  with  even  a  liall' a  ct'iitury  a<;o.  'I'lic  postal  card  was  in- 
li'odnccd  in  I  lio  scvcnt  ics.  A  LiiMillcnian  in  l^rovidcnco,  t  IdnkiiijL^ 
lo  surpris(!  his  laniily,  sriil  one,  to  the  house,  expecting  to  see  il. 
ihorc  when  In,'  came  home.  A\dicn  h(>  home,  it  was  not-  there. 
The  next  niornini;-  he  idund  it  in  his  [)ost-oliice  box.  So  he  did 
no!  >ui-piise  his  wiCc  and  I'amily. 

When  I  came  home  in  June,  l-SC)"),  the  IJhode  Island  flospital 
liad  ht'cn  commcnccil;  t  he  oulia'  huildinus  were  ei'ected.  I  ro- 
innicd  i(»  All".  jMors(>,  architect;  I  made  all  t  he  (Irawiniis  of"  the 
ho- pi  I  a  1.  The  most  of  1  hem  lia.d  lo  he  made  over  i'oui'  or  five  t  imes  ; 
t  liere  was  Olio  .-et  lo  lie  retained  in  the  ollice,  one  to  the  carpenter, 
one  to  I  he  mason,  one  to  the  st  oneciit  tei',  one  to  be  sent  away  to  the 
<pnirr\'  where  the  \dir<soirs  or  archslones  wei'e  made;  then  a 
•general  set  Idr  the  contractor,  to  Ix;  kept  at  the  Wdrks  (or  c(m- 
su  II  at  ion. 

The  old  IJelhel  meeting;  man\'  of  the  boys  will  rcanember.  It 
has,  or  had,  two  enl  ranees,  one  on  Henelil  sd'cei  and  one  on  Wick- 
endeii.  ()!'  a  Sunday  evcniuL;'  Mi'.  Chiddle,  oiu^  of  the  wai'dens 
o("  the  church,  slalioned  him>eir  near  the  I'ronl,  oi-  luMielit-  street 
enlrance,  whci-e  most  ol'tlie  boys  entered.  He  would  conduct 
them  to  pews  where  he  couhl  Imve  hi>  eyes  uj)on  them.  A  lew 
of  us  llankeil  Mr.  ('hiddle  by  enterin-;-  on  the  Wickenden  street 
side,  but  as  W(;  behaved  on  rselves  wc^'ave  lU)  ti'ouble  lo  him. 
.\  I'tei-  k'al  hci-  Ta\  lor  came  I  he  I  ic v.  Charles  1 1 .  IMummei',  \\  ho 
is  still  livinu'  (  I'dOo).  'i'he  boys  u^-cd  to  have  a  soul;-  on  old  Mr. 
(  'hiddle,  which  ran  thus  : 

"  I  went  to  a  ])ublir  nuH'tin,:^', 
1  sal  in  a  ])ul)lic  pew, 
<       Chiddle  cau.i^ht  me  by  the  W(»ol, 
.Vnd  made  me  hollo  |)u,  dn,  du."' 

A  pnmdn(ail  man  in  the  old  Third  \\'ai'<l  was  Mr.  IlilliuLTS  P)ar- 
stow,  who  kept  a  hu'Lii'  lund)er  yard.  Mi-.  i*aiue,  the  father  ol' 
(lhai  les  Caine,  wdio  tor  so  nuuiy  years  was  ('ity  ICn^iiU'cr,  was  the 
[)orl  surve\'oi-  for  lumbe.r.  (captain  Sp()i)nrr  lived  in  the  old 
liailey  hou,-e,  op}K)site  AVickeuden  sti'cet  and  near  the  Tool  Com- 
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paiiy  works.  lie  was  one  of  tlie  old-fasbioiicd  captains,  who  liad 
luado  voyagL'S  to  India  and  Africa.  He  ])ron<^lit  lK)nie  S(jnie  old 
AiVican  souvenirs.  His  sister-in-law  was  IMiss  Perry,  who  kept 
a  millinery  s'  >re  in  the  Arcade.  While  she  made  nice  ai]d  [)retty 
hoiniets  for  the  woi  ld,  she  wore  common  old  headgear  herself,  and 
her  clothes  generally  were  indiilerent.  She  was  well  known,  and 
was  often  referred  to  as  the  Belle  of  the  Arcade. 

The  Italian  movement,  J  think,  commenced  just  before  or  just 
al'lcr  the  war.  An  I (alian,  about  thii'ly  years  of  age,  came  to 
I*rovi(hMice.  I'^or  a  shoi  t  time  he  boarded  with  iMi's.  J.U.  Noyes  ; 
then  he  was  away  for  a  month  or  two,  being,  as  we  understood, 
out  in  the  country,  where  the  Italians  had  settled.  'J'his  man 
ivadily  got  hold  of  the  slang  of  the  day.  He  had  some  trouble 
with  a  man.  When  he  came  back  he  told  us  of  it ;  then  remarked, 
"  I  told  him  IM  wax  him  !  " 

flohn  Coleman  was  a  sti'ong  character;  nothing  weak  about 
him  ;  yet  he  was  Cfjurteous,  and  ]iot  at  all  pivjud.  Three  little 
incidents  illustrate  him.  At  one  time  he  worked  in  the  sho})s  of 
the  Providence  'fool  Company,  and  while  there  a  })oiler  Hue  blew 
out.  It  was  not  dangerous,  hut  there  was  no  knowing  at  the 
time  what  might  be  the  I'csult.  He  was  soon  on  hand,  and  took 
charge  of  the  foi'ces  that  w(>re  trying  to  1)attle  with  the  flames. 
Afler  it  was  all  over  he  told  me  that  he  swore  like  a  trooper. 
All  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  was  not  a  profane  man,  yet 
»inder  this  excitement  he  "swore  lik(!  a  tr(jo[)er."  John  was  a 
man  who  could  on  such  occasions  he  excited,  and  even  be  })ro- 
fme,  yet  the  man  himself  all  the  while  was  as  cool  and  self-})os- 
sessed  as  when  (piietlv  at  work.  One  time,  soon  after  the  war, 
he  was  on  board  of  a  James  Piver  steamer.  There  was  another 
boat;  the  two  were  racing.  One  had  crowded  the  othei-offon 
the  flats.  As  a  result  of  this  there  was  a  contact  of  the  two 
boats,  and  their  guards  were  slightly  damaged.  A  man  aboard 
of  his  steamer  b(!came  very  much  excited  and  made  a  great  deal 
of  noise,  which  was  occasioning  nuich  unnecessary  alarm.  John 
grabbed  the  man  by  the  throat,  and  swore  at  him  like  a  pii'ate. 

"  j)  y^.^  .<liu(  up,  or  else  I'll  kmjck  yer  into  the  middle  of 

next  week!"  or  words  to  that  ellect.  John  Coleman  was  like 
the  man  who,  in  his  normal  condition,  said  he  weighed  one  hun- 
dred and  liiiy  [)ounds,  but  when  mad  he  weighed  a  ton!  This 
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WHS  Joliii  Cfjlemaii.  Aiiotlicr  tinio  lie  was  out  in  California, 
|)i'ospectijig  lor  ijold.  I'liere  were  tlirec  or  four  in  the  l)arty. 
One  early  eve,  atler  candlelight,  i'ound  tlicni  on  tluj  to})  of  a  high 
hill,  IVom  whr.  ee  they  could  !<ee  the  lights  of  the  eanip.  'Phcy 
liad  a  C(jnsultatioii  as  to  what  to  do.  J(din's  advice  was  to  go 
direct  down  the  hill,  which  was  covei-ed  with  snow;  the  others 
Were  afraid.  lU'lure  at(ein})tiiig  it  he  thi'ew  his  shovel  and  [)ick 
oil' on  to  the  snow,  as  far  as  he  could  thi'ow  them.  Tie  noticed 
how  far  tliey  sunk  in  tlie  snow  ;  then  he  jninped,  spreading  hini- 
s(!lf  out  all  lie  could  ;  he  only  went  ahout  two  feet  into  the  snow. 
The  othei's  dai'cd  not  venture,  even  after  seeing  his  success.  In 
oivh'i-  to  reach  canip  they  went  some  three  or  four  miles  around  ; 
his  route  was  only  al)out  half  a  mil(>.  lie  reached  the  cam]) 
some  two  hours  ahead  of  them.  Jolni  would  have  made  a  line 
commanding  general.  lie  could  act  (juick  ;  take  advautagc  of 
any  circumstance  that  might  occui-,  and  back  the  whole  with 
good  judgment.  Hc!  was  a  good  scholar,  and  well  I'cad  in  the 
depart  ment  of  engineering  ;  would  have  made  a  first  class  en- 
gineer. After  Ihe  war  he  was  ugent  for  the  Ilan-ison  boiler,  and 
in  this  capacity  ti'aveled  all  over  New  h]ngland  ami  the  Mid- 
dle States.  Jf  lie  wanted  to  get  off,  when  there  was  a  chance  for 
a  sale,  he  got  oil'.  ^Vitil  one  conductoi-  he  had  trouble.  Tlie 
conductor  was  obeying  railroad  ordei'S  most  consistently.  John 
would  not  gel  oil",  so  the  conductor  got  the  train  Ibrce  and 
ejected  him.  Vov  this  he  brought  suit  against  the  road.  It  was 
a  long,  legal  light,  but  he  won.  It  was  written  up  in  a  iuiml)er 
of  the  maga/jnes,  and  the  [)ress  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  case. 
Later  he  was  fhigineei-  for  the  city  of  ]*rovidence,  tind  made 
some  powei-ful  enemies  by  enforcing  the  city  statutes  against 
tres[)assing  on  the  sidewalk.  At  the  next  election  he  was 
dropped.  lie  would  have  made  a  line  menil>er  of  Congress. 
John  has  been  dead  about  ten  years. 

dames  V.  Sinunons  is  a  man  whom  the  people  of  Rhode  Islaiul 
should  honor.  If  called  upon  1  doubt  if  many  could  give  any 
inlbrniation  in  i-egard  to  him.  He  was  the  })eer  oi'  Webster  and 
Clay,  for  }ears  he  sat  in  the  United  States  Senate  with  these 
nii'n.  JI('  \\a,^  not  an  orator,  bul  he  was  a  njiin  of  superior 
sense — second  lo  none.  lie  entertained  both  ^Vebsterand  Clay, 
at  his  home  in  riohnston. 
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Wlicn  tlie  Will-  i\v<t  begiin,  in  18(51,  in  Provideneu  llici-e  was 
II  [xjoi-  (  icrnuui  locksnn'lh,  giuisiiiitli,  cVc.  ]  To  kept  a  little  sliop 
on  the  ea.st  :-^iile  of  iNTarket  B(|uare,  just  above  the  AN'^lialclieer 
estate.  His  name  was  Sliulxiilh,  and  he  was  a  younger  bi'olher 
ol'  Shul)arth,  the  engineer.  He  invente<l  a  riile.  At  the  l)ntt, 
and  extending-  some  ten  inehes,  was  an  opening,  witli  a  cellar-door- 
like  eovering,  hehl  by  a  hinge  Ibrwarck  ( )n  the  barrel  ^vas  a  ring 
that  slid  b:u'k  and  forth.  When  you  ^vished  to  load  you  slid 
this  j'ing  forward;  you  put  in  your  ehai'ge,  and  slid  the  ringbaek. 
A  very  simple  process,  but  if  was  not  a  success.  Now  the  (iov- 
ei'iiment  wanted  arms,  and,  as  we  know,  they  took  very  indilli'rent 
arms  by  the  thousands  from  the  armoi'ies  of  Eui'ope.  Hon. 
Simon  Cameron  was  then  Secretary  of  AVar,  and  through  him 
1  housaiids  of  these  \vort hless  guns  found  their  way  into  (Hir  annv, 
yet  no  one  ever  accused  jNTr.  Camci'on  of  collusion  uith  the  sharp- 
ers of  lui)'o])e.  "^"et  wdien  Mr.  Sinnnons'  name  was  mentioned 
in  relation  to  theShubarth  gun  contract  at  once  an  investigation 
is  ordered,  and  in  due  (;ourse  of  time  jMr.  Sinnnons  is  thrust 
out  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Afr.  Shubarth  may  have  been  an 
innocent  man  ;  he  may  have  intended  no  w^rong  ;  he  wasa,  connuon 
looking  jiian,  a  man  of  linuted  education,  a  nnin  who  could 
be  easily  imi)osed  upon.  He  testiiied  against  our  grand  i'el low 
citi/en,  th(;  Hon.  flames  F.  Simmons.  It  would  seem  that  undei* 
such  circumstances  the  word  of  a  United  States  Senatoi',  the  peer 
of  Ulay  and  W'^ebster,  should  stand  higher  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon illitei-ate  foreigner.  H'  these  guns  had  been  taken  they 
would  have  been  better  than  the  worthless  lot  accepted  by  Secre- 
laiT  (Aimeron — at  least  they  could  have  been  no  worse.  There 
should  l)e  a  line  marl)le  statue  of  James  F.  Simmons  in  oui- 
State  (^i])ital,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  him,  if  one  is  not  ali'eady 
there,  hung  somewhere  about  the  Capitol.  It  is  a  shame  to  sec 
a  man  like  James  F.  Simmons  knocked  out  by  some  contem[)tiblc 
little  skunk! 

The  one-horse  shay  is  gone.  Cocky  Ivoss  was  the  last  to  have 
on(;  in  Ffovidence.  They  were  very  cosy.  Feople  are  all  the 
while  returning  to  old  things;  it  is  a  wonder  they  don't  take  up 
the  (dd  one-horse  shay.  Perhaps  it  reipiircs  a  lillle  moie  rotun  in 
which  to  turn  in  a  crowded  city,  but  ik;.  nmch  more.  1  guess 
the  large  hind  wheels  of  a  modern  buggy  will  i'e(]uire  as  much 
room. 
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Tlieii  there  is  tlie  old  li;irbor  water  l)oat.  Its  absence  speaks 
foi-  and  einpliasizes  modern  improvements.  Tiie  water  l)oat  was 
a  wide,  low  1)oat,  some  twenty-five  feet  long.    She  carried 

a  tank  of  water  helow  deck,  and  had  a  force  i)iimp  and  hose  to 
force  water  to  the  decks  of  such  vessels  as  desired  water. 

\Vi^  must  not  forget  Mr.  Packard  ;  if  others  do,  we  nuist  not. 
lie  thought  that  an  illuminated  clock  in  Providence  would  be  ii 
good  thing,  r  also  think  so,  and  why  that  city  has  not  had  it 
seems  (jueer  indeed,  ibr  she  is  [)i-etty  far  ahead  in  most  things. 
Ml'.  Paclcard  paid  lbi-|he  face;  foi'  awhile  he  was  able  to  illumi- 
na(t'  it  ;  but  his  purse  was  not  very  deep,  so  the  appropriation 
failed,  and  the  well-to-dcj  people  of  the  First  Ba[)tist  Church  let 
the  lights  go  out,  and  slay  out. 

The  boys  of  the  {)1d  Third  Ward  will  never  forget  "  Godfrey's 
ivcmon  P>eer."  The  old  [)la('e  was  on  the  corner  of  William  and 
South  xAIain  streets.  ]*articulai'ly  of  a  warm  night,  when  going 
home,  [)ro[)le  would  stop  in  and  get  a  drink  of  his  beer,  JMr, 
(iodlVey  ke[)t  an  old-iashioned  grocery  store;  he  lived  upstairs. 
While  he  was  out  his  daughters  would  I'requently  come  down  and 
serve  the  l)eer.  The  Nvay  he  came  to  have  this  beer  was  through 
a  stranger.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  ke])t  the  common  root  beer, 
such  as  1  suppose  they  had  in  colonial  times,  and  of  which  Wil- 
liam -lellVeys  s^x-aks  of  his  wife  making.  The  stranger  gave 
(  JodtVey  the  reci[)e;  from  that  time  he  began  to  make  it.  That 
!mist  have  been  prior  to  l.Sot).  Me  contimied  to  sell  it  as  long 
as  he  lived.  Oiu',  year  the  beer  was  made  in  large  ({uantities  and 
sohl  throughout  the  city,  same  as  root  beer  to-day,  but  it  did  not 
pi-ove  a  success.  Evidently  the  people  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
city  did  not  like  it  as  well  as  the  down-town  folks.  Mr.  Godfrey 
always  had  on  hand  a  small  bottle  of  tincture  of  capsicum  (red 
pc[)[)er).  jAFany  of  his  customers  liked  to  Havor  the  beer  with 
this  shar])  stuif. 

Then  there  is  ^Tajor  jNTunroe,  of  whom  little  is  thought.  When 
t  he  wai-  came  it  f  )und  him  ready  to  enlist.  He  became  a  captain 
of  a  Uhode  Island  battery;  then  a  majoi- of  brigade  of  artillery. 
In  October,  l^'o2,  when  we  went  to  \Vashington,  we  found  him  in 
conuuaiid  of  the  Camp  l^ariy  "Camj)  of  Instruction."  Now 
I  hat  was  a  high  c(mn)liment,  a  man  from  civil  life,  made  com- 
mandei'  of  such  a  camp.     Later  he  became  active  in  the  field, 
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was  commander  of  one  of  tlie  corps  of  artilleiy  brigades.  He  was 
an  al)]e  officer.  On  East  Capitol  Hill,  an  extended  plateau, 
where  we  had  our  field  drills,  we  saw  him  drill  at  one  time 
over  twenty  batteries.  It  was  a  grand  sight — all  being  done  by 
a  sou  of  Rhode  Island,  now  little  thought  of  When  he  came 
home  he  resumed  his  work,  that  of  a  construction  engineer.  He 
built  the  long  wharf  at  what  is  now  "  Crescent  Park,"  but  his  last 
and  greatest  work  was  the  railroad  ])ridge  at  New  London.  The 
trouble  in  the  matter  was.  Major  Munroe  was  poor;  he  therefore} 
had  no  social  rank.  Had  he  had  social  rank  he  would  have  been 
nuide  Governor  or  sent  to  Congress.  Rhode  Island  iloes  noi  seem 
to  honor  its  great  men  much.  She  has  honored  some  who  nevei* 
should  have  been. 

Before  the  war,  in  Newport,  they  had  a  (pieer  way  of  laiilding 
a  house.  The  house  would  l)e  connnenced  in  the  s[)i'ing  ;  ]-ooil'd 
in  by  fall;  plastered;  then  so  soon  as  it  was  j)]astered,  in  cold 
Hecember  weathei'  the  temporary  windows  would  he  removed, 
and  they  would  have  what  they  called  a  dry  cold.  The  cold  and 
scvei'e  winter  winds  soon  removed  the  dampness  in  the  mort:ir. 
If  it  came  out  wai-m,  the  mortar  was  s|)oiled,  hut  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  occurred. 

S[)eaking  about  buildings  makes  me  thiidc  of  that  monstrosity, 
the  new  fire  engine  house  near  the  station  in  Providence.  It  is 
tlu;  ugliest  Iniilding  I  ever  saw.  AVonder  ^diat  influence  it  took 
to  get  such  a  job,  a  job  that  is  nothing  but  a  job — not  one  re- 
deeming featui-e  about  it — all  ugly?  The  cheapest  way  out  of  it- 
now  would  be  to  go  to  some  good  architect;  if  you  cainiot  find 
one  in  Providence,  go  to  l^oston  or  New  York,  but  there  'avc.  men 
in  Providence  equal  to  it ;  build  new  walls  about  the  whole  ;  put 
a  good  cornice  on  it,  and  as  for  the  tower,  make  it  over.  Pcsr- 
haps  the  architect  will  [)lead  want  of  funds.  There  wei'c  funds 
enough  before.  Thei'C  is  much  useless  work  that  could  easily 
have  been  dispensed  with,  so  there  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  funds. 
There  was  enougli  to  make  it  ugly;  less  funds  would  have  made 
it  better. 

Some  years  ago,  perhai)S  fifteen  or  so,  the  old  steamei-  Rhode 
Island  was  wrecked  on  Bonnet  Point.  The  wreck  was  j)eculiar. 
It  was  a  very  foggy  night.  The  steamer  huA  got  around  J*(>inf 
Judith  all  right,  and  they  supposed  that  they  were  likewise  past 
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Beavertai]  lii^^lit.  l^iit  it  seems  tliey  were  not.  Tliey  turned  oil' 
towaivls  tlie  wt'st.  Instead  of  goiiiu-  uj)  llie  l>ay,  tliey  ran  on  to 
lionnet  I'oin'  Wliat  excuse  could  there  he  loi'  ^uch  ajiparent 
eareh'ssuess  ?  Tlic  excuse  was  in  l  lie  fog,  and  tliis  accident  de- 
\ado[)cd  a  peculiar  action  of  fog  that  l)efore  that  was  not  drcanu-d 
of  Ahoai'd  the  steamer  they  did  not  hear  the  fog  horn.  At 
l>eavertail  tliey  blew  the  horn  ;  it  was  heard  once,  tlie  lij"st  time  ; 
evidently  they  did  not  hear  it  again,  so  thought  they  were  all 
right.  The  rrovernment  took  n\)  the  ease  and  made  many  tests 
in  fogs.  Tt  ])roved  that  while  you  could  liear  one  blast,  the  next, 
only  a  few  seconds  later,  could  not  he  heai'd.  The  condition  of 
tlu!  fog  was  all  the  while  changing;  sometimes  very  thick',  then 
opeinngs  in  it.  The  fog  would  communicate  the  sound,  while 
the  openings  would  interrupt  it.  The  horn  was  hlown  \vhil(>  the 
openings  wvvv  ovci'  the  lighthouse.  The  ollicers  al)oai-d  tlu' 
stcMiiier  could  not  hear  it,  therefore  she  ran  on  the  rocks,  h'oi't- 
unafely  no  lives  were  lost  ;  there  was  no  sea  at  such  an  Inhind 
place.  A  good  steamer  was  lost.  \t  was  said  of  he)'  that  she 
was  ihe  l)est-l)alanced  boat  ever  huilt,  and  was  uidike  the  second 
Khode  Island,  thai  had  to  cai'ry  fifty  tons  of  ballast  in  lier  stern 
to  keep  her  bow  properly  out  of  the  watei'.  The  cause  of  this 
was  that  the  engine  was  too  far  f)rward.  When  they  put  the 
new  engine  in  this  was  corrected. 

1  have  said  consitlerable  about  the  men;  have  mentioned  a 
few  women  ;  but  there  is  one  woman  who,  through  t  lu^  discour- 
t(;sv  of  many  of  the  best  families  of  Providence,  was  a  mai  tyr  to 
dri'ss.  Ui)  to  the  time  of  the  war,  and  even  a  little  later,  as 
pictures  of  rece[)tions  at  the  Ivx'ecutive  .ATansiou,  Washington, 
I).  (;.,  will  show,  the  ugly  hoopskirt  was  all  the  fashion.  \\':is 
there  ever  a  more  ugly  and  ridiculous  fashion  for  women?  it  is 
ibiiunate  ibr  the  men  that  women  as  a  rule  are  so  docd(!,  and 
will  do  such  things.  Following  a  silly  fashion  is  jjroof.  With 
the  hoopskirt  a  wonnui  could  lu^t  stand  on  a  platform  t wo  or 
three  feet  high  without  exposing  her  person,  at  least  as  far  up  as 
the  knees.  Wc;  read  oi'  one  getting  into  a  crowded  New  "\  ork 
bus;  her  skirts  went  up  perpendicular;  there  she  was,  and  in  a 
ci'owded  onuiibus!  In  righting  it  considerabk'  dillicully  was 
met.  Now,  Mary  Vial  ("jNIolly  "  she  was  generally  called;  had 
been  to  Juir()i)e.    She  came  home  iVom  Pai'is,  and  brought  the 
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new  and  sensible  style  with  her,  neiit  and  elegant,  3-et men  and 
women — not  eoniinon  folks,  but  Seeond  Ward  elegant  men  and 
women — wouhl  gaze  at  i^Iolly  and  giin  and  grin.  When  yon 
met  a  num  almost  the  lirst  tiling  would  ])e,  "Seen  Molly's  hips 
to-day?"  They  never  thought  of  asking  if  they  had  seen  h'lorn 
i\reFlimsey's  legs!  This  was  contemptible.  jNIiss  Vial  was  a 
woman  of  culture,  and,  being  such,  stood  the  insults,  well  know- 
ing tliat  those  who  gave  them  were  ignorant  of  gentle  courtesy. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  American  women,  if  not  the  first,  at  least 
the  first  in  Providence,  to  have  her  hair  bleached.  The  natural 
color  of  her  hair  was  dark.  While  in  Paris  she  had  her  hair 
bleached;  anew  fashion  tlien  started  in  Paris.  \\'^hen  she  went 
away  her  hair  was  (piite  dark;  when  she  returned  it  was  very 
light.  1  suj)|)ose  Mary  I'ests  in  the  bcautil'ul  tomb,  erected  by 
her  father  and  UKjlher.  iAIr.  A.  C.  M<irse  was  the  architect, 
and  Fsaac  I*.  Noyes  the  draughtsinaii.  It  is  an  elegant  gothic 
l)rowiistone  structure,  designed  by  iMorse.  That  is  enough  to 
say  of  it. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  first  })a[)cr,  1  used  to  go  in  swimming 
at  Slate  Rock.  Now,  of  late  years,  1  liave  become  a  })assable 
landscai)e  painter.  My  first  attem])t  to  paint  a  jncture  was  to 
paint  Slate  Uock.  J  ke[)t  the  oi'iginal  ;  it  is  exceedingly  poor 
in  outline  and  in  color,  l)ut  there  is  one  redeeming  feature 
about  it,  and  that  is  the  rock.  \  Inive  got  the  rock  all  right.  I 
can  now  [)aint  a  better  i)icture,  and  have  lately  painted  a  more 
pretentious  one.  An  artist  in  Providence  painted  a  tine  ])icture 
of  Slate  Rock.  As  a  work  of  art  it  is  as  far  aliead  of  mine  as 
a  Grecian  picture  is  ahead  of  an  ]Ogy[)tia,n  one.  lint  I  have 
the  rock  and  the  surroundings  as  they  were.  Up  to  LSd'i,  when 
I  went  to  the  war,  they  evidently  had  not  changed.  Since  then 
great  changes  have  been  made.  Tlie  arlist  painted  his  i)icture  as 
he  saw  it  when  a  boy  ;  I  painted  mine  as  I  saw  it  when  a  boy,  at 
least  thirty  years  [)rior  to  his  time — when  the  rock  was  entirely  out 
of  water,  four  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  into  which  we  dove. 
In  this  artist's  [iictu  re  you  only  see  tluMop  of  the  rock;  you  have 
no  idea  of  its  sha[)e.  You  would  iu.'Vi'r  imagine  that  you  were 
ever  near  Slate  Rock.  What  makes  a  pii'ture  of  the  true  rock 
now  the  more  valuabh;  is  that  vandals  somewhere  about  PSi;,')  to 
1805  did  all  they  could  to  destroy  the  surroundings,  then  later 
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tliey  l)le\v  up  tlie  rock  !  What  vandalism  !  Yet  they  did  more 
good  tiiaii  they  di'eanied  or  thought  of.  Tiiey  sent  tlie  rock 
around  tlie  w  rid.  I  have  helped  di.<t ribute  some.  The  Rock  of 
Lil)erty  (the  Plymouth)  is  as  gi-and  rock,  l)ut  no  gi'ander,  if  as 
grand,  as  Slate  Rock.  Plymouth  R(jck  stands  for  State  liberty  ; 
Slate  Rock  for  soul  liberty.  Which  the  greater?  ^ly  re})ly  is, 
neither.  One  without  the  other  would  be  of  small  account,  of  no 
value  to  man.  The  two  go  together,  the  two  make  America 
wdiat  slie  is,  grand,  typical  of  old  Israel,  the  only  land  where  the 
teachings  of  the  old  pr(|phets  are  respected  and  inculcated. 
Let  us  honor  Slate  Rock;  we  honor  ourselves  by  the  grand  act. 

ISAAC  P.  NOYES. 


Wasuington,  1).  C,  Aug.  12,  I'.lOo. 


t'^  SUPPLEMENT.) 

t^Rcminiscences  of  Rhode  Island 

and 

Y«  Providence  Plantations. 


Whoii  T  stai-tcd  tlic?>e  Kciniiiisccnees  T  sent  tlie  fir.^t,  second 
and  lliird  papoi's  to  The  l^'ovidciico  Joiii'iial,  'riic  firs'  and  sec- 
ond were  printed  by  tliatpa])er;  tlie  tln'i-d  was  rejected;  i)erhaps 
went  into  tlieir  waste-basket.  Yet,  notwitjistandin^^  this,  for 
weeks  and  months,  week  after  week,  the  silly  contribntions  of 
Mr.  Millett  were  regnlarly  publislied ;  and  all  this  in  The  Provi- 
dence Journal,  a  ])aper  that  is  well  known  f()r  its  polish,  culture 
and  general  ei'udition  !  iMr.  ^[illelt's  contributions,  as  can  I'ead- 
ily  be  seen,  dealt  in  the  most  commonplace  I'enuirks  :  After  this 
manner  "John  Smith  lived  on  Transitstreet ;  he  was  a  line  man  ;  by 
tradehe  wasa  house  carpenter.  William  d(»nes  wasahouse,[)a-inteK 
he  lived  on  ]>i'ook  street ;  he  was  another  tine  man.    James  Clark 
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was  a  fine  inGrcliiiiit ;  lie  lived  on  Wickenden  sti-eet,  and  was  a  dea- 
con in  the  Third  ]japtist,  Church."  And  .so  it  goes,  week  after 
week,  month  after  month,  this  silly  stutf,  all  in  The  Providence 
ffournal,  one  of  the  centers  of  culture  of  the  Union,  with  the  he- 
nigned  inthience  of  Brown  University  hoverin<M)ver  the  cit}',  and 
no  one  to  call  a  halt.  What  1  have  presented  ri})eaks  foi'  itself. 
Il  has  heen  complimented  b}'  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  lUiode 
J>land.  Copies  have  been  loaned,  from  one  to  another  ;  and  re- 
l)eated  calls  have  been  jnade  upon  the  writer  for  copies. 

For  me  to  say  this  some  niay  regard  as  conceit.  If  this  be 
conceit,  let  it  be  conceit.  If  there  is  anything  that  will  make  a  n)an 
indignant  it  is  such  treatment;  not  by  the  low  and  common  people 
oi'  the  world,  Init  by  the  best — by  tliose  who  are  regai'ded  as 
typical  re[n'esentatives  of  a  high-gi'ade  community. .  While  I  am 
on  1  his  line  it  will  not  l»e  outof  place  to  refer  to  The  Journal's  treat- 
ment. Undei'  Danielsoii,  whom  all  know  was  a  high-grade  man, 
I  was  never  turne<l  down.  What  I  sent  in  to  him  was  always 
printed,  if  I  may  except  one  papei-,  wherein  I  condemned  a 
ridiculous  scheme  that  had  repeatedly  l)een  advertised  in  The 
dournal.  j\[y  pa])er  was  not  [)ul)lislied,  neither  was  there  any- 
thing more  said  about  the  "great  scheme."  Mv.  Alfred  Williams 
succeeded  i\lr.  Danielson.  He  was[a  man  of  the  class  of  wdann 
a  man  once  said,  "lie  idways  looked  as  though  he'd  bite  a  ten- 
penny  nail  in  two."  The  Journal  was  publishing,  even  in  its  edi- 
torials, ibolish  things  about  the  weathei-.  I  did  my  best  to  correct 
this.  I  took  some  weather  nni])s  to  him,  and  wit  h  his  permission 
began  to  explain  them;  he  rudely  brushed  them  aside,  with  the 
cold  remark,  "  I  am  not  interested  in  that."  Being  more  diHi- 
dent  than  I  am  now,  I  simply  gathei-ed  up  my  mai)s  and  retreated. 
If  that  thing  was  repeated  to-day  I  should  tell  the  man  that  if 
he  would  be(5ome  interested  in  the  map,  and  learn  to  I'ead  it,  the 
colunuis  of  his  paper  would  no  longer  contain  such  silly  I'cmarks 
about  the  weather. 

When  Mr.  IliJland  came  in  I  sent  in  a  inimbei'  of  papers  on 
the  weather.  The  first  two  were  honored  by  being  put  in  edito- 
rial ty[)e  and  on  the  editorial  page;  the  third  was  relegated  to 
the  rear,  to  the  corres})()ndence  space.  I'^oi'  the  iirst  two  I  was 
paid  about  thi-ee  dollars  apiece — the  oidy  'uoney  that  I  was  ever 
|)ai»*l,*fo'i:  nO'  writings.  Evidently  there  was  some  enemy  behind 
ilris.' 
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Next  comes  j\rr.  Barry.  At  first  he  lioiiored  me,  ])ut  only  in 
the  correspondence  cohimns.  Tlicn  niy  manuscripts  wei'C  rejected. 
I  wrote  on  tlie  AFoni-oe  doctrine,  for  tlie  reason  tliat  few  under- 
stood it.  1  reud  tiie  Itest  autliors,  not  chiinnni-- anvtliin'!:  orif^inal. 
r  simply  desired  to  do  what  the  [tajxM's  all  over  the  country  had 
not  done,  make  it  [)hiin  to  all,  even  to  the  commonest  person.  This 
was  rejected,  and  anollu'r  man's  niamiscript  was  honored,  wdien  it 
wa>  evident  from  the  date  of  these  [)apers  that  ndne  was  in  four 
or  live  days  ahead  of  the  other  man's.  The  other  man  com- 
numced  his  article  by  condemning  the  whole  thing;  the  law,  if 
such  there  be,  should  be  repealed.  Tliei-e  was  no  artistic  arrange- 
ment to  Ids  ])a})t'r.  Then  towards  the  It.'st  he  made  a  complete 
suuimersault,  indor,-ed  it, and  said  that  it  should  be  maintained(!) 
So  I  sent  my  paper  to  the  Washington  Tost,  whei'e  it  was  hon- 
ored ;  after  which  F  had  a  reprint  of  it,  and  sent  it  all  over  the 
countiy. 

My  next  experience  ^vith  the  cditoi-  was  that  I  sent  him  an- 
other timely  pa[)er  on  the  weather.  It  would  have  taken  al)out 
a  third  of  a  column  ;  it  was  rejected.  Then  in  the  next  Sunday 's 
edition  there  was  i)ubllshed  a  fy^/ar/c/- yxv^^r,  all  on  "  hog's 
melts,"  by  some  ignoranms  in  Noilh  Providence,  and,  as  a  climax, 
aecompanying  the  silly  ])aper  was  a  iinc  ])icture  or  portrait  of 
the  gross  pei'son.  The  paper  was  evidently  written  l)y  oi'c  of 
The  Jourmd  staff,  f  )r  I  do  not  believe  that  this  North  Pi-ovi- 
dence  nnm  n\  as  able  to  write  in  the  style  of  that  [)aper. 

Those  who  ti-avel  i-eadily  see  the  changes  in  the  railroads  that 
have  l)een  introduced  within  the  ])ast  iifty  yeaivs.  When  rail- 
roads were  fust  built  the  i)lan,  in  connection  with  the  railroads 
was  to  use  the  steand)oat  as  nnich  as  possible.  This  was  why 
tlie  Tong  Island  ilaili'oad  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  connti-y. 
It.  was  to  connect,  with  a.  steambo;it  line  from  Stonington,  or 
another  port.  Then  along  all  the  I'ldlroads  wei'e  places  to  sto[) 
for  lunch,  like  South  Kingston,  in  Khode  Island,  or  Wilming- 
ton, i)elaware.  Ihit  the  steand)oat  as  thus  used  is  gone,  as  is 
also  the  wayside  restaui-ant.  The  steand)oats  arc  in  use  f  )r  I'egu- 
lar  lines,  and  i]i  some  places,  as  in  going  from  Ilarlem  t(^  dei-sey 
City,  to  cari'v  the  cars.  The  dining-i'ooni  ear  is  now  the  order 
of  the  day  ;  \  <>u  eat  while  you  ti-avei.  The  meal  is  one  dollar  ;  ibr 
this  sum  a  good  dinner  is  served.     1  do  not  see  wherein  the  com- 
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pany  makes  a  <,n-cat  profit.  Tliere  is  tlie  ear,  tlie  serviee  and  the 
atteiidaneo,  as  ^v('ll  as  tlie  supplies.  The  ears  nortli  of  New 
York  city  do  not,  on  the  average,  make  as  good  time  as  tliose 
south  oftliis  pr)iiit.  Thedistanee  between  I'l-ovidenee  and  Boston 
is  only  about  two  miles  gi'eater  than  from  ^Vashington  to  Balti- 
more. The  lialtimore  cK:.  Ohio  runs  a  regular  express  between 
the  (wo  latter  ])oints  in  forty-hve  minutes;  on  an  express  train, 
from  l*rovidene(^  to  l^oston,  I  was  one  hour  and  a  (juarter  ;  in  a 
run  from  Providence  to  Kingston,  twenty-eight  miles,  we  made 
the  distance  in  three-(piarters  of  an  hour.  The  ]*ennsylvania 
road  i-un  their  cars  from  Jei'sey  City  to  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
oi"  idnety  miles,  in  two  houi's,  and  even  less  by  five  minutes. 

In  about  TSoO  the  na])kin,  in  I*rovidence,  first  came  into 
conunon  use.  The  rich  people  had  them  long  before  this,  but 
the  more  humble  persons  did  not  use;  them  prior  to  that  date, 
and  some,  who  wanted  (o  be  in  style  and  could  not  afi'ord  or 
could  not  buy  na|)kins,  used  small  towels.  'I'his  makes  me  think 
of  t  he  towel  when  first  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans. 
The  Saxons  did  not  take  kindly  to  it;  to  do  that  wdiich  the  Nor- 
mans did  was  repugnant  to  them;  even  the  Saxon  lords  would 
wash  their  hands,  then  spend  a  nundjer  of  minutes  in  drying 
them  by  moving  tlieir  arms  back  and  forth. 

In  the  summer  of  18(55  there  were  two  small  steamboats, 
about  ihe  size  of  the  Newptu't,  fitted  in  Providence  for  the 
South  American  trade,  to  run  on  the  river  Platte,  It  being  im- 
practicable to  send  them  to  sea  in  the  condition  they  were,  the 
guards  were  replaced  by  sponsons.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  naval  architecture,  a  sponson  is  an  open- 
l)ointed  plankwork  put  over  the  braces  that  support  the  over- 
hanging guards.  Were  a  I'iver  steamer  to  go  to  sea  as  she  is  the 
sea,  breaking  up  under  the  guards,  would  soon  wreck  her.  All 
outside  sidewheel  boats  have  sponsons  in  place  of  the  usual 
bracket  support,  (''aptain  Hatch  was  in  charge  of  these  two 
steamers.  During  the  war  he  was  mate,  but  ])ractically  captain, 
of  one  of  our  lai'ge  ti'ans})orts  that  cari'ied  many  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  the  seat  of  war  at  the  South  (o  Annapolis. 
He  was  a  large,  rugged  and  manly  man,  yet  he  was  overcome  by 
the  sight  of  the  ])oor  Union  soldiei's  from  the  vile  prison  pens  of 
the  South.    He  told  me  that  while  supei'intending  the  unload- 
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ing  of  these  victini.s  of  the  cruel  Routliern  pens  lie  was  so  over- 
come l)y  the  horrible  sights  thiit  he  would  ol'ten  go  away  to  some 
other  part  of  the  ship  ;  the  tears  would  come  to  his  eyes  in  spite 
of  all  he  could  do.  He  W(ni]d  i-emain  away  foi-  some  minutes, 
then  return  to  his  duty.  A  num1)cr  of  young  men  went  with 
Ca])tain  Hatch  in  these  steamers  to  South  America. 

As  all,  who  were  familiar  with  political  things  bef  )re  the  war 
know,  that  th(;  Ivcpublicans  were  generally  known  at  the  South 
and  among  the  "copperhead"  element  at  the  Noi'tli  as  "J^lack 
Ke})ublicans."  This  was  because  they  dtMiounced  slavery  and 
were  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  These  nicknames  were  more 
common  than  now  ;  indeed,  we  seldom  heai'  them  now\ 

Since  these  days  arts,  and  |)articularly  the  branch  known  as 
architecture,  has  wonderfully  developed.  A rchitcctui-e  is  now 
more  of  ii  profession.  Theri  there  were  a  number  of  carpenters, 
wdio,  by  the  way,  always  called  themselves  "  arch-e-tects,"  and 
they  were  all  over  the  country.  They  would  learn  to  draw  ;  they 
would  keep  all  the  drawings  that  came  into  their  htinds  from  the 
i-egular  architects.  To  their  patrons  tliey  always  re})resented 
that  by  employing  them  the  "  arch-e-tect's"  commission  would 
be  saved,  and  this,  with  such  patrons  as  tliey  had,  was  quite  an 
item.  These  men  had  little  education,  and  none  in  the  line  of 
architecture.  They  had  Jio  concei)tion  of  style,  so  they  would 
mix  all  the  styles.  I^et  an  architect  go  through  the  city,  and  he 
can  readily  })ick  out  the  buildings  built  by  these  arch-e-tects." 
Yet  many  of  our  best  citizens  patronized  these  self-styled  "arch- 
e-tects."  Once  ill  awdiile  one  of  them  would  become  so  prosperous 
that  he  would  hire  an  office  and  put  out  his  sign  as  "  architect." 
Their  buildings  were  full  of  fancy,  doll  baby  details,  which  re- 
mind us  of  the  saying  of  the  old  Greek  critic,  "not  beiiig  able 
to  make  things  beautiful,  they  made  them  handsome,  or  better, 
j)retty."  ])ut  their  day  is  over.  More  highly  and  specially 
educated  men  have  come  out.  You  now  very  seldom  see  the 
"  ardi-e-tect,"  unless  it  be  in  a  new  country. 

AVhile  on  this  subject  Twill  refer  to  the  two  fire  engine  houses, 
erected  in  1<S()(),  one  on  Hencvolent  and  the  other  on  >s'orth  Main 
street.  J  was  then  with  IMr.  jNforse,  the  architect.  That  sum- 
mer jNIr.  Morse  went  to  Euro])e.  Mr.  ^fatt'.ew  Tiigraham  came  to 
me  to  make  a  design  f  )r  these  engine  houses.    (Jne  of  his  foi'C- 
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Mien  IkuI  made  Ji  design,  but  Mr.  Tngniliani,  l)oing  a  man  of  good 
tasto,  did  not  like  it.  At  the  start  lie  told  jue  that  there  was  no 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  a  design;  if  I  wouhl  take  the 
ehanees  of  getting  something  later  he  would  like  to  have  me 
make  one.  I>y  this  one  will  I'eadily  see  that,  Mr.  Tngraham 
would  not  have  gone  to  Mr.  lAForse  with  sueh  a  propositioli, 
neither  do  I  think  i\[r.  iA[orse  would  have- entertained  it  for  a 
moment,  for  Mr.  Morse  was  a  man  who  [)Ut  a  good  j)riee  upon 
his  work,  and  was  not  liable  to  take  sueh  a  jol)  with  sueh  a  dubi- 
ous prospect.  IMie  engine  houses  were  built  and  stand  to-day 
as  I  (h-ew  them,  with  the  exce[)tion  of  the  hose  tower;  that  was 
cut  down  to  save  a  few  dollars,  and  the  design  matefially  in- 
jui-ed.  When  Mr.  ^lorse  came  home  I  thought  it  advisable  to 
tell  him.  r  explained  to  him,  and  added  that  t  he  W(»ik  was  done 
out  of  oflice  houi's.  J)Ut  this  made  no  diliei'ence  wit h  him  ;  he 
was  angry.  Later  I  saw  him  on  the  sti-eet,  very  earnestly  talk- 
ing with  jMayor  Doyle.  AVhether  he  got  anything  or  not  1  do 
not  know;  1  think  that  he  did,  but  I  nevei'  received  anything. 
The  api)ro})riation  for  these  houses  was  .SV2,()0() ;  at  three  pei' 
cent  comnussion  I  would  have  l)een  entitled  t(j  So()(),  or  at  least 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  .^180.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fire- 
engine  line  in  Providence  that  will  compare  with  them,  and  if 
the  hose  tower  had  been  carried  up  and  finished  as  my  di-awings 
called  for,  the  elfect  of  the  whole  would  have  been  better. 

I  was  a  poor,  }'oung  man,  struggling  Ibi-  a  position.  1  had 
been  to  the  war  ;■  not  a  hundi'e<l-days',  three-months',  or  even  nine- 
months'  man,  but  as  a  three-year  man.  I  had  seen  and  felt  war 
in  its  worst  f)rms,  and  to  this  day  nm  suffering  fi-oni  disease  and 
disability  contracted  wdiile  in  the  service.  I  j-eceive  no  pension, 
and  would  not  accept  one,  notwithstanding  I  learn  that  it  can 
now  b(i  readily  obtained.  Under  the  l(Si)()  act  I  did  ])ut  in  for  a 
pension,  and  oidy  named  jKirt  of  my  disabilities.  The  evideiice 
is  in  the  ofHcial  records,  l)ut  these  seem  to  have  been  disre- 
garded. I  was  called  onto  prove  evei-ytldng,  and  I  proved  it;  I 
had  two  first-class  examinations.  I  pi-escnled  the,  evitlencc 
iVoni  my  doctor,  who  said,  "  I  have  ti'caled  )  <>u  tor  those  legs  for 
t\V(!nty-live  years ;"  I  got  a  nice  lettei'  iVom  ('aptain  Jellei-y 
Hazard,  wdio  was  then  the  ca[)tain  of  llattcry  II;  I  procured 
evidence,  as  called  for,  from  two  or  three  reputable  citizens  who 
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liiul  known  ine  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Still  the  Pension  OfHee 
was  not  satisfied  !  IIow  I  conld  say  more  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know. 
Then  they  sejit  me  a  })aper  that  read  thus:  "  Prove  that  you  did 
not  eontraet  the  disabilities  by  your  o\vn  vieious  habits."  1 
was  disgusted,  and  wrote  the  Commissioner  to  di-o[)  my  name.  Had 
I  known  that  I  \vould  Inive  been  ])ut  to  such  trouble  I  never 
should  have  made  an  ap[)lication.  Here  the  matter  j-ests.  J^y 
luLih  oMicials  in  the  l*eiision  Olhee  I  have  been  pleaded  with  to 
reopen  the  case.  No,  1  nevei"  shall  ;  f  am  able  to  live  without 
it  ;  S(j  I  do  not  [)ro[)()se  t(^  submit  to  any  more  humiliation.  I 
was  ])ut  to  all  this  trou])le  for  ei^ht  dollars  a  month.  A  three- 
months'  man,  without  nuieh  less  troul)le,  })roeured  a  twelve  dollar 
:i  month  pension,  not  for  disease  eontraetcid  in  the  service  but  for 
a  head  disease  (hat  lie  inherited  from  liisfalJier,  and  which  caused 
his  lather's  death.  This  man  is  now  dead,  from  the  head  or 
l)i-ain  disease.  I  think.  In  older  to  se(.ui re  such  a  pension  there 
must  have  been  some  [jretty  heav}^  ly'ii!4'- 

1  have  bef»re  s[)oken  of  the  "Idigh  ('hui-ch"  in  Providence. 
Jf  there  was  cvov  anything  contem[)tible  and  false  it  is  this. 
Vet  there  wei'e  many  ince  j)eo})le  deluded  by  it.  The}'  take  the 
young  and  inspire  them  with  the  idea  of  the  "  True  Chu rch." 
According  lo  1  lieii"  teacdiings  all  else  is  false.  They  are  simply 
(rying  to  i-evivc  media'val  ideas.  The  commandment  says, 
"Thou  shalt   m:ik(.'  no  graven  im:ige    -'^  They  teatdi 

that  Jesus  Christ  is  "very  (u)d  of  veiy  CJod."  So,  according  to 
(heir  faith,  rfesus  is  Cbxl.  Then  they  hung  his  ligurc  up,  as  seen 
in  St.  St(>phen's  CMiurch,  as  a  cadavei*.  Was  there  ever  anything 
more  repulsive^  in  religion  than  thisV  God  Almighty  being  upon 
a  cross  nude,  ^vith  the  exception  of  a  ])reeeh  cloth  altout  his 
loins!  And  this  is  called  I'eligion!  As  Lyman  lCla|)p,  one  of 
the  most  ardent  su[)porters  (.)f  this  fetishism,  used  to  say:  "We 
want  to  lead  more  hoirlei/  livc.^'''  (l)  I  gradual:ed  from  tiiis  at 
the  same  age  that  i\[ohammed  graduated  from  the  heathenism  of 
his  day,  and  entered  u[)on  a,  new  life,  and  taught  the  oneness  of 
( Jod.  The  J)ei'vish  cry  })uts  it  in  a  few  words— 
"Alhdi  ucl)er,  Allah  aclx'r. 

La  ilia,  ilia  Allah, 

jMoluimmed,  Kasoid,  Allah." 

One  of  the  uni(pie  and  pleasant  characLors  of  Pj'ovidence  was 
]Mi>'S  Converse.    She  was  a  teacher,  and  it  was  she  who  for  so 
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many  years  sup[)]ied  Tlic  Pi-ovideiicc;  Jounial  witli  its  niontlily 
astronoiiiical  infurniation.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  paper  was  a 
pioneer  in  tliis  matter  of  astronoiny.  (inite  a  number  of  papers 
all  over  the  country  now  publish  monthly  this  astronomical 
news.  I  lake  these  names  as  they  come  to  me;  there  is  no  })ref- 
erence  with  them. 

The  Kendalls,  George  and  Henry,  were  my  old  sclnjolmates  at 
Arnold  street.  Their  lather  was  ib]-  many  years  a  clerk  in  the 
City  Post  OlHce.  (xeoi'ge  had  a  very  fast  sled,  the  Dart,  and  it 
was  a  (hirt  ibr  going.  It^was  a  light  frame  sled  and  was  painted 
dark  green.  Some  of  the  other  fast  sleds  on  the  Arnold-street 
hdl  were  the  Rattler  (Tuppy  iMason's),  a  small  box  sled.  Then 
there  were  some  light  openwork  cast-iron  sleds  that  were  vciy 
fast.  lOdward  Jlolland,  the  architect,  when  he  was  a  boy,  had 
a  fine  sled  of  ii'on,  built  like  a  wooden  frame  sled.  Henry  Ap- 
pletnn's  brother  built  him  a  line  IVame  sled  of  hard  wood. 

^[i-.  ,John  Holland,  who  studied  the  a})(>thecary  business  with 
JNTr.  J^enjamin  Ibiiley,  was  a  most  enthusiastic  iireman.  He  ran 
with  the  Sixes,  that  had  their  engine  house  on  IV^nefit  street  near 
College.  College  Hill  was  a  diflicnlt  hill  to  go  down.  Once,  at 
least,  there  l)eing  only  a  few  men,  the  machine  got  going  so  fast  as 
to  get  beyond  their  control,  and  bang  it  went  into  Young 
Lyon's  stoi'e  front,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

lUifus  W^itennan  belonged  to  one  of  the  iirst  families  of  Provi- 
dence.  He  was  wealthy  and  a  man  of  superior  culture,  (^uite 
late  in  life  he  lost  much  of  his  money,  yet  the  gentleman  was 
there.  Perha])s  he  did  not  carry  his  head  quite  so  high  as  w  hen 
a  young  man,  but  then  he  \vas  nuich  older;  perhaj)s  past  three 
SCO  re. 

J  rememl)er  the  Ujxlykes,  Ca-sai-  and  his  brother,  lawyers;  had 
their  otiice  iii  the  old  building  about  half  way  up  College  Hill 
from  South  oMain  street.  Petween  Ijenevolent  and  George  streets 
they  built  a  fi]ie  double  house  of  brick. 

Then  all  the  old  citize^is  will  remem})er  the  old  genial  Judge 
lTj)dyke.  Jle  was  a  cousin  of  my  father  and  my  mother,  my 
father  and  mother  being  ctnisins. 

INIost  all  conununities  haye  their  sad  as  well  as  their  ])leasant 
things.  One  of  the  sad  things  of  Pi'oyidence  was  the  intimacy,  or, 
perhaps  better,  friendship,  between  thej\[i.-s  Ives  and  the  Pev.  Mr. 
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Randolph,  the  assistant  to  Dr.  Crocker,  virtually  the  full  min- 
ister of  old  St.  John's.  Mr.  l\and()l})h  ^vasa  fine  man;  poor,  but 
rich  in  everything  else,  and  in  all  that  makes  a  man  noble  that  he 
was.  j\[iss  Ives  was  the  dauLihter  of  Robert  li.  Ives,  a  man  re- 
ported as  being  worth  000,000  (  rehitively  a  larger  sum  than 
now).  JMiss  Ives  was  a  most  devout  woman,  and  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Sunday-school.  This  naturally  brought  her  and  jNIr. 
Randolph  together.  She  fell  in  love  with  the  young  and  superior 
minister.  And  what  refined  young  woman  would  not  fall  in 
loV(!  with  such  a  man?  l>ut  he  realized  the  barrier  between  them 
Jt  was  mon^'y,  and  in  money  only,  was  she  superior  to  him.  Her 
folks  ()b)(>rted  ;  and  yel  her  eldei'  sister  had  married  a  ])oor  pro- 
i'essoi-,  a  superior  man,  yet  in  no  way  superior  to  Mr.  Ivan(lol])h. 
Mr.  Ivand(dph  left  St.  dolin's  and  went  to  some  other  city.  The 
lady  pined  away  and  die(L  In  going  to  and  from  my  office  I 
alwa\s  [)ass(Nl  the  Ives  house.  It  was  now  eai'ly  i'aU,  or  mild 
weathei"  at  least.  Every  night  thei'e  was  a  line-toned  hand 
organ  playing  in  thegai'den,  playing  the  sad  strains  of  "  Xorma." 
1  can  ileal-  it  now,  and  shall  never  f)rget  the  tune,  "  La,  la,  la, 
la,  La,  la,  la,  la,  I^a,  la,  la,  la,  F^a,  la,  la,  la."  Sa.d  and  })lainti ve, 
well  fitted  f'oi-  this  case. 

There  were  the  Peckliams.  One  lived  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Arnold  and  Renefit  streets.  I  understand  that  he  was  (juite 
an  ai'tist,  and  painted  a  [)icture  of  Slate  Rock.  If  so,  I  should 
like  to  see  it  [)reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  lUiode  Island  His- 
torical Society.  There  were  the  Doctors  Peckh am— lather,  son, 
and  now  grandson.  Then  there  was  Stephen  Peckham,  who  mar- 
ried Mary  iVck,  and  who  was,  and  I  believe  is,  if  living,  a  pro- 
fessor in  chemistry  in  some  college. 

Peleg  S.  Sherman  was  a  genial  old  soul.  He  and  Mr.  Howard 
were  together,  Howard  A.  Sherman,  coo[)ei'S.  IMr.  Shermairs 
house  was  most  attractive  to  the  young  folks  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  had  thi-ee  sons  and  four  (hiughters.  Almost  every 
night  we  gathered  there,  and  while  some  of  the  company  played 
on  the  i)iano  the  others  sang  the  songs  of  the  ])eriod.  "  Darling 
Nelly  (Ji-ey,"  "Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "  Swanee  River,"  etc. 

The  great  oystcu-man  of  Liovidenee  was  Mr.  Pettis.  We  shall 
never  f)rget  the  Pettis  oysters.  The  last  boat  that  Mr.  Renj. 
Appleton  built  was  for  iMr.  Robert  Retuis,  or  "Rob,"  as  he 
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was  cjilled.  Tliis  boat,  in  model,  was  as  fine  as  any  pi-ivatc 
))()at  of  the  (lay.  8Iic  was  huilt  of  oak,  for  wear,  so  she 
was  naturally  heavy.  J^ut  as  she  was  an  Apjileton  boat,  in 
rough  weather  iiothin-  of  her  size,  about  twenty-Hve  feet,  eouhl 
beat  her. 

l<]lisha  i^)tter,  lawyer,  of  South  Kingston,  was  an  able  and 
genial  man,  i)erhaps  better  ([ualified  for  a  jmlge  than  foi-  a  hiwyer. 
Latei-,  1  believe,  he  beeame  a  judge.  His  brother  AVilliam 
lived  on  Kingston  Hill,  an  old-fashioned  aiistoeratie  eenter.  Some 
years  ago  a  woman  AVi-itei-,  in  one  of  the  magazines,  said:  ''You 
know  that  :\11  of  the  best  blood  of  the  eountry  comes  from  the 
South."  J  rei)lied  to  this,  and  more,  I  told  them  that  much  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  South  comes  from  the  North,  and  but  for  this 
Northern  blood  the  South  would  not  have  done  so  W(!ll  in  the 
war  against  the  Union  as  she  did.  Compai-e  a  Southern  village 
or  even  small  city,  like  h^redericksburg,  \'a.,  with  a  center  like 
Kingston  Hill  (and  tliere  are  hundivds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
them),  in  New  England  !  The  culture  of  the  Soutliei'n  vilhige 
will  not  compare  with  the  New  l^aigland  town.  As  ibr  cuUui'e, 
thei-e  ai-e  scores  of  cultivated  persons  at  the  Nortii  to  one  at  the 
South,  ancient  culture,  too.  Note  the  universities.  North  and 
South.  I  never  heard  of  a  Northern  man  going  South  to  a  uni- 
versity, while  by  the  hundreds  the  young  men  of  tlie  South  would 
go  North  to  some  university.  In  the  face  of  this  to  say  that  all 
the  best  blood  of  the  countiy  Is  in  the  South!    Kidiculous  ! 

In  the  fifties  the  prominent  taiK)rs  were  jMoulton  c'c  Ivodman, 
(the  Rodman  who  after  some  years  became  jMayoi',)  and  (Juinett 
&  Bixby,  on  South  ?\lain  street.  Moulton  Uo(bnan  were  on 
the  west  side,  on  Westminster  street,  about  halfway  between  the 
Arcade  and  'i'urk's  Head.  In  this  neighl)orho()d .  was  also 
Seth  Shaw,  the  clockman — the  same  name  as  t  he  man  who  made 
the  clocks  in  Connecticut.  Another  tailor  was  WiHiam  i\lc- 
Donald.  At  iirst  he  was  on  South  IMain  street,  with  the  Sherman 
Company  ;  then  he  branched  out  for  himself,  and  tintilly  moved 
on  Westminster  street.  A  good  tailor  was  ^Iv.  jNTcDonald. 
Thomas  Taylor  was  bookkee])er,  and  later  a  ])artner  of  Guinett 
c^'  Bixby. 

Mr.  Zachariah  Chaffee,  the  President  of  the  Builders'  Iron 
Foundry,  was  a  ])ower  in  his  day.  In  1857,  when  the  house  of 
Sprague  went  under,  IMr.  Chaffee  was  appointed  as  executor  of 
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that  estate.  Tliat  ^vas  the  worst  failure  tliat  Rhode  Island  ever 
expei'ieiiced  ;  many  a  house  went  down.  ]f  this  proves  anything, 
it  proves  the  foolishness  of  men  doing  business  upon  praetically 
borrowed  inoney,  going  on  other  men's  notes  and  other  men's 
names  on  tlieii"  notes.  So  long  as  it  was  fair  weather  all  went 
well,  hut  when  the  storm  eame  they  all  went  like  the  line  of 
hrieks  that  we  hoys  used  to  ])ut  up,  for  the  fun  of  seeing  thein  Call 
against  eaeh-othei-,  and  all  in  turn  tumbling. 

The  High  School  had  its  experience  with  teachers.  When  I 
entei-ed  the  High  School  (]8o4),  :\rr.  ]\ragill  was  the  teacher  in 
the  classical  de])artment,  and  Mr.  I^awrence  in  the  English  de- 
partment. INFr.  J^awi-ence  was  an  E})iscopal  jninister  evu'r!fi(.<!. 
lie  was  a  fine  man  and  a  good  teachei',  hut  too  fine  and  kind  for 
such  a  school,  and  yet  it  was  the  few  and  not  the  many  who  wei'C 
the  cause;  of  i\rr.  Lawrence  losing  his  place.  The  King  hoys 
were  the  })rinci])al  ones  in  the  contemptible  business.  They 
would  aniKty  hini.  l^h'cd  King  would  go  up  to  him  in  the  most 
ailJ'ctionate  manner  and  ask  him  some  I'idiculous  (juestion  ;  then 
l)retend  to  be  so  stupid  as  to  not  understand.  T^Ir.  Lawi'cnce  was 
a  descendant  of  the  "  I)on't-give-u])-the-shi}) "  fame,  lie  was  a 
fine  reader,  and  Jifter  lessons  would  often  read  to  us.  (^ne  of 
his  favoi-ite  i)ieces  was  the  "Sunrise  in  the  \'ale  of  Chimonia." 
'fhis  he  rendered  in  a  fine  manner.  Mr.  Crawford  Green  came 
to  take  his  [)lace.  AVhen  he  was  going  out  there  were  tears  in 
his  eyes.  Foi-  a  few  days  Mv.  Green  "  looked  daggers,"  but  he 
soon  f  )und  ihat  the  boys  wei'e  well  behaved.  Fred  King  now 
behaved,  and  all  went  well. 

In  due  time  we  came  to  the  advanced  room,  under  ]\[r.  Crosby, 
who  was  a  good  teacher,  but  he  was  not  sinart  enough  to  be  up 
to  the  tricks  that  some  of  the  boys  played  upon  him.  While 
reciting  in  geometiy  some  of  the  boys  would  have  their  books 
open  right  before  him.  Such  boys,  of  course,  had  ])erfect  lessons 
and  went  along  very  fast;  others  did  not,  and  I  was  one  of 
these.  So,  one  day  Mv.  ('rosby  says:  "This  is  the  day  of  steam. 
We  cannot  any  longer  wait  for  the  stage  coaches !  "  So,  about  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  us  were  put  back  to  review  our  work.  I  know 
not  how  it  was  with  the  others,  but  f  )r  me  it  was  a  good  thing, 
for  what  I  had  studied  I  knew  and  knew  well.  One  day  thei'e 
was  a  stranger  visiting  the  school.    The  boy  at  the  end  of  the 
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seat  was  called.  He  a'ot  up  and  satisfactorily  went  tbroiigli  with 
his  e:<})huiation.  The  next  hoy  was  called.  He  failed.  In 
tact,  he  had  no  idea  of  the  proposition.  The  next,  the  next  and 
tlie  next  were  called  in  order  and  all  failed.  INFi-.  Crosby  began 
to  look  black  in  the  face.  vVs  \  was  iw.xt,  and  the  last  on  the 
scat,  he  had  to  call  me,  but  his  look  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
1  stepped  upon  the  platform  and  went  thi-ough  with  the  explana- 
tion. Then  he,  in  order  to  show  his  smai'tness  before  the 
s(i-angei',  began  to  ask  cross-questions,  but  1  knew  the  [)ro[)osi- 
tion.  Turn  it  anyway  he  was  mind  to,  T  was  ready  for  him. 
Now,  this  was  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever  happened  to  me 
while  in  school.  I  could  not  learn  fast,  and  as  for  any  sly 
j)raclice,  I  then  even  knew  that  there  was  no  real  gain  in  it.  I 
cannot  leai'n  oi-  undei'stand  a  thing  unless  1  know  it.  So  far  as 
I  went  in  geometry  1  understood  ii,  and  numv  a  time  those  old 
prol)lems  have  been  of  practical  use  to  me  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

About  this  time  or  a  litth;  belbi'c,  say,  prior  to  l<Sr)2,  l>ishop 
I  lonsha  w  died.  My  brot  her,  John  Tu  I'ucr  and  myself  rode  in 
the  same  cari'iage  at  his  funeral.  The  r)isho[)  had  two  sons,  who 
wc'i'c  about  as  unlike  as  a  white  man  and  a  negro.  J)aniel  is 
known  by  all  men  in  the  diocese  of  Ivhode  Island  as  a  hue  man  and 
most  eai'Jiest  luinister  of  the  l^]piscopal  Church — a  man  who  was 
in  the  same  noble  class  as  the  liev.  James  Eanies,  I\[r.  Richards 
and  M\\  Ivandolph,  His  other  son,  when  I  knew  him  in  Ti'ovi- 
dence,  was  one  of  the  gaily  di-essed  men  of  the  town  ;  indeed, 
(piite  a  swell.  Somewhere  about  18Vr)  oi-  187(5  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington. A  change  had  come  over  the  man.  1  Te  looked  common  ; 
was  dressed  in  a  conmion  suit  of  store  clothes.  He  came  to  see 
me;  made  himself  known.  I  long  had  known  him,  bu!  not  inti- 
matel}'  as  J  had  his  brothei'.  Then  J  occasionally  met  liim  on 
the  street.  Jle  got  more  and  more  shabby,  as  men  will  do  who 
arc  poor  and  like  rum.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he  asked  for 
money  to  get  something  to  eat,  I  gave  hiin  a  (piarter;  that  was 
the  last  1.  saw  of  him.    iJe  is  now  dead. 

The  Tefts,  of  South  Kingston,  I  have  before  referred  to. 
They  both  wei-e  very  intelligent,  and  th(;ir  sons  and  daughters 
became  teachers.  Daniel  lived  on  his  own  farm  upon  the  hill- 
side, while  John  lived  on  the  Potter  estate,  on  the  [ilain,  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.    At  the  entrance  to  this  farm  used  to  be  a 
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slight  mound.  The  story  T  heard  of  this  little  pile  of  earth  was 
tliat  ii  was  the  grave  of  a  murderer.  lie  was  hung  at  tliis  point 
and  buried  beneath  the  gallows.  How  many  years  ago  I  do  not 
know.  This  sunnner  I  met  an  old  comi'ade  at  ^[atunuek.  We 
got  talking  about  old  times,  and  \  referred  to  this  old  mound, 
lie  said  that  he,  too,  remendjered  it,  and  his  story  agreed  with 
mine. 

Thomas  D(n-r.  I  have  before  rel'erred  to  him,  but  he  was  such 
an  interesting  })erson  and  championed  so  worthy  a  cause  I  can- 
not hel})  but  mention  him  again.  One  of  the  (pieerest  things  in 
life  is  to  see  the  nund)er  of  men,  "born  iu  the  purple,"  iigura- 
tively  s[)eaking,  and  of  the  oldest  and  most  aivistocratic  families, 
championing  the  cause  of  the  weak.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  old 
knight  errant.  Thomas  Dorr  belonged  to  the  F.  F.'s  of  Rhode 
Ishind.  His  brothei'-in-law  was  Judge  Samuel  Ames.  Judge 
Ames  Avas  with  the  "Algerines,"  that  is,  the  party  that  was 
against  the  suifi-age,  so  well  established  in  the  United  States.  The 
Whig  i)arty,  strange  to  say,  were  against  the  franchise  move- 
ment, while  the  T)emoci-atic  party,  as  a  whole,  were  for  it,  though 
many  of  the  first  and  best  men  of  the  State  were  with  Dorr. 
The  party  grew.  ]\Ir.  Dorr  did  not  ac('om[)lish  much  in  his  day, 
and  some  think  ]n)thing.  ]>ut  they  did.  They  sowed  good  seed. 
The  "Algerines"  won  on  the  first  inove,  but  later  they  lost. 
The  only  thing  they  gained  was  stigma,  and  it  will  adhere  to 
them  so  long  as  the  nation  lives.  The  world  may  not  juention 
it,  but  the  liistorian  is  always  forced  to  tell  these  things.  Tliey 
are  handed  down  to  the  future,  and  coming  generations  will  have 
little  respect  ibr  the  men  who  did  these  acts. 

Ohl  Captain  Ormsbee  T  well  remember.  In  Ids  day  many  of  the 
best  fanulies  lived  down  on  h)wer  South  INIain  sti-eet,  even  beh)W 
Transit  sti-eet.  Now  tins  locality  is  occupied  by  a  very  common 
class,  mostly  of  newcomers.  In  due  time  we  hope  they  wdl 
become  good  citizens.  It  is  our  duty  to  throw  around  them  the 
best  intUiences  at  our  conunand. 

While  I  was  in  Providence,  Septend)er,  TOOf),  ]\rayor  jMiller 
died.  For  some  twenty  years  or  more  1  have  known  Auguslns 
S.  jNIiller.  lie  was  a  gentleman  after  tlie  order  of  All)ert  Pike. 
This  was  always  Albert  Pike's  climax  •  "  He  was  a  gentleman!" 
The  keynote  of  .Mayor  Miller's  life  is  summed  up  in  his  own 
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words:  "  I  prefer  to  ])e  associated  with  lioiiest  men  tliougli  they 
be  iu  the  minority."  He  was  after  the  order  of  the  "  politest 
man  in  France,"  who  Avas  conrteons  to  all,  accepted  all  that  was 
given  to  him,  and  gracefully,  too,  and  returned  thanks  for  even 
the  most  humble  favors.  There  are  few  like  this  "politest  man 
in  France." 

jNIayor  Henry  Barker  was  qnite  a  dilierent  sort  of  man.  He 
was  a  Uriah  Heep  ;  played  the  humble  until  he  readied  his  point, 
then  showed  his  colors.  In  1874  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  City 
Council.  On  behalf  of  the  city  he  received  the  keys  of  the  new 
High  School  on  Summer  street.  I  would  like  to  have  a  picture 
of  him  as  he  then  appeared  in  his  "store  clothes,"  and  one  of 
him  in  his  nice  clothes  when  he  became  Mayor,  We  were  old 
schoolmates,  both  living  in  the  Third  Ward,  and  both  going  to 
the  Arnold-street  school.  Then,  M'hen  we  met,  it  was  Henry  and 
Isaac,  free  as  any  two  boys  could  be.  When  he  got  to  be  Mayor,, 
and  was  dressed  like  one,  he  was  changed.  Kone  of  them  ever 
efpialed  INIayor  Doyle  in  dress.  When  I  ]n_et  him  I  went  up  to 
him,  expecting  the  old  greeting.  At  first  he  pretended  not  to 
know  me,  but  as  he  could  not  play  that  part,  he  was  very  indif- 
ferent and  said  "Good  day,"  and  that  was  al}out  all.  Another 
man  who  served  me  thus  was  Samuel  Brown.  ]\Iy  ancestry  in 
this  country  dates  back  to  1<)34,  and  all  Avho  are  familiar  with 
hislory  well  know  who  and  what  these  ancestors  were — the 
founders  of  Harvard  College,  and  generation  after  generation 
the  patrons  of  it.  The  Kev.  James  Noyes  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  Yale.  On  the  ITpdyke,  or  maternal  side,  my  ancestry 
leads  back  to  Van  ]*erson,  who  was  cousin  to  Q.ueen  Anne, 
and  who  came  to  America  in  about  1721,  and  had  a  grant  of 
land  reacdiing  from  Newburg,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Albany.  To 
be  Old  by  such  men  as  Henry  r)arker  and  Samuel  I^rown  stems 
ridiculous  indeed.  Then  I  have  accomplished  far  more  than  a 
shipload  of  such  common  men.  Conceit?  If  so  let  it  be;  I  am 
willimr,  at  any  day  or  hour  of  the  day,  to  show  u])  my  work 
beside  that  of  these  men. 

Mr.  William  A.  Burdick,  of  AVesterly,  was  quite  a  diflerent 
s.M-t  of  man.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Smith-Westerly  Cranite 
Company,  and  often  came  into  Mr.  Morse's  office  to  figui-e  on 
stonework.    When  I  opened  my  office  in  18GG  he  came  in  to  see 
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me,  and  frequently  liad  rae  to  make  drawings  and  designs  for 
liini.  The  Westerly  Granite  Company  did  a  large  amount  of 
work  in  the  line  of  headstones  and  monuments.  He  did  more 
for  me.  Wliiie  in  town  (and  he  came  at  least  once  a  week)  lie 
made  my  office  liis  head(|uarters,  and  for  tliis  he  i)aid  lialf  of  tlie 
rent  of  the  office — a  kindness  that  was  ap])reciated.  Tliei'e  are 
few  men  in  the  world  like  AVilliam  7V.  Burdick.  One  day, 
while  engaged  in  some  work  aljout  the  works,  a  derrick  or  some- 
lliing  fell  on  him  and  knocked  him  down  into  the  lower  depths 
ol"  the  cpiarr}-,  where  lie  struck  some  jagged  rocks.  It  did  not 
kill  him,  but  after  that  he  was  not  the  man  that  he  was  before, 
and  it  shortened  his  days. 

Tai-don  Jastram  and  Charles  C.  Nichols,  both  of  the  Union 
Oil  Company,  are  men  of  the  ]\[iller  and  Burdick  stamp. 
Pardon  is  a  (pieer,  ohl-fashioned  name.  i\Ir.  Nichols  succeeded 
Lyman  lvhi|)p  as  superintendent  of  the  mill,  while  Mv. 
Jastram  is  the  bookkeeper. 

1  have  mentioned  many  men  and  but  few  women.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Irene  Gladding  was  one  of  the  old  Arnold- 
street  scholars.  Later  she  became  a  school  teacher.  There 
was  r^annie  8tebbins,  a  teacher  in  the  Arnold-street  Grammar 
School  ;  also  jMiss  Nye  and  iMiss  Ellis  (li^liza,  I  think  was  her 
first  name).  These  three  women  and  ^Ir.  A.  AV.  Godding,  the 
pi'incipal,  ran  this  school.  Some  of  the  boys,  as  a  joke,  said 
that  A.  W.  stood  f)r  "  awful  wicked."  So,  in  sport,  the  tcatdier 
was  often  called  "Awful  Wicked  Godding."  They,  of  course, 
did  not  mean  it,  nor  did  they  stop  to  thiidv  how  it  sounded.  If 
there  evei-  was  a  man  that  was  far  from  being  "  awful  wicked  " 
it  was  A.  W.  CJodding,  the  respected  teacher  of  the  Arnold- 
street  Gi'annnar  School. 

Josei)h  iMonroe  was  an  odd  character.  lie  kept  a  saloon  on 
South  jNlain  street  near  rianet.  To  see  Joseph  on  the  street  one 
would  little  think  that  he  sold  rum  for  a  living.  He  was  gentle- 
manly, tidily  di'cssed,  nothing  loud  about  him,  one  of  the  most 
(piiet  men  I  ever  knew. 

In  the  fifties,  and  even  in  the  sixties,  the  Barstow  and  Mowry 
lumber  yards  were  about  the  largest  in  the  city.  The  l^arstow 
yard  1  have  refei'i-ed  to  before  ;  the  lATowry  yard  was  further 
(h)wn,  not  far  from  Fox  Point. 
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Earl's  Express  was  proniiiicnt  in  the  fifties,  now  it  is  Earl  & 
Prew.  Mr.  Earl  was  a  citizen  of  tlie  old  Third  Ward.  lie 
built  a  fine  house  on  South  iMain  street  just  above  James  street. 
Such  men  as  ^Ir.  Earl  no  longer  build  houses  for  themselves  in 
this  neighborhood.  Across  the  street  from  INFr.  Earl  was  Ijrown's 
meat  mai'ket.  ^[r.  l^rovni  ke})t  a  fine  market;  his  son  Newton 
rode  horseback  consideral)ly,  and  on  May  mornings  would  ho  seen 
out  foi"  a  country  ride. 

In  the  early  days  the  machine  shops  in  Providence  were  l)uilt 
of  rough  stone  and  plastered  on  the  outside  ;  the  later  additions 
to  them  are  always  in  l)rick.  There  is  tlie  Providence  Tool  Com- 
})any's  shop  on  Wickenden  street,  and  the  old  Thurston  Green 
place.  The  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  old  inachine  and 
other  shops  were  workmen  themselves,  practical  mechanics,  and 
you  always  saw  them  about  the  shops,  in  summer,  in  their  shirt 
sleeves.  There  was  INlr.  Thurston  and  Mi'.  k\iller,  of  Puller's 
Iron  Foundry  ;  they  spent  very  little  time  in  the  counting  room. 
The  head  man  of  to-day  spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  counting 
room  and  very  little  of  it  in  the  shop  or  mill,  and  I  doubt  if  he 
could  go  into  the  mill,  as  the  man  of  old  did,  and  do  a  iirst-class 
piece  of  work.  Yet  I  see  nothing  against  the  modern  head 
millnianon  account  of  this.  Times  have  changed.  In  the  early 
days  it  was  necessary  as  well  as  economical  for  the  head  man  to 
be  among  his  employees,  now  he  hii'es  a  foreman  and  i)Uts  in 
his  time  where  it  is  more  valuable.  Mr.  William  Field  was  the 
head  man  of  the  Tool  Com])aiiy,  and  Mr.  James  Hutchinson  was 
his  l)ookkeeper.  Later,  the  head(juarters  of  the  Tool  Company 
was  moved  up  to  the  north  end.  INIr.  Eield  died  very  suddenly. 
He  was  away  on  some  busiiK^ss,  and  bef  )re  many  knew  that  lie 
was  dead  he  was  brought  home  in  a  cofHn.  His  son,  Heiny  (Jlay 
l^"'ield,  with  others,  erected  a  small  shop  on  Arnold,  corner  of 
Brooks  street,  where  they  made  shoestrings. 

The  name  Henry  Clay  makes  me  think  how  fiisliionable  it  was 
seventy-live  or  eighty  years  ago  to  name  children  after  great 
men.  About  1840  an  h]nglishman  visited  America.  He  said 
that  fully  half  the  l)oys  he  saw  while  in  the  Uiuted  States  were 
named  after  Henry  Clay.  Another  prominent  name  is  Win- 
Held  Scott,  a  name  that  seems  to  be  among  the  select  class  rather 
than  the  common.  Henry  Clay  was  among  all  classes,  the  high  as 
well  as  the  low,  while  Winiield  Scott  seemed  to  be  common 
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among  prominent  circles.  It  is  quite  a  favorite  with  the  doctors. 
Of  hite  years  children  are  not  named  thus,  as  much  as  formerly. 
On  this  point  Charles  Sumner  gave  good  advice  :  "  Wait  until 
the  man  is  (lead  before  you  name  your  son  after  him."  Then  you 
are  safe  to  honor,  or  not  honor,  the  name.  Sometimes  men  do 
things  that  are  far  from  honorable.  There  is  one  noted  case 
before  the  world  to-day,  a  man  wliom,  I  suppose,  has  had  many 
children  named  after  him,  yet  you  could  not  blame  these  children 
if  they  should  petition  for  a  new  name.  It  is  better  to  give 
children  names  independent  of  the  names  of  great  men.  No 
name  ever  made  a  great  man  ;  do  not  ham})er  a  poor  boy  with  the 
cognomen  of  a  i)ublic  man  ;  let  him  make  one  for  himself. 

Thoinas  jV.  Jenckes  was  one  of  Rhode  Island's  great  men. 
]\lr.  Jenckes  was  a  large  man,  with  a  severe  look.    There  was 
nothing  of  the  politician  in  him.    Like  Fessenden  of  Maine,  he 
could  not  go  out  and  mix  with  the  people  and  thereby  gain  their 
votes.    When  Fessenden  was  up  for  the  United  States  Senate 
they  said  to  him,  "  Go  out  and  mix  with  the  people,  and  see  that 
you  say  pleasant  things  to  them."    He  went  out,  but  it  is  said 
that  within  an  hour  they  hurried  him  in.    He  was  doing  any- 
thing but  making  votes.    Yet  this  man,  after  all  this,  came  to 
the  IVont,  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation.  Herein 
what  we  call  "the  people"  often  make  a  mistake.    Some  men, 
even  good  and  able,  like  Clay  and  Blaine,  could  do  it;  and  no  one 
will  (piestionthe  greatness  of  these  two  men;  but  neither  Daniel 
Webster,  Fcss(!nden  nor  Thomas  A.  Jenckes  could  do  it.  When 
Jenckes  was  running  for  Congress  a  man  went  into  one  of  the 
law  offices  and  in  an  amazed  way  said  to  some  lawyers:  "Tom 
Jenckes  is  out  electioneering!"    It  surprised  them,  and  they 
all  asked:  "How's  that?    AVhat  is  he  doing?"    "As  I  was 
going  across  the  bridge  just  now  I  saw  him  speak  to  a  man  !" 

The  Pvliode  Island  turkey  has  gone,  for  a  while  at  least.  In 
the  south  part  of  the  State,  where,  five  or  six  years  ago,  there  were 
large  Hocks,  to-day  you  cannot  see  one.  Some  distemper  got  into 
them  "  and  they  are  not."  Old  Major  Throckmorton,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ivy.,  in  his  day  said  that  the  turkey  was  a  most  inconvenient 
bird  ;  he  was  a  little  too  large  for  one  to  eat  and  not  large  enough 
for  two!    Hut  they  have  large  men  down  in  Kentucky. 

In  the  South  County  a  good  man  has  recently  died.  While 
he  was  well  known  in  the  county,  especially  about  Wakefield,  I 
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'l()iil)t  if  many  througliout  tlie  State  know  of  liim.  Tie  was  a 
iinancier  of  the  first  order,  and  was  one  of  tlie  ])ronioters  of  the 
Point  Jndith  lireakwatcr,  and  tlie  new  and  better  opening  into 
J^alt  Point.  If  his  ideas  are  carried  out  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  Wakefield  is  a  seaport.  When  the  entrance  to  tlie 
Salt  Point  is  completed  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the 
worhl  for  yachts.  It  is  a  wonder  that  the  owners  of  steam  yachts 
in  jiarticiilar  do  not  see  this.  Outside  is  the  breakwatei-,  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  pleasure  boats  in  thecountiy,  and  all  about 
the  finest  lay  of  land  for  C(Hintry  houses,  or  for  the  whole  year 
round  for  that  matter.  Now  i\[r.  Benjamin  F.  Robinson  was  the 
man  whose  soul  was  in  this  woi"k,  and  for  it  did  more  than  any 
other  })ei'son.    Jn  time  the  State  will  heai-  of  him. 

Mr.  Henry  Cleveland  was  a  natural  genius.  He  was  an 
illiterate  man.  Like  many  of  his  class,  he  had  a  fine  memory. 
He  kept  a  store  on  South  IMain  street,  where  the  old  Holland 
blacksmith  sho])  used  to  be,  and  his  trade  was  mostly  with  the 
shipping,  supplying  them  with  groceries.  He  would  go  aboard 
of  ten  or  a  dozen  vessels,  take  their  orders,  return  to  the  store 
and  have  his  clerk  put  them  up,  and  they  were  all  right. 

Mr.  AFuufbrd  was  a  well-known  city  oflicial.  He  had  charge 
of  the  sti-eet  work.  One  of  the  old  jokes  was,  "Working  for 
Munford,  now?"  "Yes;  Pm  treading  pavements  for  him?" 
I'hat  is,  the  man  had  nothing  to  do,  was  walking  the  streets, 
])robably  in  quest  of  a  job  ;  ^vhile  he  was  walking  over  the  side- 
walks he  was  ircadnuj  the  bricks  for  jAIunford. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  at  least  one  Russian  in  Provi- 
dence. He  lived  on  Shelton  street.  His  name  was  Schuler. 
Not  much  of  the  Russian  sound  to  it.  It  is  a  (ierman  name, 
but  then  he  may  have  taken  a  Oerman  name.  He  was  a  good, 
(piiet  citizen. 

James  Bi'ickley  was  a  novel  sort  of  person,  even  in  his  youth. 
Somehow  he  got  hold  of  a  small  lot  of  beaver  or  silk  hats, 
youth's  size.  He  wore  some  of  them  to  school  and  the  teacher 
called  them  "  Brickleyites." 

Captain  William  Jones  was  one  the  prominent  cajitains  of  the 
old  Propeller  Line.  Later  he  became  cap(ainon  the  Providence 
Line,  and  was  in  command  of  the  st.amer  Massachusetts. 
When  this  boat  was  new,  one  night  coming  from  New  York 
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there  was  a  fierce  storm  raging  between  tlie  end  of  Long  Island 
and  Point  Juditli.  It  was  tliiclc,  too.  The  captain  thought  it 
safer  to  turn  hack  and  keep  in  the  Sound  until  morning.  ]>y 
this  he  lost  nis  reckoning.  It  was  thick,  and  the  lirst  thing  he 
knew  the  steamer  struck  on  Sandy  Point.  It  being  shahow 
water  there  was  no  danger,  even  though  thei'e  was  a  large  hole 
in  her  bottom.  The  i)assengers,  being  infoi-med  that  there  was 
no  danger,  settled  quietly  down.  When  morning  came  an  old 
Gei'man  came  out  of  his  statero(^m.  The  striking  of  the  boat 
and  the  commotion  had  not  disturbed  him.  His  lace  had  a 
(juiet  look,  and  he  asked  if  the  boat  had  landed  !  The  })asscngei's 
were  sent  to  Providence  by  rail  by  the  I^ong  Island  Raili'oad 
through  New  York,  and  thence  by  the  Shore  Line  to  Providence. 

Nicholas  and  Lucius  Bolles  were  jny  cousins.  Both  of  them 
wave  graduates  of  Brown.  Nicholas  went  into  the  Providence 
Baidv  as  a  clerk  ;  Lucius  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  A.  H. 
Okie.  When  the  war  came  on  he  enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
Union  army.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Philadcl[)hia  and 
married  a  Philadelphia  wonnm.  Both  died  bef)re  middle  life. 
Nicholas  was  a  gentleimin  and  quite  a  fair  artist.  I  have  one 
of  his  pictures,  a  crayon  sketch. 

At  my  Aunt  Sarah's  (Bolles)  I  often  met  IMrs.  ^yoods,  when 
she  was  Anne  Francis.  i\[y  cousins  always  called  her  Cousin 
Anne.  She  was  not,  however,  so  near  related  to  them  as  to  me, 
for  the  connection  was  on  the  U])dyke  side;  my  mother  being  an 
Updyke,  I  was  neai-er  than  they,  l^ut  I  was  poor,  while  their 
mother,  my  Aunt  Sarah,  was  bi'ought  uj)  in  the  household  of 
John  Carter  l^rown,  her  cousin. 

The  Rev.  W.  West,  of  Bristol,  was  an  Episcopal  oneritKs  min- 
ister. In  his  later  days  he  became  childish.  One  time  when  I 
went  to  l^ristol,  })assing  down  the  main  street,  a  man  in  the  second 
story  of  a  house  got  almost  halfway  out  of  the  window,  swung 
his  arms,  and  halloaed,  "How  do  yon  do?  How  do  yon  do?  " 
I  asked  who  he  was,  and  was  told  that  it  was  the  Rev.  W.  West, 
wdio  later  became  the  father-in-law  of  my  uncle,  Samuel  "M. 
Noyes. 

]\[r.  Ox  lived  somewhei'e  on  Sheldon  street.  He  kept  a  small 
store  up  town. 

We  remember  the  large,  genial  omnibus  driver,  Sol  Gage,  as 
he  was  called. 
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There  were  the  Alles — John,  Oliver,  Mary,  and  others,  all  Third 
Warders. 

There  was  Jessy  Conistock,  who  was  a  High  School  boy.  He 
werit  out  witli  the  First  Rhode  Island;  was  wounded  at  Bull 
Run  ;  was  })ut  into  an  ariny  wagon  ;  that  was  the  last  seen  of  him. 

The  Aliens,  who  lived  on  Arnold  street,  and  the  Kents,  who 
live<l  on  Transit,  were  related.  The  Aliens  were  jewelers.  Jacob 
Kent  was  t)ne  of  the  Third  W:ird  Grammar  School  boys. 

There  was  John  Ellis,  the  blacksmith.  His  shop  was  at  the 
junction  of  South  Main  and  Bridge  streets.  Besides  being  a 
blacksmith,  he  was  a  great  trader.  He  was  interested  in  vejssels, 
and  made  (juite  a  bargain  by  selling  the  coal  schooner  ]^]va  to 
l)cnjamin  15ufi()m,  for  the  Propeller  Line. 

The  Horton  brothers  were  Arnold-street  schoolboys.  Henry 
was  the  ohlest.  He  went  to  W(H*k  as  clerk  in  Joseph  R.  J^rown's 
])lacc,  then  on  South  Main  street,  where  the  big  clock  used  to  be, 
on  the  sidewalk,  supported  by  a  heavy  j)ost.  This  clock  was 
very  convenient,  and  its  time  could  be  depended  upon.  Walter 
Horton  was  the  youngei'  breather.  It  seems  that  his  father  was 
teaching  him  the  art  of  self-defense,  i.  e.,  boxing,  etc.  Walter 
was  {)racticing  on  all  the  ])oys  with  whom  he  could  make  a  row. 
One  afternoon,  after  school,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  boys  got  around 
me.  "  Ike  Noyes"  was  to  be  another  victim  to  Walter's  skill. 
But  he  was  not.  l^y  one  not  versed  in  the  noble  (?)  science  of 
self-defense  Walter  was  knocked  out  in  the  first  round,  getting 
a  bloody  nose.  "  You  didn't  fight  fair!"  cried  Walter.  I  knew 
nothing  al)out  fighting  but  what  nature  taught  inc.  When  I 
saw  that  the  other  boy  intended  to  hit  me  1  just  up  with  my 
fists  and  [)itched  into  him.    That  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  Pecks  in  Providence.  There 
was  Allen  O.,  who  was  in  the  insurance  business,  and  lived  on 
George  street;  there  was  also  "Judge"  Peck,  prominent  in 
cotton  machinei-y,  and  one  of  the  foundei's  of  the  West  Side  Club, 
l^oth  are  dead.  At  the  h)wer  end  of  South  Main  street  was  the 
firm  of  Peck  iSz,  Salisbury,  coal  dealers.  Mr.  Salisbury  was  a 
large,  heavy  and  genial  man.  This  INIr.  Peck  I  was  not  well 
ac(piainted  with.  On  the  upper  part  of  Wickeuden  street  lived 
another  family  of  Pecks.  They  kept  r  livery  stable,  near  the 
corner  of  Hoi)e  street.    John,  one  of  the  young  sons,  worked  in 
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a  store  up  street.  He  was  the  geiitleiuaii  of  the  family  ;  iiuleed, 
a  very  gentleiiuinly  man  was  he. 

On  the  cornel"  ofSheklon  and  Thayer  lived  the  jNIarble  family. 
Sylvester  was  the  fine  young  man  of  the  Third  Ward.  He,  too, 
worked  in  tlie  store  up  street.  Tlie  older  hi'other  went  to  sea, 
and  finally  settled  in  Honolulu.  When  his  father  died  he  came 
home  to  see  about  his  shai'c  of  the  property.  It  was  small,  so  I 
think  that  it  did  not  pay  liini  to  come  all  tlie  way  from  Honolulu 
to  J^-ovideiice.  He  stayed  in  Providence  for  a  month  or  two, 
then  left,  evidently  returning  to  his  family  in  Honolulu. 

Another  Sheldon  street  fjimily  was  the  Butts.  j\[r.  liutts 
was  a  harness  maker.  When  the  war  began  Edward  got  a  posi- 
tion iu  the  Navy  as  paymaster's  clerk  ;  later,  like  Samuel  l^rown, 
ho  became  full  paymaster. 

Next  door  to  the  Butts  was  the  Burr  family,  with  sons  and 
daughters.    Tlie  daughters  were  Louise,  and  iVl)l)e. 

Another  ])rominent  family  in  the  old  Third  Ward  was  the 
Everett  family.  The  father  was  a  school  committeeman.  The 
son,  now  an  old  man,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  llhode  Island 
Historical  Society, 

On  Sheldon  street,  across  from  the  Butts,  was  the  Lawtou 
family.  Mr,  Lawton  had  two  line  daughters.  They  dressed 
with  exquisite  taste,  but  somehow  they  got  no  l)eaux  ;  they  wei-e 
too  line  for  the  neighborhood. 

The  r>radlcys  were  another  Third  Ward  family;  boys  and 
girls.  The  boys  were  Thomas  and  AVhipple.  Thomas  learned  the 
machinist  trade  at  Corliss  &  Nightengale's.  Soon  after  his  time 
was  out  he  had  the  misfortune  to  get  caught  in  the  machinery, 
whereby  he  lost  one  of  his  legs.  This  disabled  him  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  follow  his  trade  for  a  living,  andhebecaHic  a  traveling 
agent  for  an  artificial  leg  firm.  When  AVhipple  was  a  boy  he 
had  a  small  cannon  made  of  a  pistol  set  in  a  block.  He  was  in 
the  yard  of  the  old  Four  h]ngine  house  firing  his  cannon.  There 
was  a  cry,  "  Merry  weather  is  coming  !  "  Merry  weather  was  the 
policeman,  in  those  days  called  watchman.  Whipi)le  took  up 
the  cannon  and  held  it  in  his  hand  behind  him  ;  it  weni  off,  and 
blew  off  his  third  linger,  1  think,  on  tlie  lel't  hand. 

In  1857  tlicre  was  a  great  craze  foi-  electric  baths,  I\[r.  ]^ud- 
long,  the  young  man  who  preceded  me  in  Mr.  ]\[orse's  oltice. 
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opened  a  place  in  Arnold  Block.  The  craze  was  of  short 
du  ration. 

A  queer  character  was  James  R.  Potter.  When  1  first  knew 
him  he  was  the  engineer  in  the  Tool  Company's  Works.  Later 
lie  went  into  tlie  grocery  business ;  kept  a  small  store  at  the 
north  end  ;  then  inoved  up  near  the  cemetery.  The  baker  came 
in  one  day,  and,  looking  ai'ound,  says:  "Where  are  your  cus- 
touicrs.  Most  of  the  people  live  way  up  on  the  hill ;  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  come  way  down  here."  Then,  lookin<" 
across  to  the  gi-aveyard,  he  continued:  "You  will  not  get  any 
customers  from  there;  they  ai-e  not  buying  any  more  goods  in 
this  woi-ld  ;  the  I'cst  are  few  and  scattered.  I\[r.  Potter,  where 
do  you  ex[)ect  to  get  your  trade  from  ?"  iMr.  Potter  had  no  an- 
swer. He  evidently  had  not  thought  of  these  things.  Ilis  trade 
was  very  small,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  left  for  some  other  local- 
ity.   The  n(3xt  1  heard  from  him  he  was  dead. 

There  was  Dr.  lulwiu  M.  Snow,  a  well-known  <loctor  of  Provi- 
dence. Ilis  practice  was  small,  lie  became  C'ity  Physician. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  better  known  througliout  the  country 
than  perhaps  any  other  doctor  in  Providence.  He  wrote  some, 
but  not  nuich;  his  articles  were  all  short.  Still  he  was  well 
known,  and  what  he  wrote  was  always  sought  after  by  the  great 
medical  library  of  the  Su]-geon  General's  office. 

Ml',  (jrcorge  INT.  leaker  was,  for  nuiuy  years,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Grand  Jjodge  of  Jihode  Island.  He,  too,  was  well  known 
throughout  the  city. 

I^  ior  to  the  war,  and  for  a  few  years  after,  Mr.  Crawford  Allen 
was  a  very  proniinent  man  in  the  business  circles  of  Providence. 
He  gave  a  gi'eat  deal  of  money  for  the  raising  of  troops  to 
battle  for  the  Union  cause.  Perhaps  some  may  say  that  it  was 
because  his  son,  young  Crawford,  was  in  the  army,  by  giving  the 
money  he  assisted  his  son.  There  were  other  rich  men,  having 
sons  in  the  army,  but  I  never  heard  of  them  contributing.  j\[r. 
Allen  was  a  rich  num.  He  left  his  widow  $()U(),()00  in  United 
States  securities.  Xo  investment  could  be  better.  She  had  good 
advice  from  iNIr.  Nightengale,  who  had  had  charge  of  the  otatc, 
to  not  part  with  these  securities.  But  in  an  evil  hour  she  was 
prevailed  u})on  by  JMr.  JMoses  Goddard  tw  put  this  money  into 
the  extending  and  improving  of  the  old  Allen  works.  Instead 
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of  business  continuing  good,  it  became  very  bad.  Practically 
the  money  was  all  lost.  IMr.  Goddard  allowed  her,  so  long  as 
she  lived,  $1,000  a  year.  She  did  not  live  long  and  her  family 
was  left  destitute.  -The  pension  was  stop})ed.  Later  business 
revived  and  was  good,  but  Mi\  Goddard  lias  not  made  any  of  this 
Crawford  money  good.  It  would  seem  that  he  should  have  done 
so,  at  least  in  part.  Tliere  is  no  law  in  such  a  case  to  compel  a. 
man  to  pay.  It  would  seem  though  that  we  need  some  higher 
court,  a  court  to  deal  with  cases  that  are  al)ove  the  law,  or  for 
which  there  is  no  law.  Often  we  see  in  the  })apers  that  some 
man  has,  practically,  stolen  a  large  sum  of  inoney,  or  has  l^ank- 
rupted  an  estate.  lie  cannot  be  prosecuted,  because  there  is  no 
law  in  the  case.  Tlic  higher  court  would  attend  to  sucli  cases. 
Were  such  things  done  l)y  some  "  Boss  Tweed,"  how  the  hands  of 
the  rigliteous  would  go  up  in  holy  horror  !  Yet  when  they  are 
done  by  some  reputable  person  notliing  is  said  or  even  thought 
about  it.    ]\Iay  the  highest  court  come! 

Horace  l^inney,  in  his  day,  was  one  of  the  great  lawyers,  eve)i 
of  the  world.  He  was  tlie  peer  of  sucli  men  as  AVebster  and 
Clioate.  His  son  AVilliam  came  to  1^'ovidence  and  entered 
Brown.  In  due  time  he  graduated,  married  one  of  the  iNfiss 
Goddards,  and  settled  in  I*rovidence.  He  was  a  mendxu-  of 
tlie  city  government,  and  received  the  high  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  next  to  the  IMayor.  But  they  would  not  let 
him  go  further.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  a  man  of  su})erior 
culture.  He  should  have  been  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate 
instead  of  some  others  who  were  elected.  In  that  body  he  would 
have  brought  honor  to  the  State.  But  the  men  wlio  controlled 
the  political  affairs  of  Rhode  Island  Would  not  send  him.  One 
thing,  and  the  only  thing,  they  could  say  about  him  was,  "Pie's 
an  aristocrat."  I  would  that  there  were  moi-e  such  aristoci'ats. 
^Ten  at  once  able,  true,  patriotic,  and  with  a  high  regard  for 
their  fellow-men.    It  is  no  wonder  that  William  K.  Yanderbilt 

said,  "Tlie  public  be  d  d !"    This  has  often  been  quoted,  yet 

never,  I  think,  in  justice  to  Mv.  A^uulerbilt.  I  do  not  tliink  that 
he  meant  by  that  to  damn  the  public,  but  to  damn  that  part  ol* 
it  that  was  ruled  by  small  and  seHish  niLMi--Juen  who  wei'e  all 
the  while  talking  about  the  public,  calling  better  and  truer  men 
than  themselves  such  names  as  would  cater  to  the  simple  ])ublic. 
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AVhen  will  tlic  puhlic  learn  to  see  wlio  are  their  friends?  To- 
day to  simply  call  a  man  an  aristocrat  is  like  tlu;  mad  dog  erv. 

One  of  the  pleasant,  yet  sad,  incidents  C(^nnected  with  Rhode 
Island  was  the  death  of  Engineer  Guihl.  J5ret  H arte  wrote  a 
short  poem  on  the  death  of  him.  It  seems  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  blowing  a  signal  to  his  wife  as  he  {)assed  his  home,  which 
was  near  the  railroad  track.  lie  was  an  engineer  on  the  steani- 
l)oat  train  that  was  wrecked  by  the  washout  about  thirty  years 
ago,  near  Richmond.  The  last  line  of  the  poem  was,  "  (fuild  lay 
under  his  engine  dead." 

Eben  J.  Bean  had  a  fine  shoe  store  in  (31neyville  Scpiare.  He 
prospered,  and  made  nmch  money.  Later  he  opened  a.  store  on 
Westminster  street.  This  too,  was  a  success.  Up  to  (his  time 
he  was  a  bachelor.  In  dress  he  looked  like  some  well-to-do  me- 
chanic. He  began  to  anpiire  style,  dressed  like  a  banker,  and 
then  got  mari-ied  to  a,  tine  stylish  woman.  Here  came  his  turning 
point.  I^'om  adiuence  to  loss  of  business,  to  [poverty,  no  longer  a 
prosperous  business  man  in  Providence,  but  ofi"  out  West  some- 
where as  a  drummer.  He  was  a  gentleman,  had  no  bad  habits, 
but  in  an  evil  lioui-  got  interested  in  the  old  British  ship  Hussar, 
the  vessel  that  bi'ought  the  money  here  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution, $;),()00,00()  all  in  silver,  with  which  to  pay  the l^ritish  troops 
then  in  Amei'ica.  The  Hussar  lay  somewhere  near  Hell  Gate, 
New  Vork.  One  night  she  got  afn'e,  arul  was  destroyed  save  her 
hulk,  which  sunk.  I^'rom  that  time  to  this  there  have  been  many 
cll'oi'fs  to  secure  that  silver — l)ut  all  in  vain.  jNTr.  Bean  Ixicame 
deeply  interested.  He  not  only  ])ut  into  this  ventui'C  all  that  he 
had,  but  tried  his  line  })owei"S  of  speech  to  get  his  fi'iends  in  it 
also.  With  what  success  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  one  man 
whom  he  did  not  get,  and  that  was  Mi-.  Isaac  1).  Pike  of 
Olneyville,  the  man  of  whom  he  hired  the  Olneyville  store.  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  was  ever  any  money  thcj-e.  jMy  oi)in- 
iou  is  that  it  was  all  stolen  by  a  few  knaves  ;  that  they  then  set 
lire  to  the  vessel  to  cover  their  ti-acks.  INfuch  money  has  been 
expended  on  the  Hussar;  divers  have  been  em])lo}  ed  ;  only  a 
few  silver  dollars  have  been  tbiiiid  on  the  spot.  All  soi'ts  of  theo- 
ries were  set  afloat  as  to  where  the  moiivy  was.  The  last  was 
that  the  currents  of  that  locality  had  ca''i-ied  the  old  hull  under 
a  shelving  ro(dv,  where  it  was  ditlicult  to  get  at.  All  that  was 
wanted  was  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  order  to  j-each  the  wreck. 
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Mr.  l^ean  was  one  of*  tlie  simple  ones,  ready  with  all  tlie  money 
that  he  eoiihl  pi-oeiire  for  the  purpo.-e.  Undoul)tedly  lie  had 
heautiful  N^Vions  (»f  Jiiillioiis,  all  in  did  J^hi^i'lish  silver  that  were 
ready  to  eon.e  to  iiim,  but  it  nevei'  eame,  and  I  do  not  ])elieve  it 
will.  lie  had  a  line  Ijnsiness;  now  he  is  somewhei'e  out  on  the 
I'aeifie  Slope,  a  druninier  i'or  some  shoe  house. 

Ju.-t  alter  the  war  there  was  anoihcr  and  similar  seheme 
worked  ])y  shai'pers  who  eame  to  I'rovidenee  in  one  of  those 
sm;dl  West  Indian  IVuit  sehooners.  Their  fortune  lay  in  the 
wreek  oi' an  old  Spanish  vessel  that  was  wreeked  otf  the  Spanisli 
^Fain,  and  which  they  said  contained  untold  thousands.  One 
of  the  Pi'ovidence  men  who  hecame  interested  in  this  wild  scheme 
was  Samuel  lilod^ett,  the  l*resident  of  the  Ih'ovidence  S;iviii<;s 
P>aid<..  How  much  he  put  into  it  1  (1<;  not  know,  hut  IVom  his 
later  action — h'aving  Providence  suddenly  as  a  defaultei',  with 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  thirty,  J  think — all  this  may  be  con- 
nected or  traced  to  this  wild  ami  foolish  scheme.  Yet  "Mv.  Blod- 
L^ett  was  a  lim^  man,  and  a[)parcntly  a  N'cit  sensilde  one.  lie  was 
a  wai'deu  of  the  new  St.  Ste})hen's  Church,  and  was  highly  re- 
s[)ected.  His  action  was  a,  i^reat  shock  to  the  citizens  ol'  Ih'ovi- 
dence,  and  all  who  knew  him  wei'e  exceedingly  soriy  to  learn 
t h:it  he  had  beiMi  so  foolish. 

The  man  of  ^vhom  ]Mr.  IJean  hired  his  stoi'e  was,  as  I  have 
said,  :\lr.  I.  W.  T).  Pike.  In  eaily  life  Mw  Pike  was  a  country 
school  teacher.  He  leai'ued  the  moulder's  or  f)under's  ti'ade,  and 
used  it  for  the  ])urpose  of  t  ravel.  Helirst  earned  a  little  money, 
and  then  went  West.  Stopping'  at  a  place  where  thei'e  was  work, 
hv,  would  obtain  a  job,  all  the  while  on  the  lookout  foi'  a  new 
base.  So  he  ^\■ent,  T  thiidv,  nearly,  if  m)t  (piite,  to  the  INIissis- 
sij)pi  Pivei".  When  his  money  was  get t ing  low  he  would  stai't 
for  a  new  place.  P)y  this  means  he  saw  considerable  of  the 
country,  and  acpiired  a  polish  such  as  the  stay-atdiomes  do  not 
have.  Later  he  got  on  the  constable  I'orce,  and  al'ter  awhile 
became  one  of  the  I)e{)uty  Sherills  of  Rhode  Island. 

Thomas  Hart  was  Sheriff.  AVe  all  nMUiMnbei-  him — a  tall, 
s[)are  man,  of  a  genial  nature  that  never  made  enemies. 

On  the  corner  oC  South  Px  iu'fil  and  Wickeiulen  streets,  beibre 
the  war,  were  two  frame  houses,  'fhey  were  known  as  the 
"Shelter;"  I  suppose  ibi'  negroes  esea})ing  from  the  South.  I 
uever  sa^Y  any  about,  but  these  houses  were  ke})t  very  close.  As 
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I  lived  veiy  near— -^-14,  now  824,  Benefit  street,  fronting  Shel- 
don sti'eet— I  saw  tliese  honses  every  day,  indeed  many  times  a 
day,  but  T  never  saw  any  one  enter  or  dei)art  Irom  them.  They 
were  kept  by  a  family  by  the  name  of  Attwood.  An  amusing 
thing  oecui-red  with  tlie  daugliter,  a  young  lady,  then  about 
twenty  yeai-s  of  age.  She  went  uy)  to  the  Areade  and  ])()ught 
something.  After  the  purchase  the  storekeeper  refused  to  give 
her  the  eiiange.  "  I  have  given  it  to  you,"  he  said,  "  and  if  you 
will  only  think  you  have  it,  you'll  have  it."  A  sort  of  Christian 
Science  ai-gument,  though  Christian  Science  was  not  heard  of  in 
those  days.  The  next  day  iMiss  Attwood  went  into  the  same 
store  and  made  a  ])ui-cliase  that  was  the  amount  of  the  change  of 
(he  day  hef )i'e.  Then  she  delibei'ately  walked  out.  "Here!" 
saN's  the  pi-oprietor,  "you  have  not  paid  for  that !"  "  Yes,  I  have, 
and  if  you  oidy  thiidc  that  J  have  it  is  all  i-ight."  The  man  at  once 
saw  that  he  was  repaid  in  his  own  coin,  and  so  could  say  nothing. 
Miss  Attwood  dej)arted  in  peace.  She  had  a  brother,  Stephen, 
whom  I  knew  well. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  or  thei-eabouts  the  cameo  was  veiy 
fashionable.  J'] very  manufacturing  jeweler  made  cameos,  and 
they  were  fine  [)ieces  of  jewelry.  Many  ladies  had  their  hus- 
band's pi'ofile  cut  on  one,  which  they  wore  as  a  breastpin.  The 
chasing  and  the  ('ameo  are  out  of  date  and  now  on  the  list  of 
curios. 

Up  to  ]H~)0  the  "cellar-door"  breeches  were  worn,  but  were 
I'ast  going  out  of  fashion.  J  woi'c  a  ])airup  to  this  time.  AVhen 
the  new  fashi(jn  Avas  inti'oduced  it  was  considered  vulgar.  IMy 
pants  wei'e  white  summer  pants.  In  those  days  they  had  camj)- 
meetinL;-  "over  back"  on  the  Commons,  facing;  Transit  street,  I 
was  over  there  and,  with  other  boys,  crawled  in  underneath  the 
tent.  The  next  morning  my  pants  wei-e  (piite  green.  ^Tr.  I. 
W.  I),  l^ike,  of  Olneyville,  still  wears  the  "cellar-door"  pants, 
or  "  trousers,"  as  they  are  now  called.  The  old-fashioned  name 
was  "trousers."  Later  the  French  word  "pantaloons"  was 
introduced,  and  in  time  became  corru})ted  and  shortened  into 
simply  "  pants." 

One  of  the  strongest  men  I  ever  knew,  if  not  the  strongest, 
was  George  Studley.  He  drove  a  team  for  Ormsbee  Sayres. 
He  would  take  a  barrel  of  flour,  200  pcninds,  umissisted,  without 
skids  and  put  it  into  his  wagon.    AVhen  he  reached  the  house  he 
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would  put  it  on  his  l)ack,  cross  tlie  sidewalk,  up  a  flight  of  steps 
some  six  feet  to  top  of  l)ank,  take  it  around  to  the  back  door,  up 
three  or  four  ste])s,  into  tiie  house.  The  distance  from  the  wagon 
to  the  kitchen  was  not  less  than  sixty  feet.  Mr.  Studley  had  a 
brother  who  had  a  small  tailor  shoj)  on  South  INIain  street  near 
Transit. 

nome  years  ago,  one  winter  down  iu  Floi-ida,  there  was  a  small 
liidy  i\\m\  Uhode  Island  stopj)ing  at  one  ol'  the  hotels.  Because 
she  was  so  small  and  fi-om  a  small  State  they  railed  on  her.  It 
was  all  in  a  joke.  8he  took  it  all  well,  and  in  a  mock,  ])ititul 
tone  of  voice  said:  "  Is  there  no  one  here  that  will  take  my 
l)artV"  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  there  instantly  arose  an 
immense  man,  six  feet  or  more,  and  weighing  some  three  hundred 
j)ounds.  "i^adies  and  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  am  from  JIhode 
Island  !  "    Thiit  was  all  'he  said. 

I  came  pi-etty  near  f)i-gettiiig  one  old  Criend,  the  house  painter, 
Ml'.  Townsend,  by  name.  He,  too,  lived  on  Sheldon  street,  and 
was  a  (|uiet,  gentlemanly  man,  (]uite  indiflerent  in  his  dress. 
His  daughter,  a  beautiful  young  lady,  dis})layed  ex(piisite  taste 
in  her  dress.  Mr.  Townsend's  shop  was  on  South  Water  street, 
corner  of  James. 

Then  thei'C  \vas  W.  Whip})le  Brown  and  his  son,  Edwai'd,  who 
was  in  the  High  School  with  me.  Mr.  Brown,  the  elder,  had 
his  office  in  one  of  the  old  buildings  on  South  AVater  street, 
above  Crawford.  For  many  years  he  had  a  barometer  and  read 
it  daily,  and  could  always  tell  you  how  it.  was.  While  I\[r. 
Brown  was  a  most  genial  jnan,  he  was  a  most  positive  one.  Too 
often  the  positive  man  is  not  very  pheasant.  He  wants  every 
one  to  come  to  his  altar,  but  confound  the  other  man's  altar! 
Edward,  the  son,  after  coming  out  of  school,  went  into  the 
storage  business,  having  a  desk  in  his  father's  office.  Some  ten 
years  oi'  so  ago  lie  had  typhoid  fever.  In  his  delirious  condition 
lie  jumped  out  of  the  window  and  killed  himself  He  was  a  fine, 
promising  young  man  and,  like  his  father,  a  gentleman. 

Before  we  moved  to  rrovidence,  which  was  in  184(5,  the  people  . 
kept  hogs,  and  from  the  ai)pearance  of  the  old  pens  in  the  yards 
it  could  not'  have  been  far  back  wdiere  the  pigs  were  running 
loose.    Mr.  Shaw,  who  lived  on  the  southwest  cornei-  of  Benefit 
and  Transit  streets,  had  a  fine  one.    It  was  now  nicely  cleaned 
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uiid  whitewashed,  and  made  into  a  phiyliouse  for  liis  boys.  I 
often  visited  it. 

One  day  in  tlie  winter  of  1853  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
It  stopped  al)(,  it  5  p.  m.,  jnst  as  school  was  out.  To  boys  of  niy 
size  it  was  waist  deep.  It  was  getting  dark  ;  only  a  few  teams 
had  passed,  thei'el)y  making  an  indifferent  })at]i  in  the  sti'eets. 
The  sidewalks  were  uid)r()ken.  I  was  out  with  my  shovel  clean- 
ing our  sidewalk,  wdien  along  came  two  Irishmen.  One  says  to  the 
otlier,  "  He'll  be  President."  Tliis  was  what  the  school  commit- 
teemen said  wlien  tliey  visited  the  school,  telling  the  boys  that 
some  of  them,  or  some  one  of  them  would  or  might  be  President. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  said  now  to  the  boys.  In  the  fifties  it  was 
very  common. 

1  have  said  tluit  wliile  a  boy  I  received  no  nickname,  that  is, 
from  tlie  boys.  I  did,  however,  receive  one  from  my  father. 
While  we  were  living  down  in  jNIaine,  in  T842-IS44,  when  my 
falhei"  came  home  to  take  us  back  to  New  Ycrk  city  lii>  had 
been  reading  some  novels.  One  of  the  characters  was  "Ool. 
IMuck,"  the  other  "  Sam  Slick,  the  (dock  i)edler."  "  (^)l.  Pluck  " 
was  a  (piiet  fellow,  and  as  my  brother  was  it  (piiet  l)oy  my  fathei" 
called  him  "  Col.  J^luck."  Me  he  called  "  Sam  Slick,  the  clock 
pedler,"  l)ecause  I  was  very  talkative.  One  night,  when  we 
were  going  home,  one  of  the  boys  on  the  way  said,  "  Good  night, 
dohn."  jNFy  name  is  not  John  now  ;  my  father  gave  m(^  a  new 
name,  "(!ol.  Pluck."  This  evidently  impressed  me,  for  wdien 
wt'  got  back  to  New  York  city  I  was  sent  ovei'  to  BrOx)klyn  to 
live  with  my  Aunt  h]li'/a  Boone.  My  father  went  off  to  sea, 
"  up  the  Mediterranean,"  taking  my  mother  and  brother  with 
him.  My  aunt  sent  her  two  children  to  "pay  school,"  where  a 
Miss  Jones  taught  the  girls  and  small  boys,  while  thefathei-,  a\Ir. 
dones,  taught  tlie  elder  boys.  Tlui  daughter  asked  me  my  name. 
Thinking  it  my  name,  I  replied  seriously,  "  Sam  Slick,  the  clock 
pedler,"  and  this  was  all  she  could  get  from  me.  She  took  me 
in  to  her  father,  and  the  re[)ly  was  the  same.  So  in  regard  to 
my  Cousin  Toiiui-^,  (he  being  born  in  Cuba,  the  name  wass])elle(l 
Spanish  fashion).  In  1  .Sdo,  or  the  next  year,  my  father  returned. 
We  then  lived  for  awhile  near  the  P>o\very,  where  I  became 
I'amiliar  with  i>(nvery  ways.  It  was  a  good  ex})erience,  for  there 
I  learned  human  nature  and  the  ways  ot  those  rough  boys.  It 
has  been  of  advantage  to  me  ever  since. 
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jMy  fiitlier  wnr^  never  fitted  for  a  se:i  ciiptaiii.  lie  was  small  in 
stature,  and  had  very  little  idea  of  business.  A\'hen  he  was 
young  lie  wanted  to  learn  the  printer's  trade.  In  this  he  was 
wisei'  than  his  i'athei'.  To  be  a  sea  ca{)tain  and  to  owri  your  own 
vess(d  in  those  days  was  a  big  thing.  "  I  shan't  have  any  pi-inter's 
(l(!vils  in  my  I'ainily.  Come  to  sea  with  me,  and  when  you  get 
twenty-one  I'll  give  you  a  ship."  The  father  kept  liisword,  but 
the  boy  was  ol'  too  line  a  nature  to  bt' a  seaniau.  The  result 
was  that  in  ten  or  twelve  years  he  lost  his  vessel,  and  from  that 
timt!  on  had  to  go  as  mate,  lie  was  a  lirst-elass  iiavigalor,  but 
times  wei'e  ehanging.  The  ea])tain  must  be  a  business  luan  as 
well  as  navigator.  Later  in  life  he  (juit  the  sea,  went  out  A\^,'st, 
settled  in  fowa,  in  (^^uiney  County,  in  the  southwestern  ])ai-t  of 
the  Slate,  and  Ijeeame  the  first  JNIayor  of  (,)uiney.  lie  was  eut 
out  for  a  publie  man,  and  as  such,  in  the  West,  he  ended  his  days. 

INIr.  i\IcCall  kept  a  shi})])ing  otliee  on  South  AVater  stivet,  just 
below  Ja!nes.  Then  this  was  (piite  a  l)usiness  ;  now  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much,  thei'e  being  veiy  little  or  no  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Ivobert  ITicks,  who  lived  on  Ti'ansit  street,  was  the  boilei- 
nniker  of  the  fifties.  His  shop  was  a  part  of  the  works  of 
Thurston  CJreen.  ^\v.  Hicks  was  a  large,  geniiil  man,  and  a 
typical  head  man  of  that  day. 

The  Jvichardsons  lived  on  Sheldon  street.  IMr.  Kichai-dsnn 
was  a  jeweler.  lie  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter;  ('harlcs, 
the  older,  William,  the  younger.  Both,  I  think,  got.  [)ositioiis  in 
the  City  Post  OfHce.  l^ut  Mary  was  the  i(h)l  of  the  neighborli'UHj. 
All  the  boys  loved  Mary,  not  as  lovers,  Init  sinii)ly  loved  and 
respected  her.  She  was  the  tom])oy  of  the  Third  \\'ard.  W  l 
she  was  about  as  fine  as  a  woman  could  be.  In  wind'i- she  vv(.idd 
have  her  sled  and  slide  with  the  boys  just  as  they  did.  Siir 
grew  uj)  to  be  a  tine  and  elegant  woman,  and  marricij  m.mm-  i»ni- 
out  of  the  Third  AVard. 

Next  house  to  INTr.  Richardson  lived  Jenckcs  Shmiian.  »i  htti 
ness  maker.     Later  he  and  ^Ir.  Farnum  op(  nc.l  a  w  h<.li-ith' 
on  the  corner  of  l^Lxchaiige  JMacc  and    |)<.n;uu-<  ?  S 

his  second  wife  he  married  the  widow  ot  \\'li..  l-,  r  M.  r.l;.!-  i 
She  was  also  his  sister-in-law.    f)nSoull'  Mitin  >tr*vt. 
the  Pi.»neer  fhigine  House,  was  thr  |>ainl  I f aijfts  A 

jMansir.    We  boys  used  to  call  them  MalU-l  and  lUfid***^.  A« 
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to  boats,  I  liave  mentioned  the  Comet ;  T  would  also  particu- 
larly mention  the  Idaswell.  She,  too,  was,  built  in  Conneeticnt. 
The  J>utlers  of  Pantuxet  bought  hei-.  For  some  years  Jim  Carr 
sailed  her.  He  had  formerly  sailed  the  Ceres,  the  Tom  Ives 
yaehl.  Later  they  em|)h)yed  l\[r.  Treadwell.  He  thought  it  a 
l)i'illiant  idea  to  inerease  the  size  of  the  mainsail  by  adding  some 
icel  to  the  bottom.  The  experiment  \vas  not  a  sneeess.  It 
brought  the  boom  too  near  the  heads,  and  when  sailing  befbi'c 
llie  witKb  in  a  rough  sea,  the  boom  would  eateli  in  the  waves. 
Th(;  ('onneelieut  nuin  who  built  the  Ilaswell  knew  how  to  i-ig 
her.  She  was  one  of  the  fast  boats  of  her  cbiy  ;  tbr  her  length  1 
do  not  think  she  was  ever  beaten. 

John  Carter  IbvMvn  was  a  small  man  ;  I  do  not  thiid;  that  he 
was  over  live  loot  four,  and  not  a  very  heavy  nuui  at  that.  He 
was  yvvy  rich.  Jlis  cousin  ami  iny  cousin,  Walter  Daidbilh,  tell 
me  that  no  one,  at  least  outside  of  his  family,  knew  how  much 
he  was  worth.  AValter  said  it  was  anywhere  from  tifty  to  ojie 
hundred  millions.  After  he  was  dead,  am]  they  thought  that 
they  had  found  everything,  they  discovered  in  one  corner  of  his 
safe  $1  (),()()(),()()()  in  United  States  l)onds.  Jlewas  not  a  charitable 
man,  at  least  outside  of  such  things  as  would  redound  to  his  o\vn 
glory.  He  gave  money,  I  believe,  to  Brown  Univei'sity;  and 
his  son  Nicholas  built  for  Ib-owji  University  the  beautiful  John 
Carter  Jb'invn  Libraiy,  which  contains  the  finest  "Americana  " 
in  the  world.  Xo  books  are  admitted  to  this  library  that  are  of 
a  later  date  than  1800.  He  most  always  cari'ied  a  cane,  and 
■walked  with  his  arms  akimbo,  as  it  wei'e  to  keep  ])eople  at  a 
respectful  distance  Iron]  him.  Such  was  the  man.  His  })artner, 
]\[r.  Jvobert  H.  Ives,  was  a  very  plain  man,  rpnet  in  dress.  He, 
too,  left  nothing  to  s[)eak  of,  at  least  to  charity. 

Fai'iner  ^^'hittaker  was  a  regular  Solon  Shingle.  He  brought 
Ids  farm  ])r(Klucts  in  to  IVovidence  to  sell.  Regular,  Saturday 
mornings,  he  came  in  from  Seekonk.  In  their  season  he  would 
bring  tine  strawd:>erries.  He  liked  to  joke  with  the  women  folks. 
His  son  came  to  town  and  leai'ued  the  dentist's  ti'ad(\ 

Then  there  was  "  Johnston  Uarei-i[)es."  He  (tame  from  the 
west  or  Johnston.  He  was  a  regular  huckster,  a  most  genial 
large  rawbone  Yankee,  always  having  some  pleasant  woi'd  to  say. 

The  night  lunch  cart  is  a  Providence  institution.  In  other 
cities  I  have  seen  a  few,  but  in  Providence  there  are  jnany.    It  is 
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(leiuand  for  them. 

Wliilc  in  V  rovideuee  T  uotieed  tliat  the  Areade  columns  on 
tlie  Weyho,-,  et-s(reet  si(hj  were  sliowinp-,  at  the  l)ase,  si<^'ns  of 
decay.  This  can  Ix;  remedied  in  a  very  lew  nnnutes,  and  tliat, 
too,  for  an  inlinilesinial  cost.  A|)])ly  cement  in  the  form  of  a 
wash,  saiiu;  as  wlntowasli  is  ap})lied.  Some  ]\\\^^\\t  lliink  tliat 
(•"•ment  applied  witli  the  trowel  wouKl  do,  l)ut  it  will  not.  It 
wouhl  take  ten  times  as  long  to  do,  and  wouhl  not  hist  moi-e 
tliaii  a  few  years,  wliereas  cement  ap[)lied  as  a  wash  will  last  as 
long'  as  the  stone.  By  the  wash  a  very  thin  coat  is  put  on  at  a 
lime.  Ap[)ly  the  hrush  until  the  decayed  sirrl'ace  is  hroui^ht  out 
to  a  level  with  the  cohunns.  Then,  if  the  contrast  of  color  is 
not  liked,  mix  lime  with  I  he  cement,  and  with  a  little  care  a  color 
may  he  produced  that  will  very  much  resemhle  the  gi-anit(\ 

The  "Old  INfan's  Home"  was  a  ij^ood  sug;j,-estion  and  well 
carried  out.  INfy  uncle,  Samuel  JMiller  Noyes,  in  his  will  left 
$ll^,0()()  to  this  woi-thy  institution.  J  [e  also  lel't  $12,000  to  the 
Rhode  I>hind  Historical  Society. 

Mr.  Amos  T.  Jenckes  accumulated  a  lot  of  rare  old  curios. 
(Juries  as  curios  were  not  then  thought  of,  hut  later  they  became 
N'ci-y  j)r(jminent.  ]Mr.  Jenckes  ha<l  a  hue  lot,  that  was  mostly 
brought  from  the  h]ast  a  hun<lred  years  ago  or  more.  AVhen 
he  died  his  widow  sent  a  large  juimhei'  of  them  to  j\lr.  John 
Carter  Hrown  A\\)ods.  When  they  wtu'e  being  packed  a  strangei', 
seeing  them,  made  an  otferof  8o()0  for  the  lot.  She  put  no  i)rice 
ui)on  them.  As  she  had  no  children  living,  and  as  there  was  no 
one  i-elated  to  j\lr.  Jenckes  living  in  AVashington  l)ut  myself,  \ 
advocated  the  return  of  these  things  to  Rhode  Island.  Mrs. 
Jenckes  sent  them.  They  are  now  in  the  A\'oods  mansion  in 
I'rovidence.  INTr.  J.  C.  1>.  W^oods,  for  these  rare  curios,  sent 
^Trs.  Jenckes  812o,  less  than  half  what  the  stranger  otlered. 

^Vhile  I  am  touching  upon  this  it  calls  to  nnnd  Professor 
Jenckes,  who  was  so  ])rominent  in  building  up  the  nuiseum  of 
Ib-own  IJniversity.  In  this  museum  is  a  line  Japanese  pala- 
(piin.  it  cam(!  to  Afr.  denckes  through  the  captain  of  an 
Americaii  vessel  that  was  lying  in  a  dapanese  port  while  a  rev(t- 
lution  was  going  on.  The  king  was  trying  to  escape,  and  was 
to  l)e  brougiil  to  an  American  vessel  in  this  pahiquin,  but  it  seems 
that  he  never  reached  the  vessel,  or  if  he  did,  ho.  was  captured 
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and  put  out  of  {]m  way.  The  boat  had  to  sail  without  hiin.  The 
pahujuin  was  aboard,  and  was  hroiii^ht  to  the  United  States,  and 
presented  to  Professoi-  Jenekes,  of  lirown.  He  put  it  in  the 
museum  in  the  lihode  Island  Ifall. 

Jk'njainin  I'\  Thurston  was  one  of  the  prominent  lawyers  of 
his  day.  Jle  was  tht;  att(n-ney  for  Thui'ston  c^.  Oi-ecn  in  the 
•j;i'eat  Sickels  cut-ofr  ease. 

Then  th(!re  was  Samuel  Curry,  eommonly  called  Sam  (-uri'v. 
He  was  more  of  a  counselloi'  at  law  than  an  attorney.  He;  was 
often  retained  as  counsellor  in  many  of  the  large  cases  of  his 
day,  and  was  generally  associated  with  some  prominent  lawyer 
^vho  could  talk  well. 

J)r.  Bowen,  of  Johnston,  was  one  of  the  old  country  doctors 
of  his  day,  in  the  litlies  and  sixties.  lie  is  now  tlead.  When 
he  was  a  young  man  the  smallpox  I'aged  in  IMiode  Island.  The 
patients  wei'c  jxit  into  a  pnl)lic  hos[»itaI.  He  often  I'clated  with 
pri(h_;  how  he  smashed  in  the  windows  of  the  hos})ital,  thereby 
giying  the  patients  })1enty  of  fresh  air. 

( )ne  of  the  meanest  ]nen  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  was 
Louis  A.  Bai'uai'd,  then  a  prominent  life  insurance  man,  later  a 
mill  owner  at  Fall  Jviyer.  He  wanted  to  build  a  house.  His 
son  Fjouis  had  mari'ied  my  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Warren 
iSoyes,  my  great  grandfather's  son  by  a  secoiul  wife.  IMr.  ]^ar- 
nard  came  to  me  to  make  him  a  ])lan  and  design.  I  did  so,  l)ut 
]  do  not  believe  any  arcdiitect  was  ever  so  pestered  by  a  patron. 
It  did  not  seem  j)ossible  to  please  him.  He  always  fell  back  ou 
his  wile;  slu;  wanted  a  dillei'ent  ari-angement  of  I'ooms.  I  never 
knew  whether  I  satisfied  him  or  not-,  but  J  evidently  did,  for 
very  soon  I  saw  in  The  Providence  Journal  that  ]Mr.  J)arnai'd 
was  building  a  line  house  at  I'all  Rivei".  I  Avent  down  tliere  and 
found  that  the  carpentej's  had  made  considerable  progress  with 
the  framing!  J  was  surprised.  So  far  as  the  plans  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  sketch  plans  were  not  decided 
ui)on  !  A  knavish  ])iece  of  business.  The  house  was  peculiar; 
in  fact,  it  was  two  houses,  with  one  entrance  at  the  front  and  one 
at  the  i-ear.  The  wide  halls  wei-e  adjoining;  and  front  and  biu'k 
wci'C  large  sliding  doors,  so  that  the  two  could  be  thrown  into 
one- — ^a  uniipie  and  original  plan.  C^ne  house  was  f  )r  himself, 
tlie  other  for  his  son,  all  under  one  I'oof.  I  think  that  after  he 
had  settled  upon  the  plan  some  other  ai'chitect  made  the  working 
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drawings  and  I  was  left  out.  A  great  ])usiiiess  for  a  man  who 
was  held  in  so  higli  esteem  !  lie  died,  liis  son  died,  liis  son's 
wife  died.  There  was  left  a  daughter  ;  she  and  the  old  grand- 
mother lived  alone  in  this  great  house,  whieh  praetieally  was 
two  large  houses  united  in  one.  This  young  girl  grew  to 
womanhood  ;  she  had  no  soeiety.  There  was  a  young  eoaeh- 
man  by  the  name  of  Beully  ;  this  was  the  v)nly  man  she  saw.  It 
was  a  mistake.  The  young  eou})le  were  married.  The  grand- 
mother drove  them  out  of  the  house.  They  eanie  to  Providenee 
and  lived  in  the  old  grandfather's  lh)U>e,  and  for  a  living  he 
went  into  the  milk  business.  They  had  children.  Aftei-  a  few 
years  the  woman  tired  of  the  man.  So  far  as  I  could  see  he  was 
a  good  man  and  husband.  She  a])p1ied  for  and  got  a  divorce  ; 
on  what  ground  I  donotknt)W.  Idie  grandmother  died.  Before 
the  divorce  was  secured  they  went  back  to  the  old  J^^dl  liiver 
house.  They  are  now  se})arated.  lie  and  tlu;  children  live  out 
West.  The  house  was  sold,  and  she  lives  somewhere  near 
Crescent  Park.  All  this  was  on  account  of  im})ractal)ility  on  the 
j)art  of  the  gi'andmother.  Had  she  allowed  Jessy  to  go  into 
society  she  might  have  got  a  husband  that  would  have  been 
more  satisfactory  to  her  more  matui-e  taste.  JTer  maternal 
grandmother  was  Sarah  Iletibrd,  or  some  such  name,  who  was  a 
woman  of  superior  culture.  She  came  from  I'all  Tiiver;  was  a 
school  teacher  there.  She  had  a  love  allair;  was  separated  from 
her  lover,  came  to  Providence,  met  my  uncle,  Warren  O.Noyes, 
and  married  him.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  much  older  than 
she.  They  lived  happily  together.  AVarren  G.  Noyes  was  a 
"chaser."  The  present  generatit^i  have  little  idea  of  what  a 
"chaser"  was.  He  was  a  man  who  chased  jewelry.  In  the 
hfties  all  jewelry  was  "  chased,"  a  kind  of  graceful  lines,  scrolls, 
etc. 

Another  old  schoolmate,  and  a  good  writer,  was  AVelcomc 
A.  (Ireen.  He  was  the  editor  of  The  Providence  Plantations; 
and  also  wrote  a  fine  account  of  the  "  P)uttei-lly  Factory  I5ell," 
giving  an  elaborate  account  of  its  history.  It  was  made  in  S})ain, 
some  three  hundred  years  or  more  ago.  During  the  French 
invasion  of  that  country  it  was  captured;  was  used  aboard  of  a 
war  vessel;  latci-  on  one  of  oui-  vessels,  I  think;  still  latei'  it 
somehow  got  to  .Khode  Island,  and  was  iinally  bought  by  the 
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Butterfly  Company,  luul  liiing  in  tlio  belfrey  of  their  factory, 
or  mill,  whei-e,  instead  of  ealliiii^- j^aints  lo  prayer,  it  ealled  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  work,  and  i-ang  at  llie  noon  and  evening-  hours 
for  them  to  quit.  Quite  a  romantic  histoi-y  for  a  l)ell.  It 
would  seem  (pieer  if  now  somelxxly  shall  secure  it  and  retui'n 
it  to  the  convent  from  whence  it  came. 

And  so  the  Reminiscences  come  to  an  end.  At  i)resent  at  least 
I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  have  covered  inoi'e  grouiid  at  the 
start  than  i  dreamed  of  doing. 

liefore  closing  I  would  call  attention  to  wdiat  "Mv.  Sidney  S. 
Ivider  has  said  in  regaj'd  to  Koger  AVilliams.  INTr.  Kidei-  is  an 
enthusiastic  admii'ei'  of  the  man  who  founded  the  ProN'idence 
IManlations.  He  says  that  the  old  constitution,  written  hy 
Ivoger  Williams,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  State 
constitutions.  So,  from  j\rr.  Ivider's  ])oint  of  view,  Ivogcr  \\'il- 
liams  \vas  great-  in  two  lai'ge  things — things  most  important  lo 
(he  whole  human  lace :  the  State  and  the  ('hurch.  I  would 
that  ihcM'e  were  more  lihode  Islanders  like  Sidut'y  S.  I{i(h'r. 
Long  nmy  the  s[)irit  of  Jiogei'  Williams  live  and  hover  over  the 
affairs  of  men  !    No  grander  character  ever  lived  ! 

TSAAC  r.  NXJYES. 

401)  Fouirru  Sr.,  Wasu i X( ;tox,  D.  C. 


There  are  some  eminent  Rhode  Islanders  of  which  we  sehlom 
ever  hear.  There  is  Elisha  Bartlett,  tlie  pliilosopher,  born  in 
1804 ;  when  he  died  I  do  not  know.  A  man  outside  of  Rhode 
Island,  Professor  William  Osier,  on  December  7,  1899,  de- 
livered an  addi-ess  on  him  before  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  So- 
ciety. Then  there  is  General  George  Green,  the  hero  of  Gulp's 
Hill  at  Gettysburg.  We  also  go  outside  to  hear  of  him.  Colonel 
Fox,  in  the  New  York  State  War  Reminiscences,  gives  this  son 
of  Rhode  Island  great  praise  and  credit  as  a  soldier  and  gen- 
tleman. Such  things  seem  to  call  for  no  comment.  Rhode  Island 
is  famous  for  such  tilings,  as  well  as  for  her  chuns. 
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